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WHITE AND PARTRIDGE COCHINS AT THE N. Y. STATE POULTRY FAIR.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurist, 


The display of Cochins was remarkably fine 
at the late show of the “N. Y. S. P. 8.” and 
in no class was there closer competition than 
in Partridge Cochins. The magnificent trio 
which received the first prize, a pair of which 
is shown above, belong to Mr. Geo. F. Champ- 
ney, of Taunton, Mass. The White ones won 
their honors with less competition, but there 
was a worthy show. We think we recognize 
the winning trio above represented as having 
been exhibited last year, when they lost the 
award they have now won, on account of exhib- 
iting, in a sprinkling of pale buff feathers, traces 





of their origin from, or remote crossing with, 
the Buffs. Those feathers probably disappeared 
in the last moult, and their owner, Mr. J. J. 
Berry, of Hackensack, N. J., has a magnifi- 
cent-looking trio of fowls. The Cochins, as a 
class, deserve as they receive, the assiduous at- 
tention of Fanciers. We hardly value them as 
highly as the Brahmas for useful qualities, yet 
sonearly are the two breeds matched in this 
regard, that the highest authorities differ in 
their opinions of their relative merits. They 
are unsurpassed as winter layers, their great 
cushions of fluffy plumage protecting them 





from the cold. They are excellent mothers. 
The young grow rapidly, and early attain 
marketable. and large size, though early matu- 


-rity can hardly be asserted of them. They grow 


to the very largest size ever attained by fowls, 
and present a variety and beauty of plumage 
which make them attractive as fanciers’ breeds. 
We have the Buff, which is probably the parent 
breed, the Partridge, the Grouse, like the Part- 
ridge, but of less beautifully or distinctly 
marked plumage, the White and the Black; 
the last being the least interesting, and usually 
not breeding very true ta color and points, 
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Buffalo Beef in New Work. — We 
have been for some time receiving buffalo hams, mostly 
from old bulls, sent by express from Kansas ; but just as 
we go to press we have had the pleasure of seeing a car- 
load of 126 hind-quarters of young cows, and 7% carcasses 
of buffalo veal, all plump and fat, full of kidney fat and 
in good order, though having been 13 days on the way, 
bronght on by T. L. Rankin, of Lyndon, Osage Co., 
Kansas. They were shot near the Colorado line on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, and brought on in a patent car 
of Mr. Rankin. This meat is hardly well enough known 
in our market to bring a remunerative price, for this lot 
might have been sold west of the Alleghanies for a much 
higher price than it brings here. It ought to bring 
a8 much as the very best beef. It comes in the hides. 

















Calendar for February. 
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It is hard to realize that so very soon after this 
number of the Agriculturist is intrusted to Uncle 
Sam’s mail bags, it will be read by thousands of 
families who may read it sitting with open doors 
and windows and watch the mellow soil turned 
by the plow, or enjoy the fragrance of blooming 
fruit trees and jasmines, while we shiver, with the 
thermometer below zero, perhaps, and face day by 
day the blasts of winter. Yet it iseven so. The 
fields of the South are green with white clover and 
spring grasses, and spring work is beginning in 
earnest. The market gardens about Norfolk and 
Beaufort are busy enough, and their early crops 
perhaps already shipped to our hungry North. 
Clucking mothers lead forth their downy broods, 
which will make our choice broilers in May and 
June at a dollar toa dollar and a half apiece. In 
another direction mail trains and stages will be de- 
layed by drifted snow, and neighbors with their ox 
teams and snow shovels will be opening roads and 
helping the stage-sleigh with its load of half-frozen 
passengers through to their journey’s end. 


! 
As the sun rises higher at noon, and waxes hot- | 


ter, the sap will start in the sugar bush, and there 
will be pleasant scenes on many a hill-side, where 
the fires of the sugar-camps burn night and day. 
We still have comparative leisure for reviewing the 
past year’s work, and laying plans for the coming 
months, when so much hard labor will be demand- 
ed that the mind will not give itself readily to con- 
tinuous thought. Whatever plans are made, on 
this very account, if for no other reason, should be 
put upon paper, so that when the time comes for 
their prompt execution, they shall not be forgot- 
ten. The season of field work, when it does come, 
will be likely to come all at once, and then you will 
feel as ifevery moment were gold. Therefore, use 
all leisure time to get ready for spring work. 
— 


Hints about Work. 


If the snow is off the fields, the opportuni- 
ty isa good one to pick up stones. Cart them off 
from the mowing and grain fields in the mornings, 
while the ground is frozen. The grass fields may 
be gone over with a sharp hoe or weeding ‘‘spud,” 
and multitudes of weeds cut just below the surface. 


| 











Winter Grain, which does not look well, and hag 
been thrown by the frost, will be benefited bya 
light, even dressing of fine, well-mixed muck com. 
post, or simply fine muck or soil. 

Grass and Clover Seeds.—These may be sown to- 
ward the end of the month, if the frost is pretty 
well out of the ground. The sowing is easiest 
done on 2 light snow, when the seed may be seen, 
and an even cast secured. To this end, it is often 
well to sow in two directions across the field, and 
sometimes even three, as in sowing grass seed upon 
alawn. Suitable weather for this frequently does 
not come until March. Avoid sowing where melt- 
ed snows will wash the soil away, or move the seed. 

Buildings.—Clear roofs from too heavy snow, 
stop leaks, keep eaves-troughs free, paint where 
needed, fasten loose boards, keep manure away 
from sills, oil rusty hinges, see that fastenings are 
in good order, and all repairs promptly made. Get 
out timber for sheds sufficient to shelter all stock. 
Study economy and convenience in plans. 

Jee.—Secure a full supply, if not already done. 
In good weather, an ice-house may be made and 
filled within a week. One will pay on a dairy farm, 
and be convenient everywhere. 

Manure.—Mix plenty of muck, especially with 
that from the horse stable, to prevent firefanging ; 
or, in absence of this, fork over the pile to prevent 
too great heat. All deposits now made in readiness 
for use in spring, will respond to drafts-to be made 
for good crops next fall. Keep a heavy balance in 
your favor to draw upon. 

Wood-Ashes should not be emptied into wooden 
smoke-houses before they are sifted, to be sure no 
live coals are in them. A few smouldering sparks 
may be sufficient to fire the structure, destroy its 
contents, and cause great loss ; at least the lower 
part should be brick or stone. 

Crates, Bags, Barrels, Baskets, etc., used for mar- 
keting, or kept at home, should be plainly marked 
with the owner’s name and residence. A branding- 
iron or marking-plate and brush will save many 
losses. Improve leisure by putting all in repair. 

Bird-Houses.—Prepare neat houses for martins, 
bluebirds, and wrens, to be put up about the house, 
fruityard, and farm. The occupants will pay good 
rent by destroying insects. 

Farmers’ Clubs.—The meetings may be made in- 
teresting by committees appointed to investigate 
and report on subjects, such as new crops, new im- 
plements, the condition of farms in the vicinity, 
ete. ; by correspondence with other similar asso- 
ciations, and occasional joint meetings of the clubs 
of different townships. New facts and experience, 
worthy of general notice, should be put in terse 
language, and communicated to the Agriculturist. 

Advertisementsiare profitable reading. They usu- 
ally indicate what progress the world is making. 
To farmers they are invaluable. Notes on tools, 
seeds, stock, trees, plants, etc., should be made, 
and further information gained by sending for cir- 
eulars of trustworthy parties. The Agriculturist 
aims to admit no other class. 

Horses.—A few carrots with their grain will aid 
digestion and appetite, and improve their coats. 
Exercise daily. TZrain coltsso that no breaking will 
be needed, and that none of spirit or of harness re- 
sult. Keep working and carriage horses sharp shod, 
well groomed, and blanketed when standing out, 
or in cold stables after exercise. Ventilate stables, 
and abolish high feeding racks. 

Cows.—Dry off four to six weeks before calving. 
Give generous feed of hay and roots, but not much 
grain. Cut hay or straw, steamed, and a little bran 
or meal added, is profitable. Keep the skin healthy 
by frequent carding and brushing. Those about to 
calye should be turned loose into separate, roomy 
stalls. Watch their time, to give assistance, if 
needed, but do not interfere, unless absolutely nec- 
essary, and then use gentle means. Allow the calf 
to have the milk for four or five days. The effect 
of the first milk is medicinal and essential to the 
health of the young animal. After calving, let the 
cow alone; she will lie down awhile, and then get 
up and begin to eat. Then offer her a warm bran 
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mash, made with scalding water, but allowed to 
ceol to about blood heat. Keep her upon her 
usual feed, with the addition of roots, to promote 
the flow of milk. 

Sheep ought to have free, open yards or a more 
extensive range, for exercise and fresh air are es- 
sential to their health, Shelters must be well ven- 
tilated, not crowded, and the sheep turned out 
daily, except in severe storms. Pregnant ewes 
should have little grain, but roots with hay. Those 
yeaning early will need separate, clean, not over- 
littered apartments, and careful attention, that the 
lambs be not fatally chilled. 

Swine.—Allow breeding sows, near farrowing, 

potatoes or other succulent food, with bran or 
boiled corn-meal. Give them clean, well-littered 
sties, but not straw enough to endanger the young 
by covering them so that the sow will lie upon 
them. Poles, ten inches above the fleor, and about 
izht inches out from the sides, all around the pen, 
1 prove a great safeguard. 
Implements.—Have all in repair and readiness for 
spring work. In the end, buying is cheaper than 
borrowing. Consult advertisements, send for cata- 
logug@@nd circulars for information about new im- 
plements, and always get the best. 








— 


Work in the Horticultural Department. 
agp 

Now is the time to prepare for any emergency 
that may occur in the busy season. An extraspade 
or whiffletree, and a reserve supply of seed to re- 
plant in case of failure, are often of the greatest 
importance. Next month, active operations will 
be crowding, and even now, at the South, out-of- 
door work is going on. Trees should be ordered 
at once. Stock of some kinds may be very scarce, 
and it may be necessary to apply to more than one 
dealer, in order to procure the desired varieties. 
The assortment of seeds is at its best this month, 
and it is well to secure them now. The same with 
implements; purchase the best, and have extra 
ones or duplicates of parts that are liable to be 
broken. Test seeds, as far as possible, to be assured 
from your own knowledge that they are good. It 
is a great advantage to the purchaser and a con- 
venience to the vender, to order trees, seeds, and 
such things, well in advance. Seedsmen now haye 
their catalogues ready and their stock in store. 

= 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Washing and Scraping are of great benefit to neg- 
lected trees ; and washing, at least, may be done 
with advantage on all fruit trees. It destroys the 
young and almost invisible growth of mosses and 
lichens, kills dormant insects that have hidden in 
crevices, and improves the tree generally. Various 
tree washes have been recommended, but there is 
probably nothing better than good, home-made soft 
soap, thinned with water to work conveniently with 
a brush. Remove the loose scales of bark by means 
of a blunt scraper before washing. 

Insects are to be fought at all seasons. Remove 
the eggs of the tent-caterpillar before they hatch. 
They are to be found near the end of the small 
twigs, glued around in a neat band. The wingless 
females of the canker-worm begin to ascend the 
tree as soon as theground thaws. There are many 
protectors, all of which agree in prineiple—that of 
interposing a barrier over which the insect cannot 
crawl. 

Cions may still be cut. Pack them in fresh saw- 
dust; or, if put in a tight tin box, and kept ina 
cool place, they will keep in good condition until 
it is time to set them. 

Grafting should be done only when the swelling 
of the buds shows that vegetation is starting. Cions 
may be cut and preserved in moss or sawdust. 

Pruning is to be done hefore growth begins. In 


pruning neglected trees, the object should be to ~ 


get an open and well-balanced head. Take care 
that a bad wound is not made by the falling of the 
limb when partly sawed off. Pare wounds smooth, 
and cover them with melted grafting wax or brown 
paint, which may be tinted, to be less conspicuous, 





Planting.—The time for setting trees will be gov- 
erned by the locality. In the Southern States, 
planting will be done this month, but at the North 
nothing is gained by planting too early. Cold, dry- 
ing winds are very injurious. : 

Varieties.—For family use, the selection should 
comprise varieties from the earliest to the latest. 
For marketing, there should be but few varieties, 
and in making a selection, local experience is the 
only safe guide. Do not buy from the extrava- 
gantly colored pictures shown by traveling agents. 
If unfamiliar with the sorts, go about among those 
who grow fruit, and learn. 

Injured Trés.—Such as are broken by the wind 
should be pruned as the case may require ; and the 
stumps, when limbs are removed, should be painted 
over with hot grafting wax, to prevent the sap 
flowing out and “scalding’’ the bark, as the farm- 
ers call it. When trees are gnawed by mice and 
rabbits, if the injury does not amount to girdling, 
or nearly to that, pare the torn edges of the bark, 
and paint this also with grafting wax ; make a plas- 
ter of earth and cowdung and apply this, binding 
it on with a cloth. If girdled, the bark above and 
below should be united by means of twigs of the 
size of one’s finger inserted in each side and bound 
on, the ends being sharpened and fitting corre- 
sponding notches. 


Fruit Garden. 


Dwarf Trees will need pruning, washing with soap 
or lye, protection against insects, etc., and such 
other care as has already been suggested for trees 
in the orchard. 

Pruning of small limbs may be done with the 
knife wherever necessary, to bring trees into shape. 

Grape- Vines not attended to last autumn should 
be pruned in the first mild spell that occurs. 

Strawberries may be set as soon as plants can be 
procured, and the frost is fairly out of the ground. 

Trellises will be needed for grapes, and posts 
should be got out. Where durable timber is scarce, 
set a short locust post in the ground, and spike to 
it an upright of other wood. 

Blackberries and Raspberries should be set as early 
as the condition of the soil will allow. The under- 
ground shoots, which will form the canes of next 
season, start very early, and are likely to be injured 
if the setting is left until late. 

—_o—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


Every man, woman, and child in the country, or 
who lives where the backyard is not all flagged, 
except a square rod to dry clothes upon, or who 
lives, and does not board, is, or should be, practi- 
cally interested in the kitchen garden; the count- 
less daily blessings which come to the board 
every month in the year—yes, every day in the year 
—are blessings—God’s blessings—received from 
the garden. Good food brings health; fruit and 
vegetables are man’s first and most natural 
food. According to Moses, man was first permit- 
ted to eat meat after the flood. The crisp salads 
and spinach of the early spring are followed by 
the long list of delicious things until the store of 
various roots, cabbages, and celery, parsley, etc., 
fills our cellars and keeps us well supplied until 
spring comes again with its delicacies. 


Manure, the one thing needful for success in | 


gardening anywhere, North or South, whether to 
be spread for the crops or to be used for hot-beds, 
must not be allowed to get overheated. Turn it 
over, and water it if too dry. 

At the South hardy vegetables may now be sown 
—turnips, carrots, lettuce, cabbages, radishes, 
onions, leeks, spinach, parsley, ete., also plant po- 
tatoes, peas and rhubarb, asparagus and other roots. 
The time for planting tender vegetables, such as 
okra, beans, cucumbers, ete., must be governed by 
that at which it is safe to plant Indian corn. Corn 
is so generally planted all over the country, and the 
time at which it is safe to put in the crop is so well 
established in each locality, that it is always a safe 
guide for the inexperienced. 








Cold Frames.—Plants in these will need more 
care, must have plenty of air, and exposure by re- 
moving the sashes whenever the weather will allow. 

Hot-beds, unless very early vegetables are wanted, 
need not be made, at the Nerth, until next monta. 
In Southern gardens they may be prepared, and 
tomatoes, peppers, egg-plants, cabbages, etc., sown 
in them. Shelter from prevailing winds should be 
looked out for, and if necessary to make the bed in 
an exposed place, it will pay to put up a temporary 
fence to shut off prevailing winds. 

Brush and Poles for-peas and beans should be cut 
while there is leisure, trimmed and sharpened, and 
stacked near the place where they will be used. 

Root Crops that were left in the ground all winter 
—salsify, parsnips and horseradish—may be dug for 
sale or use whenever the ground is thawed. 

Rhubarb may be forced, by taking up the roots 
and setting them in boxes of earth in a greenhouse; 
or, afew roots in the bed may be forced by covering 
with boxes or barrels around which is heaped a 
good supply of fermenting manure. 

Potatoes.—Plant some early sort, such as Eyriy 
Rose, as soon as the frost will allow. 

Straw Mats to cover the sash, to protect plants 
from frost or too much sun, are very important. 
They should be 7 feet long, and 414 feet wide, so 
that two will cover three sashes. One of the sim- 
plest ways to make them is to stretch five strands 
of strong twine or “‘ marlin,”’ of the proper length, 
to form the mat, then lay on straw, with the but 
ends towards the edges of the mats, and about an 
inch in thickness; then put five other strings over 
the straw, and directly above the first ones, and 
take a large needle and twine and sew through the 
straw, taking care that the loop of the stitch catches 
both the upper and lower strings. 

Flower Garden and Lawn. 

It is pleasant to have in the flower garden, and to 
a less extent upon the lawn, a constant variation 
year after year, in the kind of flowers, and in their 
succession upon thesame ground. A little thought 
and planning will secure this, and add much to 
the interest of ornamental and pleasure grounds. 

Ornamental Trees should have the same care as 
fruit trees. Most of them will repay manuring ; 
and they need pruning whenever a branch disfigures 
the proper shape. 

Shrubs may be pruned and thinned. Those that 
bloom on the new wood may be cut back, but those 
which have their flower-buds already formed need 
only to be thinned when the growth is crowded. 

Plants in Pits must have air on warm days, or they 
will get drawn up oy the increasing heat of the sun. 
Give water only when the soil in the pots is dry. 

Dahlias, Cannas, etc., stored in cellars, ought not 
to be too damp. If there are signs of mould or 
rot, remove them %o a dry room. 

Rustic Work she ald have a coat of oil, and such 
trellises and frames as need it should be painted 
during the very early spring. 

Lawns may be ré-led as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, and i: they did not have a top-dressing 
last autumn, give one now of good compost. 

At the Sov:i,—Make walks, prepare borders, and 
set edgii:y. Transplanting of trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous perenuials, may be done, and the hard- 
ier annuals sown, 

alee 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


During mild weather more care will be required 
with the fires, as sudden changes are apt to occur. 
Maintain a uniform temperature, which should be 
10° to 15° lower by night than by day. 

Camellias that have done flowering must be 
pruned, and if the pots are full of roots, repot. 

Azaleas coming into flower should have more 
water, and when in bloom, be shaded from thesun. 

Dust should be removed from the leayes of win- 
dow plants by washing or showering. 

Bulbs should have the flower-stalk cut away as 
soon as out of flower. If in pots or boxes, the 
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feaves may be kept growing until they can be | the business interests saves in rent, in printing, | 7. omparative Stock of Grain in New York, Jan. 1. 
; p : . . ° * € 

turned out in the “yeast ee Bulbs that have and other machinery, in business clerk hire, in Sime: Seen, Hoe sio ee ots Parity 369 a tOO ng 
; rortn 6aving. a1 i rn, Is 2,061,0%$ 0'5¢0 ‘303,083 
Bowered in giseees are not worth saving mailing, and engravings, news, ete. cte., so that we | fie hnagns!s: eons sr 2 sence 

i 7 shading ing ‘ ‘ ; Barley, bushe 306.8% 33 19> 
Plants in Bloom will need shading during the can really give more in each paper for the same Git. ¥y bushels... ee a 62 1.16) ioe 
middle of the day. Bring those about to flower : , Mult, bushels ot11d aL 
money than we could if separate business estab- | Peas, bushels. 47,bi1 S839 


near the glass. 

Propagation.—Cuttings of Verbenas, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, and such plants as are often needed 
in large quantities, may be started, and by beginning 
early, the stock may be multiplied extensively. The 
temperature of the air of the i:ousc should always 
be lower than that of the cutting bench. 

Annuals, for summer blooming, may be sown in 
shallow boxes, and the seedlings, when large 
enough to handle, may be pricked out into other 
boxes. Many herbaccous perennials, started carly, 
will bloom the first year. 
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TWO MISTAKES—Read About Them. 


ep 

First, we think every one of our readers makes 
a Mistake, not secure the reading of 
HeartH AND Home. As that snd American Agri- 
culturist are supplied together for $4 a year, Hearth 
and Home really costs the reader of this Journal 
than 5 cents a week, which 


who does 


only $2.50 a year, or less 
is less than the price of one fair cigar, and less than 
the produce of one lien would sell for. Aside from, 
or if you prefer, in addition to any profit from the 
circulation of Hearth and Home, we really desire all 
it, because we believe it 
will both please and benefit them. It is really a 
very fine paper, and full of good things, and we 
not only know we can, but know we shall make it 
a first-rate Journal for every body. Its Engravings 
are very beautiful, pleasing, and instructive withal. 
These illustrations are not cheap ink blots, but are 


our old readers to have 


of the first class, and excellently printed. 

Its 20 pages are nearly double the size of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and, in addition to the engray- 
ings, there are two of these large pages of edito- 
rials on live topies ; a page or more on Agriculture, 
and one on Horticulture and Gardening, ete., pre- 
pared by the best practical men in the country; 
three pages on a varicty of topics, answers to 
queries, ete. ; a page or morc of the very best prac- 
tical information on Household work ; two pages of 


miscellany—art, science, literature, ineluding a 


couple of columns of choice humor, such as will 
rest the tired helping him to 


“laugh and grow fat ; 


man or woman, 
” and then come two pages 
of the most charming children’s reading that we 
find anywhere. Finally, we have four pages giy- 
ing, in a condensed but clear form, the news of a 
week, brought up to within an hour of mailing. 
Tn these pages one will find a record of every thing 
of general interest going on in the world, in such 
a form that busy men and women, and those not 
supplied with a large stock of newspapers, can find 
aready prébared digest of what is transpiring, 

without wading through a mass of printed matter. 

The latest financial,commercial, prod uce, live-stock, 
and other market reports are also given. Such is 
Hearth and Home, and we mean to make it so val- 
uable that no one can afford to be without it, and 
we want to have allour readers enjoy it. Please 
give itatrial. A specimen copy will be sent to 
any one desiring it. 

The second Mistake referred to above, is an idea, 
which we hear is entertained by some, that Hearth 
and Home and American Agriculturist are alike. 
They are entirely different in engravings and 
reading matter—as much so as if published a 
thousand miles apart, though the combination of 





lishments were required for cach Journal. 

With these facilities, and with a combined circu- 
lation reaching over 200,000 families, which 
divides the cost so as to make it comparatively 
small to each, we are able to present to every 
reader of the two Journals, 
only 8 cents a week, copies of engravings worth 
$35,000 to $40,009 each year, and anamount 
of reading matter equivalent to what is given in 


at the small cost of 


422 vood Books of the size usually sold at $1 each ! 
(> Both Journals are Electrotyped, so that 
Numbers from the beginning of the Volumes can 


at any time be supplied as called for. 
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Market Prices. 





Commercial Matters 


en 

Gold has been without remarkable change since our 
last, the extremes of the price having been 11044@11114, 
and the closing quotation on dan. 17, 110'4, against 1.1 
on Dec. 15......There has been more than an average 
trade in the leading kinds of Breadstuffs since our last, 
and the general tendency of prices has been upward. 
The export demand has been fair for Flour and Wheat, 
and moderate for Corn, at the advancing figures. The 
available supply of prime qualities has been much reduc- 
ed, and holders have shown increased confidence...... 
There has been reneweé activity in Provisions, especially 
in hog products, which close decidedly dearer...... The 
Cotton movement has been fairly active, but at variable 
prices, closing heavily...... There has been more call for 
Hay, Tobacco, and Wool, at rather steadier rates......The 
dealings in Hops have been unimportant and prices have 
been much depressed, on liberal offerings. particularly of 
undesirable qualities. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Jan. 17, 1871, 
and for the corresponding month last year; also for the 
year ending December 31, 1870. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts, Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Darley, Oats, 
26 days this m'th,394,000 276,000 198,000 5,600 317,000 291.000 


26 days last ui’ th.535,000 8,134,000 1,540,000 76,000 1,212,000 1,936,000 
SALES, Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days this m'th.521,000 2,041,000 973,000 47,000 216,000 811,000 
26 days last in’th.547,000 8,451,000 4,116,000 67,000 456,000 1,743,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 























| 
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RECEIPTS. Fionr.. Wheat, Corn Rye. Barley, Oats, 
26 days 1870.....304,000 276,000 198,06 "5 5,600 31 7,000 291 000 
24 days 1809.....247,500 195,000 141,000 —M— 178,000 237,000 
SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. PBarley. Oats. 
26 days 1870... 321,000 2,041,000 973,000 47,500 216,000 $11,000 | 
24 days 1869... .214,000 1:7: 56,000 995,000 $2,000 133,000 768,000 
3. Slock of grain in store at New York; 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1871. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
JAN. 16. ..000008 $,685,116 272,618 157,730 554,491 1,736,936 216,394 
1 
seeeeee 3,060,762 208,819 148,069 509,397 2,085,137 231,129 
"9 £092,990 300,000 116, 890 400,400 2,125,000 
1 809, 921 476,544 53,391 184,803 i 619,63 58 237,45: 
1,387,487 ‘761,894 59 369 107,474 1 033,079 130,881 
“1,438'876 589.973 25.437 106, 101 691, 166 119,046 
SUP U1, 0.05000 1,231,913 483,540 28,816 98,600 655.068 109,478 
106.478 69,845 > 21,891 91,630 488,143 108,775 
é .1.158,052 110,829 20,502 126.043 440,517 83,000 
April 11......1,845.186 285,916 23,249 187,172 756,811 99,988 
March 7 509,608 484.176 39,089 278, ~ 1,105,194 97,139 
Feb. 11. 2,902,638 531,003 62,112 322,425 1,199,672 36,214 
Jan. 12... ,....4,423,028 591,903 38,289 31,900 1,310,935 85,405 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of 
the last eight years: 

Fiour Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1870....4, 143,093 24,083,742 9,145,473 550, 4 5,020,718 9,626,606 
1969. . ..3,535,716 23,813,652 1,665, 4 803 7, 9% 7 
1868... 2,800,626 12,083,147 221,590 

9,640, 131 8130807 
5, 912 8,811,064 
8,768,925 9,851, 055 









i 491,915 2:544,891 1219521238 
1863... 14,574,059 19,937,855 14,234,599 439,567 2,144,485 11,076,035 


5. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. I Bys, gpuodieaig Oats. 
* 


29 #03 
7 13.453,136 7,164,895 





ER re -1,950,234 18,446,035 487 22,986 
“1,582, 211 18, 240,586 1,6: 49,393 
. 1,020,522 5,775,109 6,00 25 153,093 —— 94,340 














1868. 1869. . 1871. 
Western and State Flour....482,294 438,173 395,203 518, 349 
Canada Flour ......... 830 5,300 ‘: is a. 50 
Southern Flour.. s . 25, 459 30,601 46,560 870 
California Flour............- ses 19,904 1,140 
Grand total, bbls,.....5 508,583 490,978 443,478 565,069 








CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Dec. 15. 
PRICE OF GOLD.. Hil 


Jan. 17, 
10% 








FiLourn—Super to Extra State $10 @665 $560 @6S85 
Super to extra Southern, 515 @ 900 580 @ 9 25 
Batre WRG. .ccscsccccsacs 580 @ 9 25 630 @900 
Extra Genesee 665 @8% 6H @900 
Supertine Western...... .... 510 @6 4 5€0 @ 6 10 
RFs BLOC) o05 sasccdece< .. 389 @ 550 4 00 @ 560 
CORN-SIRAL, 54-0000 apacecs’ 380 @ 450 345 @ 450 
Waeatr—All kinds of White. 140 @ 180 170 @ 180 
All Kinds 1 55 


ot Redand Amber, 112 @ 148 115 @ 
Cor "le ellow ; eae " ; 




































dit Sg ee RC On eer ere "2 @ 8 
Oa’ r 3— Western : 58 @ 6 
State 60 @ 6 
Ryn 909 @112 
BARI 8 @112 
Hay— ] 105 @135 
STRAW, B00 WO, 556c0do00dene> 7 @115 
Corron— Middlings, % 1 @ 153 
Hops—Crop of 180, # tb 8 @ 16 
rearnErs—Live Geese, i Db. "5 @ 8 
Srep—Clover,# } .... : 11 @ 11% 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 450 @ 5 Of 
Flax, # bushel. eveesnesees © OO. Ge ee 
SUGAR —Brown, a » Sater 94@  ‘I13 
Monas C nba. @ gal. 18 @ 8 
CorFrer— fio, (Gold, in bo nay 9a 1 
A CBAOOD, oe ¢ Tb, 6 @ 12 
xl Le eh) 10 @ vis) 
= idly Doeen lie F leece, ® bb. 41 @ 56 
> om stic, pulled, # b........ 21 44 
ifornia, unwashed, aoe —- @ — 
Saree xa crates -—- G© — 
OIL-C Ae tinal fae wicaeeincss. S100 at 5D 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........1955 @24 00 
ari ne, # barre oeee 1700 @1T 50 
@i5 0) 
{@ 12% 12 @ 13 
0@ 20 & 42 
i, cm i @ 33 12 @ 33 
CUEESE.. Reig 5 @ 16% 5 @ 16% 
Bar sNS—# bushel. 1%5 @ 260 1% @ 26 
Pras—Canada, free, @ bn. 1% @130 125 @1o 
KkaGs—Fresh, # dozen ‘ 30 G@ 386 Sl @ 3 
PouLttry—Dressed Fowls.... 155 @ 18 16 @ 18 
Turkeys, dressed, @B........ 18 @ 2 6 @ 18 
Geese, # pair. ceecwh sree ep eee 2.50 ees 
Woodcock, # pair... Vatenseeoes 80 @ 1 00 —-—@ — 
Partridges, @ POR oscvcncasesits 80 @ 112 CO @ 150 
Ducks, # %....... 16 @ 19 15 @ 18 
Prairie c hicke ns, a p: dir, 15 ¢ —- @ — 
Quails, per dozen 159 @1% 
Venison, per B..... > @ tM 
Reding pe BR bbl 250 @50) 
SET 300 @359 
100) @12% 
509 @10 00 
300 @460 
900 @12 09 
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New-York Live-Stock Markets.— 


s. Calves. Shee, Dp. Swine. Te 














WEEK ENDING. Peeves. Cow 


DBE.. JOM cscncsee ses v4 78 950 
Dec. 26th.. +. 6,57 69 1,178 
Ban. 2A..a. ot Ti8 
BOR. DDiscccce 65 805 
Jan. 15th 8 602 
Total ind Weeks 91,231 ©=— 83 4513 
do. for prev.5 Weeks 31, ‘90 448 GAS 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Shee D. Swine. 

Average per Weak .oceeeee A247 66 $63, 

do. do. last Month....6,984 89 = 1,509 


do. do. pren’s Donth.., 8,403 
Average per Week, 180. 47 
Average per Week, 1869. 

do. do. do, 1868 
do. do. do. 1867. 
ae, do, do. 1866, 

jaw do, do, 1865, 
Total in 1866 
Total in 186 
Total in 186 : 
Total in 1866..... 218'8)) 
Total in 1865. ... - 200,271 6, 
Total in 1804.......s+s +2 267,609 7,603 











75,621 


Beef Cattle.—The lighter supply during the five 
weeks just ended fails to add anything to the price. In 
fact, sae have steadily declined, with the exception of 
holiday week, when large quantities of fancy cattle were 
sent in for sale,—more than ever before, and more than 
could be sold at the rates such animals usually reach. <A 
few of the first choice ran up to 20c.@2I1c. per b., net 
weight, but nearly as good bullocks went at 1%c.@1S8c. 
before all were closed out. The course of trade has been 
such as to inflict serious loss upon speculators and drov- 
ers who had previously contracted for stock. Some of 
the old dealers have been compelled to retire, and others 
will be forced to follow, unless something more favorable 
turns up. Cattle have been costing nearly as much at the* 
West as they would sell for here. The canses are a con- 
tinued large supply, and markets never before so filled 
with poultry and game. Buffalo from the prairies, cattle 
dressed in Chicago, deer brought down in the western 
wilds, with innumerable quail, grouse, and rabbits, all 
detract from the trade in live-stock. A whole car load of 
15,000 Ibs. buffalo saddles has just arrived from Colorado 
and Kansas. The meat is offering below the price of 
beef. Late arrivals of cattle showa better quality, with 
very few Texans among them. During the year 18%0, 
there were 39,652 Texan cattle, that Siate standing second 
in source of supply. 
unsatisfactorily for dealers. Orders have gone West 
to hold back the stock until there is an improvement here. 





The present trade closes in a very _ 
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Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 





figures at which large lots were sold: 





do 9th. do 
do 16th. do 


Milech Cows.—The fresh cow trade seldom amounts 
tomucb during the winter. Milkmen supply themselves 
in the fall, and towards spring begin to purchase again. 
Trade has been very dull for 2 month past, poor cows 
selling low Some sent in to be palmed off as fresh 
cows, when they were really “stepmothers,” were sold 
at $25@$30 each. Very poor, but fresh cows are selling 
at $45@$55, fair to good at S70@$S5, and prime to extras 
$90@$100......Calves.—These have fallen off in num- 
bers, but remain steady, so far as prices are concerned. 
During the winter season, large quantities are sent in 
ready dressed, with skins on, which do not appear in the 
receipts Such calves sell at 12c.@16c. for thin to prime 
milk veals. and 6c.@10c. for fed calves, Live are worth 
10c.@12c. per t., if fair to fat, and 4c.@S8c. for grass or 
hay fed up to thin, milk veals...... Sheep.—There was 
od supply of extra fat sheep sent in for the holidays, 

Phing from 120 to 200 Ibs. alive. Such animals sold 
8c.@10c., with an occasional sheep still higher. Since 
then the markets have been tame, with a surplus of 
stock usually on hand. Butchers now complain of the 
si ae sent to market heavy with lamb. : Wethers 


Dec. 19th.ranged10 @21 c. Av.14 c Large sales 13 ; 18 
do 2th, do 10 @17 ¢ do 18%c. do do. 124%@15 
Jun 2d. do. 8%@I16%e. do. 138%c. do. do. 12%@15 

84%@16 cdo. 18\%c. do. do. 11 = 


8 @15 ¢c.do 18 ¢. do. do. 11 @L 





sel h the quickest. Prices range from 4'4¢.@5\%¢c. 
per b., live weight, for thin to fair sheep, and 6c.@‘c. 
for good to extra...... Swine.—In addition to the 
102,450 live hogs during the last five weeks, we have had 
36.779 Western dressed, most of them during the past 
fortnight. Arrivals of dressed, at the present time, 
equal those sent in alive. Dealers in hogs have had a 
rough season so far, prices declining between the time 
the hogs were bought West and sold here. They are now 
about 4c. lower than one month ago, and nearly 2c. be- 
low the prices of this time last year. We quote live at 
%6c.@7%c., with city dressed at 84c.@9%c., and Wes- 
tern dressed at 814¢.@8%c. Light pigs, when selected 
out, sell for more money. 
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Special Premiums. 

FoR A RENEWAL AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, OR ONE SUBSCRIBER TO 
HEARTH AND Home. 

Trophy Tomato has proved so far superior to 
others that we desire to have it widely distributed, and 
we have made such arrangements with Col. Waring as to 
enable us to offer pure seed from headquarters, with his 
trade-mark guaranty of genuineness, 

Japan Lilies.—We offer from the gardens of A. S, 
Fuller, Esq., several of the beautiful Japan Lilies, some 
of which have been sold by seedsmen within the last two 
years as high as $5 each. Any one of these is an orna- 
ment to any garden, and they can be had free as premiums. 

Eumelan Grape-Vines.—Hasbrouck & Bushnell, 
proprietors of the original stock, will supply us with 
vines of this most excellent variety, and we wish all of 
our subscribers would try at least one. 

I.—To every old subscriber to American Agricullurist 
who after this date renews, and sends one new subscrib- 
cr, with $1.50 for each, and 5 cents for postage on the 
premium, we will send any one of the following eight 
articles that may be chosen: 

1 Package (200 Seeds) of Trophy Tomato Seeds. 
Or :—1 Bulb Red Japan Lily, Lilium speciosum rubrum. 
Or :—1 Bulb White Japan Lily, Léliwm speciosum album. 
Or :—1 Bulb Golden-banded Lily, Léléwm auratum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Long-flowered Lily, Lilium longiflorim. 
Or :—1 Bulb Gladiolus. or Sword Lily, named varicties. 
Or :—2 Bulbs 7igrédia,or Mexican Tiger Lily, differ’t kinds, 
Or :—1 Eumelan Grape-Vine No. 1. 

II.—For one subscriber, received after this date to 
HEARTH AND HOME, for one year, at $3, with 5 cents 
for postage on the article, we will send any desired one 
of the above premiums. Subscriptions taking these spe- 
cial premiums will not be counted in other premium lists. 
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Serviceable Pump for Deep Wells. 
—"'T. B. R.,” Broad Run, Va., writes: ‘I have found 
difficulty in obtaining a good, durable pump for a deep 
well. Do you know a pump which is desirable for wells 
70 to 75 feet deep, in localities not eonvenient to cities ? 
Durability, and non-liahility to get out of order are prime 
necessities with us.’—We do know, just such a pump, 
and believing it to be one of the best if not the very best 
pump in the world, we offer it asa prize for subscribers 
to the Agrécullurist. See our Premium List on page %3. 











containing a@ great variety of Iems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paéd in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. Ifnot paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us ewéthout any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take hés 
receipt for tt. Letters thus sent to us are at ouw risk. 


Bound Copies of Volume 29 are 
now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 each, if 
sent by mail. Any of the previous thirteen volumes 
(16 to 28) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
wards send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club at $20; and so of the other club rates. 

There is No Mistake in the assertion 
that Many Thousanis of our readers may this month se- 
cure, free of cost, on: or more of the valuable articles de- 
scribed on pages 73, (4, and %5, (see also page 44,) and 
that, too, without interfering with their regular business. 
A subscriber or twoa day for either journal, will soon 
count up enough for a lxrge and valuable premium. Few 
persons, if properly enli- hiened as to the practical value 
of such journals, will faii to subscribe. They will decide 
to save, if necessary, a few cents per week from some 
needless luxury, to secure so large an amount of wseful 
reading, and so many hundrcc's of fine engravings.- They 
only need an invitation with a few explanations from 
some one who knows the journals. 


Spring will Secon be Along, and 
those who contemplated setting out fruit trees, shrubs, 
etc., will do well to look out early for their supplies. It 
is best to begin in time, and send now for catalogues of 
seeds, trees, and plants, and mak up orders. If deal- 
ers have their orders early, they can be all ready to sup- 
ply them at the proper time, far better than if they 
“come ali in a heap’ just at the digging season, 
and the earliest orders generally fare the best. Our 
own advertising columns furnish a fair cirectory to good 
dealers—we aim to admit none others—none that we 
would not buy of ourselves if occasion required. As 
our advertisers know our strict rules, and their danger of 
exclusion, if nothing worse, if any member of ow? family 
of readers is not well dealt by, it is always best in writ- 
ing, on sending for circular, etc., to note the fact when 
advertisements responded to were seen in this journal. 





That Little Steam-Engine, which was 
described in December, is worthy of all we said of it. 
Our own boys find it a perpetual source of interest; 
and the first one obtained, which has been very frequently 
run during more than two months, seems rather to im- 
prove with age and use. Fifty-five of our Sunday school- 
boys each received one of these as a Christmas token from 
their teachers, and we know of nothing else that could 
have given a hundredth part so much pleasure as these 
have. Several have added various toy attachments, which 
are worked by steam, and are quite interesting. Itis not 
only a pleasing but a rational toy for boys, and there are 





a good many grown-up boys that enjoy them. They are 
perfect, reciprocating engines that eo. Our first 2,000, 
bought for premiums, are fast going to those who have se- 
cured them, but we have made arrangements for a sup- 
ply, for a month more at least, and will continue to fur- 
nish one of these for three subscribers to American Agri- 
culturést at $1.50 each, or for two subscribers for Hearth 
and Home at $3 each a year. They will be mailed safely 
to any part of the United States or Territories, if 36 cents 
be supplied for prepaying posting on the engine and box. 
For two subscribers to each paper at the above prices, 
we will send an engine post-paid. 





Sundry KKumbugs.—It is lamentable 
that Journals, otherwise respectable, continue to adver- 
tise almost any swindler that will pay them for the space. 
Toissue good papers, with such advertisements where 
they will meet the eyes of the unwary, is equivalent to 
selling sugar-coated poison under a false name. Many of 
the things advertised contain poison to mind and morals 
ten times worse in the end than strychnine itself, which 
indeed kills the body, but not the soul also. A letter be- 
fore us frem a gentleman who writes like one of fair in- 
telligence, tells us how he was swindled by responding 
to an advertisement which was so constantly before 
him in Harper’s Weekly, and in other leading journals, 
(including several “‘ Religious’? papers,) that he sup- 
posed it must be all right. This is only one case in hun- 
dreds that are constantly coming to our knowledge. 
Covert advertisements of vicious books and appliances, 
are continually placed before the young. Every pub- 
lisher should promote the pecuniary and moral interests of 
his readers; he has no right to print any advertisement 
that he has not good reason to believe is of a useful 
character, and from an upright, reliable, and responsible 
advertiser. If his Editors—who are supposed from their 
very position to have facilities for information superior 
to those enjoyed by the readers—cannot determine as to 
the’character of advertisements, they should be dismiss- 
ed, and better men put jn their places. Unfortunately, 
they are not usually consulted, but office boys or clerks, 
who are expected to get in all the money they can, are 
left to judge of advertisements, or left without discre- 
tion; and so we often find in one column ‘Sunday 
reading,” moral precepts, warnings against vice, exhor- 
tations to honesty, ete., and in the next column or two, 
on the same page, advertisements of a directly opposite 
tendency, and of the meanest swindlers. ‘ Brethren, 
these things ought not so to be.”......We have another 
large batch of letters and circulars concerning the pre- 
tended counterfeit money operators, mostly from parties 
already reported. We will simply give a list of their as- 
sumed names, old and new, as 4 sort of guide or direc- 
tory to this class of swindlers: Jas. P. Baker & Co. ; H. 
Colter & Co.; Bell & Son; King & Co. ; Owen Brothers ; 
Jas, Fisher & Co.; Williams & Co. (the above 7 names 
all used by one man); Wm. J. Ferguson; H. Hicks & 
Co. ; Rufus Stockton; Thos. W. Pierce ; Wm. B. Logan; 
Robt. H. Holland ; Jos. R. Lee; B. B. Walker & Co.; 
Jno. F. Hamilton; Jas. B. Sherman, etc. And as new 
names, assumed by this class of swindlers, we have C. EB. 
Benson & Co., 176 Broadway; W. H. Wood & Co., 208 
Broadway ; J. C. Walter and Batey & Co. (alias Thos, 
Pierce), 599 Broadway; E. Conway & Co., 102 Nassau-st., 
ete. A double thief, calling himself H. Colter & Co., 
195 Broadway, but who will not receive any letters there, 
wants money by express, and not only seeks to steal other 
people’s money, but he either has stolen or counterfeited 
the printed envelopes of Messrs. R. H. Allen & Co., pro- 
prietors of the well-known Agricultural Warehouse, and 
uses these to give character to his swindling circulars 
enclosed in them. Several other reputable firms have 
been similarly imposed upon...... A letier from Lock- 
port, Ohio, says the writer’s boy was so worked upon by 
a circular sent out from Canton, O., that he stole $10 and 
forwarded it, and received about $100 in counterfeit 50c., 
25c., and 10c. currency. The name given we withhold, 
as we have no such name on our list of pretended coun- 
terfeit dealers, and furthermore none of these men actually 
send any counterfeit money; they only pretend to, and 
then pocket the money of their dishonest dupes. If any 
one has received such circulars from Canton, Ohio, please 
send us acopy...... ‘Jeffries’ Grand Gift and Musical 
Jubilee” of Council Bluffs, Iowa, though varieusly sugar- 
coated, is in principle and in fact, nothing more nor bet- 
ter than a ‘“‘ Havana Lottery.” We should prefer the 
latter, if disposed to invest at allin any such thing, for 
all the prizes awarded in the Havana Lotteries, where 
any are received, are in gold, good anywhere, and not 
what-will-you-do-with-them city lots, which would be 
sold regularly for cash, if they could be readily sold for 
any thing like what they are put down at as ‘ prizes.” 
We suppose some people will be foolish enough to invest 
in this and similar “Gift Enterprises,” qaias lotteries, 
but we hope not one of our readers will do so..... A 
gentleman in Maryland, who chanced to receive a copy 
of our paper from Washington, as a wrapper, gives us 
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quite a list of swindles practised upon himself and neigh- 
bors. Had he read the Agricuturist for past years, he 
would have seen all those humbugs he speaks of, and 
many hundreds of others, shown up in their true colors. 
His account could be repeated in almost every neighbor- 
hood in the entire country where this journal has not 
been read for years past by a sufficient number of per- 
sons to act as centers of information to the community 
generally...... H. H., of Baltimore Co., Md., and a good 
q@many others, are ‘‘ definitely” informed that not only the 
** Spanish Policy *’ a 599 Broadway affair, but every other 
case is a positive swinfle, where parties profess that a 
** $200” watch or any other prize has been drawn which 
can be had by the payment of 5 or 10 per cent on the valu- 
ation. There have been very many operations of this 
kind, mainly by parties claimiag to be “ receivers’’ for 
some exploded gift enterprise. We have had many $5 
and $10 bills sent us to pay such assessments, which have 
of course been returned. Multitudes have caught at the 
plausible bait ; their money has never been heard of after- 
wards. In some instances operators have sent a cheap 
pinchbeck or gilded or silvered watch, costing $2 or $3 
to get up, instead of the ‘* $100,” or ‘* $165,” or ‘“* $200” 
watch, said to have been drawn. The professed ‘‘ Spanish 
Policy” is an outrageous swindle...... Most of the 
professed ‘agents’ of ‘‘ Havana lotteries,’’ now oper- 
ating in this country, are swindlers, using counterfeit 
tickets; nothing is ever heard of the money sent to 
them ; and the cases are so rare where one gets any thing 
from the genuine tickets, that none but very ignorant 
people or lunatics, will ever invest a dollarin them...... 
The Pocket Time-keeper for $1 is an absolute fraud—no 
better than a chip of wood with a string tied toit. The 
seller may well say ‘‘it can never go wrong,” for the 
reason that it never goes at all. Rocks may just as well 
be said to be ‘‘ never out of time **—‘t never too fast nor 
too slow.”’ The seller gives his business place as 
‘Broadway, N. Y.” Said street is some six or seven 
miles Jong, and has over 1,500 numbered buildings, 
with five to fifty rooms in each; so the defrauded one 
would have a long search to find this maw. And, by the 
way, the reader may always consider any man a 
swindler who fails to give his street number in any city 
or village large enough to have the buildings numbered. 
But the giving of the number is no certain indication of 
reliability. A private dodge is to give a picture of some 
large building, with the operator’s name on the front. 
You go there and hunt through 30 or 40 rooms without 
finding the name you are looking for; or if found, it is in 
small letters on a door, which is kept closed except to 
the letter-carrier or some green dupe, whose character is 
studied through a small invisible aperture before the 
door is opened. Perhaps more frequently a boy or clerk 
is found, while the chief operator is behind a screen, and 
the said clerk answers that the Proprietor is or is not in, 
according to a secret signal from the hidden boss, who 
judges from his retreat whether cr not he has a goose to 
be picked...... NEVER buy professedly cheap jewelry, of 
any kind, except from a well-known, skilful, and reliable 
dealer, or upon his judgment. These cheap diamonds, 
“equalling in brilliancy real diamonds,’’ are poor glass af- 
fairs, worth nothing except to make the wearer appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of people who know any thing of 
genuine articles. Many thousands of glass things, cost- 
ing a few cents to make, fitted into a galvanized setting, 
are sold at $5 to $10 each, and represented to the buyer 
as ‘‘ equal to diamonds valued at $100 to $600. ‘* ALL this 
cheap jewelry business is sheer humbug, as every one 
will find who touches it, ‘‘C.0.D.” or etherwise...... 
An Old Subscriber in Cuyahoga Co., O., writes us to 
caution the farmers of that State against the operations 
of a so-called Cleveland Roofing Company. He says they 
go into a place, select their man, offer to put on hés roof 
free, as an advertisement, get his signature to an order 
for the material, and then use this in cencoeting a forged 
note, which is sold to confederates, after which, threats 
of Jaw are used to frighten farmers into paying black- 
mail. We know nothing further than is gleaned from 
the letter before us, but it will be well for farmers to look 
out for any such swindles. We remember in old times 
of having a new patent fanning mill left fora few days 
as a sample to be seen by the neighbors—rather against 
the protest of the farmer. The next thing was a bill for 
it of $30, and then a suit—but the result was, they paid 
$6 storage and took their mill away...... Once again, we 
earnestly caution our readers against heeding the circu- 
lars or letters of any advertising Doctor, or his medi- 
cines. Listen to no advertising eye or ear or lung 
doctor. But our space is full, and we must leave over, to 
the next paper, several humbugs now in hand. 


Burning Corn-Stalks.—R. T. P.,” 
who has a river-bottom farm in Ohio, writes: ‘‘I do not 
cut up my corn fodder, but in the spring I hitch a horse 
to each end of a railroad iron rail, and drag down the 
corn fodder and plow it under. In cultivating the land 
afterwards this fodder is sometimes pulled up. What 











benefit are the stalks to the soil when turned under, and 
would it be considered wasteful if they were raked up 
into piles and burned ?’”*—With us, we should consider 
the stalks worth from $2 to $3 per ton for manure. On 
rich, bottom land, abounding in organic matter, they 
may be of little value; and in such a case, if they can be 
burned with little labor, we should not regard the prac- 
tice as altogether reprehensible. 





Another Good Advertising Me- 
dium.—The circulation of Hearth and Home has heen 
increased more than twenty per cent since its publication 
from this office, while its advertising rates remain (for 
the present) the same as formerly. The same rule as to 
character of advertisements is observed as in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. It is read by a buying class, and at the 
rates charged (40 cents per line), is one of the cheapest 
mediums in the country. 





House and Barn from Designs in 
the Agriculturist.—Mr. Alex. Kinmont, Defiance 
Co., Ohio, in renewing his subscription to the American 
Agriculturist, writes: ‘‘ I have taken it for several years, 
and find it a very valuable paper. I have followed hints 
from it in building my barn and house, and am well 
pleased with the result. The barn is a bank barn on the 
level with bridge. It is very satisfactory. My house is 
a one-story house, from’ plans in the American Agricul- 
turést for January, 1867, It is all I can desire for ease and 
comfort.” 





How to Get Rid of Rats and 
Mice.—A gentleman of large experience, and fully as 
humane as most of us, says he gets rid of rats by putting 
potash in their holes and runs. The poor wretches get it 
on their feet, and over their fur, then they lick it, and 
don’t like the taste of it; it burns them somewhat, and 
the more they see of it, the less they like it; so they 
clear out almost as soon as the application is made. To 
get rid of mice, the same person uses tartar-emetic, min- 
gled with any favorite food; they take it, take sick, and 
take their leave. 

Preserving Eggs.—This subject has been 
so thoroughly discussed at different times in our pages, 
that many persons must have made careful trials, and be 
able to report their success or failure in the use of differ- 
ent recipes. It is much easier to preserve eggs in au- 
tumn, to keep until February, than to preserve spring 
and summer eggs to last through moulting time. 





Unloading Potatoes or Corn—A 
Good Idea.—R. W. Twitchell, of Kent, Ohio, writes: 
“In unloading corn in the ear or potatoes, when you 
wish to shovel them out of the wagon box, it is general- 
ly a vexatious job to pick out two or three bushels by 
hand before there is room to begin to shovel. Now, by 
taking arather wide board, about three feet long, and 
placing one end on the bottom and the other on the end- 
board, you have a chance to begin shoveling at once. 
The board should be somewhat wider than the shovel, 
and of course must be put in before loading. 





** Whatis the Best Subsoil Plow?’’ 
—We cannot tell. There are several patterns that answer 
a good purpose. Let us hear from those who have used 
them, especially in regard to ease of draft and effective- 
ness of work, as well as those adapted to light work on 
sandy subsoils, and those suited to heavy clay subsoils, 
with more or less stones to strike against. 





Scours in Sucking Pigs.—‘ Farmer” 
writes from Goldsboro, N. C.: ‘‘I frequently lose young 
pigs by scours before they are old enough to eat. Can 
you not give your readers a simple and efficient remedy ?”” 
It would be guess work to prescribe without a knowledge 
of the cause. This probably lies in the food of the sow, 
but very likely in the treatment of both dam and farrow. 
Is the sty warm, dry, and well littered? and does the 
sow have, both before and after farrowing, wholesome, 
cooked food consisting largely of roots? 

Cotton-Seed Meal.—G. R. A.,” of Bid- 
deford, Me.—This is used quite extensively in this sec- 
tion of the country for milch cows, and for nothing else. 
When used in connection with meal or shorts, it is con- 
sidered superior to all meal or any other grain feed. 

Use of Ashes with Bones, etc.— 
Wm. Eppinger, of Morgan Co., W. Va., asks: “ Will it 
pay to buy bones at one cent per pound and ashes at 
twelve cents per bushel, to dissolve the bones with ?”— 
Ans.—$W a ton is dear for bones; they dissolve slowly 
in either manure or ashes, but the ashes will probably 
be worth 12c. per bushel. That is enough to offer for 
good hard-wood ashes, such as soap boilers would use. 
‘*¢ Will the ashes set the ammonia free ?”’—Ans.—Yes, un- 





with a layer of earth or peat. ‘‘ Is it good to mix ashes 
with hen manure, to be applied to corn in the hill ?”—~ 
Ans.—No; much better mix dried earth with it, and 
work it over thoroughly once or twice. 





Large Hen Establishments.—G. L. 
Hurst, Chicago. We know ef none successfully carried 
on where more than one or two hundred fowls are win- 
tered. There may be such. On Mr. Warren Leland's 
farm some thousands are kept, but these are scattered, 
and have the range of twenty acres. There is no doubt 
about the profit in it, provided the stock remains healthy. 


Hiring Men by the Month.—The 
same writer asks; ‘Ifa man employed by the month 
for a certain number of months lose time, can he be re- 
quired to make it up ?”—We think not. If he was hired 
for $26 per month, and either from sickness, or with the 
consent of the employer, lost three days’ time, $3.00 
might be deducted from his wages, but he could not be 
compelled to work three days longer than the tim 
was hired for; neither could he, in such-a case, comp, 
the employer to let him ‘ work out his lost time.’? Thi 
is not a legal opinion, but we think it is common sense, 
and the law is supposed to be based on justice and com- 


mon sense. ia 


Plaster in Manure Heaps.—A corre- 
spondent asks: ‘If plaster is put into a manure heap, 
and the manure is spread on the land next spring, will 
the plaster do as much good as if put on separately, or 
does it lose its power by being put in the manure heap ?” 
—If any portion of the plaster is converted into sulphate 
of ammonia, the ammonia will do more good than the 
plaster. And the plaster not acted upon, will not be in- 
jured. It is plaster still. 











Rabbits and Young Trees.—‘s.,” 
xeorgetown, Ohio, succeeds in keeping rabbits from in- 
juring his trees, by rubbing the trunks with hog’s liver, 
as high up as the rabbits can reach. It seems that an- 
imal matter is repulsive to the rabbit. Many Western 
orchardists sprinkle their trees with blood. Some shoot 
arabbit, split it open, and rub the tree with the raw flesh. 





Is Ditching Farm Work ?—A corre- 
spondent writes: ‘Ifa farmer employs a man by the 
month to work on a farm, can he require him to ditcha 
part or all of the time as farm work ?’’—If he hired him 
simply to do farm work, and said nothing about requir- 
ing him to dig ditches, it is somewhat doubtful whether 
he could compel him to ditch most or all of the time. 
The question would turn on the common custom. Dig- 
ging ditches is certainly ordinary farm work, but it would 
be unfair to keep a man at it all of the time. 





What Kind of Stock?—Wm. Webb, 
Huntington Co., Ind., writes: ‘‘Our farms in this vicin- 
ity are on river bottoms, especially adapted to corn, grass 
or roots. What kind of stock should I raise to make the 
most of a given amount of labor—whether horses, cattle, 
swine, or sheep ?*’—Ans.: Grass, corn, and roots indicate 
clearly beef or mutton, or both. We should say stock 
with cattle first at any rate, and feed for beef cither rais- 
ing Shorthorn steers to turn off at 3 years old, or buying 
stock to fatten up for market. After a while you can go 
into mutton sheep, raising both green fodder crops and 
roots for them, and increasing the size of the flock as 
they prove profitable. Of course long wools of some 
kind would be the class to select. 


Seed Corn for Soiling Crops.—The 
result of our experiments last year with Soiling Corn, in- 
dicates that what is known in the New-York trade as 
‘Western mixed” (a small grained corn of mixed 
color), is the best. Sweet corn we found hard to buy, 
and the variety we used had a very small growth of 
stalks. Probably the ‘Dexter’? and the ‘ Stowell” 
would have done better, but we could not buy these for 
less than $8 per bushel. ‘‘Southern White,”’ which pro- 
duces an enormous growth of stalk and leaf, seems—at 
least when grown at the North—to be deficient in sugar 
and other nutritive matter. The ‘ Western mixed” 
grew to a very good size, about 7 or § feet high, and 
the rows, which were 3 feet apart, interlaced thickly 
at the top. In quality we could not perceive (judging 
from the condition of the stock and the produce of the 
dairy) that it was inferior to sweet corn. How much 
allowance is to be made for the very dry and hot weather 
of Jast summer we cannot say, but while we shall exper- 
iment again this year with the Southern variety (sweet is 
out of the question on account of the difficulty of getting 
seed), we shall plant nearly our whole crop with the 
Western, using 5 bushels of seed per acre, in 3-foot drills. 
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Roup or Swelled Head—Catarrh 
in Fowls,—“ J. P. H.’s” hens have clearly the Roup. 
They swell around the eyes, and after a while go blind in 
one eye, or in both, and it is catching. No common fowl 
is worth bothering with after the eyes swell badly; be- 
fore that they may be cured with tolerable ease. The 
mouth, throat, eyes, and nostrils should be washed out 
clean, and sponged with strong chloride of lime-water, 
or what is better Labaraque’s solution, chlorinated soda, 
and the whole flock, but the ailing ones particularly, 
should have the heartiest diet—iron in their water, bread 
and ale, soft feed well peppered, and meat of some kind. 





A Good Jersey Grade Weifer.—M. 
Abraham Peckham, of Middletown, R. I., has a seven- 
eighths Jersey heifer that came in last spring at two 
years old. She gave, all threugh the season of good feed, 
fourteen quarts of milk a day. She is to calve again 
early in March,and when we saw Mr. Peckham, about 
the middle of January, he told us she was giving four 
quarts a day. This is the sort of animal that butter 
farmers must raise if they hope to have the best results, 
only the more nearly thorough-bred they are, the better. 
This heifer will not weigh more than 650 lbs., and she 
has given, between her first and second calving, not less 
than 2,500 quarts of the richest milk. A big Shorthorn 
cow, weighing twice as much, and consuming twice as 
much, would have done well if she gave 4,000 quarts. 
She would have cost more to raise, more to keep, and 
would not probably come in until a year later. The 
probability is, though this we cannot positively assert, 
that her 4,000 quarts of milk would hardly have made 
more butter than the 2,500 quarts of the little Jersey, and 
its quality would certainly not have been so good. If 
every farmer who makes butter as a leading branch of 
his business would secure the services of a thorough-bred 
Jersey bull, of well-known butter-making stock, butter 
making would be much more profitable, and the country 
would be much better supplied ten years hence than is 
possible with the hap-hazard, scrub bull-breeding that 
now prevails. 

The AirseLine Railroad, from New 
York to Boston, will be one of the most important 
routes in the Eastern section of the country. The fact 
that five distinct railroad and steam-boat routes have for 
years past connected these two important cities, with a 
profitable patronage upon all of them, indicates the im- 
mense amount of daily travel. It needs little figuring to 
estimate the advantage of a direct, through railroad that. 
shall save 20 to 25 miles of distance, and an hour's time 
to each one of yast multitudes that annually traverse this 
route. Reckoning a thousand for each week day, the an- 
nual saving in distance would be six and a quarter mil- 
lion miles, or two hundred and fifty times around the 
globe, and a hundred years in time, estimating the saving 
in distance at 20 miles and in time at one hour. The 
new route passes through many localities which will af- 
ford much local traffic. We are glad to learn that under 
the energetic presidency of our old friend, David Lyman, 
the last link in this route (between Middletown and Wil- 
limantic, Conn.) is rapidly approaching completion. (This 
portion of the Air-line route is termed the New Haven, 
Middletown, and Willimantic Railroad. Messrs. Hatch 
and Foote offer some first mortgage bonds, which must 
certainly be a safe and profitable investment for any one 
having $500 or upwards to put out on interest. An ex- 
amination of the documents, which the advertisers 
furnish free to all applicants, will be interesting even to 
those not specially desiring to invest.) 





Shares’ vs. Nishwitz Harrows.— 
A farmer at Horseheads, N. J., asks our opinion as to the 
relative merits of these two harrows.- We have not used 
the Nishwitz harrow on our own farm, but from what 
we saw of it at the Trial at Utica and other places, deem 
it a useful implement. Shares’ harrow we have used for 
some years and can recommend it, especially when having 
steel teeth. We should think it less liable to get out of 
order, especially on stony land, than the Nishwitz. WNei- 
ther of these implements, however, is properly a harrow. 
They are a cross between a harrow, a cultivator, an old- 
fashioned English rib-roller, and a gang plow. They cut 
the ground and turn it over in small, shallow furrows. We 
are inclined to think the Nishwitz would be the most ef- 
fective in proportion to draft, and much the most durable. 

Windmills.—W. Haskell, Bucksport, Me., 
writes: “I see in the Agriculturist an allusion to a 
windmill for raising water. Perhaps others of your 
readers as well as myself woyld like a little information 
as to their cost, efficiency, and best mode of construc- 
tion; and whether they could be used as a motive power 
for other purposes as well as for raising water.” The 
writer has used a windmill for nearly three years to 
raise water up an elevation of nearly 50 feet, and over a 
horizontal distance of 800 feet. The original cost of the 





machine was $150, and it cost about $50 to set it up. Its 
operation has been perfectly satisfactory. It ran for two 
years and a half without being injured in any way, al- 
though we had during that time the severest gale that has 
been known for fifty years. A few months ago one of 
the clamping irons having been so much worn away as to 
give too much play to the machine, it got rocking in a 
heavy wind and was badly broken, so that it cost about 
$40 to repair it. It now seems to be about as good as 
new. There are two or three requisites that seem to be 
very essential in the construction of windmills. The 
sails must be constructed on the principle of window 
blinds, so that there must be no single piece exposed to 
the wind that will offer much surface for its action ; there 
must be some system of governors that will cause it to 
feather its sails when running at too greata velocity ; and 
the sails must be held up to the wind by a weight or 
weighted lever, that will yield and allow them to feather 
before too great a strain comes upon them. A properly 
constructed windmill is perfectly adapted to the driving 
of any farm machinery, with the single exception that it 
cannot be depended upon at all times, being available 
only when the wind blows. 

The American Journal of Science 
to be Published Monthly.—The scientific world 
will greet with pleasure the appearance of this ancient 
and honored journal as a monthly. It was begun by Pro- 
fessor Silliman in 1818, and is now continued in the pro- 
prietorship as well as editorship of Professor B. Silliman, 
his son, and Professor Jas. D. Dana, assisted by Prof. 
Gray, the botanist, Prof. Gibbs, the chemist, both of 
Harvard College, and by Prof. Newton, the astronomer, 
Prof. Johnson, the agriculturist, Prof. Brush, the miner- 
alogist, and Prof. Verrill, the naturalist, all of Yale Col- 
lege—a galaxy of scientific lights, such as no similar 
journal can boast. The publication forms two annual 
volumes, of course indexed, and a complete index is fur- 
nished every ten years besides, giving great additional 
value to the volumes. The subjects discussed bear upon 
pure natural science, not overlooking its applications. 
The Journal contains records of important discoveries 
and of new views, and is distinguished throughout the 
world for conscientious devotion to scientific truth. It 
is published by Silliman & Dana, at New Haven, Conn. 





To Make Cows Give Milk in Win- 
ter.—‘ J. B.,”’ Elizabeth, Pa., asks: ‘“* Will you please 
give me the best method of making cows give a liberal 
quantity of milk in the winter ?”°—Give them “a liberal 
quantity’? of feed of the proper kind. Feed them 
enough to make them grow fat, and dry off when within 
5 or 6 weeks of calving. Send for the Agricultural An- 
nual for 1870, and read 8. M. & D. Wells’ article therein. 
Rye or wheat bran, linseed or cotton-seed oil-cake meal, 
carrots, beets, mangels, parsnips, and ruta-bagas, are ex- 
cellent milk-producing food. The last named, as well as 
soft turnips, will frequently give some taste to the milk. 





Cheap Money——Money wanted at the 
West, at a High Interest. 


ae 

Constant inquiries for money, come from farmers and 
others in the Western States, especially from Illinois and 
the States and Territories west of the Mississippi. Here 
isaspecimen: ‘“......I see money constantly, or often, 
quoted in Wall Street as ‘ abundant,’ and ‘ easy’ at 4,5, or 
6 percent. Now, why can you not get some for me on 
land security worth five times the amount I wish to bor- 
row? I can afford to pay 10 per cent to the lender 
and pay you a good round commission to obtain it for 
me. My rich, virgin soil yields large returns for little 
labor, and it will bear this interest, and yield mea good 
profit. I only want means to stock it, and extend my 
area under cultivation...... * To which, and to many 
other similar letters, we answer: 

1st. We live in the country, come daily to the city to 
attend to our own business, and go home to work with 
pen, etc. So we have little to do with city money mat- 
ters, and can not undertake to act as financial agents. 

2d. If we could attend to it, it would be difficult 
to get money to invest at a distance, no matter how 
good the security,or how high the rate of interest—though 
we should say it would pay many men having money 
to invest, to go West with it, personally examine the 
property, and Joan it there. A brief advertisement would 
call out plenty of good applicants for the money. We be- 
lieve it weuld be a good thing for borrowers as well as 
lenders, and hope the hint will be acted upon, but we 
have not time to act as agents for either party. 

3d. To our distant country readers, we will explain that 
this cheap money is only loaned “‘ strictly on call’’—that 
is, the borrower must deposit as security, not mortgages, 
but U. $. Bonds, or Railroad or other Stocks or Bonds, 
that can be sold at once for cash at the Stock Board, if 





the money is not returned on any day and on éhe day it is 
called for. A great deai of money used mainly for Stock 
speculations is loaned thus from day to day when not in 
actual use, and this is the cheap 4,5, and 6 per cent 
money quoted. Commercial paper, ‘ gilt edged,” that 
is, notes of parties of the highest credit, and well en- 
dorsed at that, is seldom quoted as low as 7 per cent, 
unless having a very short time to run, and in a dull time 
of speculation. Ten to fifteen per cent are more frequent 
quotations for pretty good notes, having only 2 to 4 
months torun. Right here, at the money center, there 
are usually good first mortgages that can be bought at 
rates that will yield 9 to 12 or more per cent per annum ; 
and second mortgages, almost as good as first ones, that 
will yield 15 to 20 per cent. There is aconsiderable class 
of persons whose sole business is to buy up such mort- 
gages. They thus make quite as large a percentage as 
men in regular business, with quite as little risk. 

Some of the city newspapers have constant advertise- 
ments such as this: ‘* $100,000 to Loan on City (or 
County) Property, etc.” But go to one of these adver- 
tisers, and you will usually have to pay a *“* commission” 
and ‘searching title” expenses, that will cost a heavy 
percentage. The Savings Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies lend money at 7 per cent, but they are restricted 
by their charters, or by custom, or by bye-laws, to par- 
ticular kinds of property, and in specific locations,— 
usually within the city, or county where they are located, 
or at least in the State-——We hope the hints above may 
prompt some Capitalists among our readers, to look 
into the feasibility of taking their capital to the West, 
where they can make a legal interest, on safe invest- 
ments, much higher than East, and aid others also. 


The Scarcity of Water.—Look out for 
Mice on Fruit Trees Now. 


—_-_e—- 


Mice breed rapidly, and it may not be generally known 
that an immense number of them are usually destroy- 
ed, in autumn, by the filling of the ground with water 
and its freezing. This is one of Nature’s modes of 
of checking the multiplication of these pests to a degree 
that would make them worse than the frogs in Egypt. 
But the past autumn and winter, thus far, have been in 
many parts of the country unprecedentedly dry. We 
hear from some sections of so great a lack ef water in 
cisterns and wells, that much anxiety is felt for the result. 
In some cities the fountains are so completely dried up 
that large extra fire patrols are organized te watch against 
conflagrations. With the above facts in mind, it will be 
well for all having fruit and other trees to look out that 
they are not girdled by the redundant mice that still bur- 
row in the dry soil. We well remember that, some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, after such a dry autumn, 
there were hundreds of thousands of fruit trees girdled 
and destroyed soon after the first heavy fall ef snow. In 
many cases large orchards were ruined. Mice seldom, if 
ever, gnaw a bare tree, or one around which the snow is 
firmly trampled. The simplest protection, therefore, 
against their ravages, is to either keep the snow cleared 
away from any tree or shrub in danger, or to trample it 
firmly down around the trunk as soon as it falls. To 
leave a light snow around a tree for a day or night will 
furnish a fine cover for the depredators to work under. 
Tarred paper put around a tree, and extending up 10 or 
more inches from the ground, and held by a string, isa 
further safeguard worth providing for all valuable fruit 
trees. The roofing felt, saturated with coal-tar, can be 
bought 30 inches wide for 5 to 7 cents a yard, in large 
quantities, and each yard will cut so as to make six 
pieces for trees not more than 514 inches in diameter, or 
twelve pieces for trees less than three inches in diameter. 
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Hungarian Grass and Corn Fod-« 
der.—Geo. Burr, of Medina Co., O., writes: ‘tI have 
just come into possession of a large farm, and about 100 
acres of it have not been plowed for fifteen years. The 
old meadow is bottom land, needs draining, and is all 
run out to wild grass, and very light at that. There is no 
piece that I can mow for hay next summer. I have 6 
cows, 12 young cattle, and 3 horses that I wish to keep 
over. What do you think of Hungarian grass for hay? 
The soil is light, sandy loam, and is nearly all pasture.’* 
Ans.—You have a geod many animals from which, with 
dilligence in the use of means, you can make a big heap 
of excellent compost wherewith to manure corn in drills 
for fodder. You will be able to make at least one good 
load of manure from each head of stock per month; you 
will have four months, and will thus have 70 to 80 loads 
of manure. Sow all the corn fodder you can, manure 
well, and make up with Hungarian grass any deficiency 
that may occur, sowing the latter so that it wil] not ripen 
faster than you can take care of it, for to be wholesome, 
it must be cut green. Ripe Hungarian hay injures stock. 
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The Great “Patching and Darning” 
Exhibition.—Editors’ Notes. 


——~o— 


Thongh a few days only were allowed for preparation, 
the contributions were unexpectedly large. Four Hun- 
dred and Fofty-three Ladies, from Twenty-nine States 
and Territories, sent in 718 parcels, numbering 1341 
pieces, ot which most were quite serviceable garments. 
Among them were 278 pairs of Pantaloons (162 for Men, 
and 116 for Boys); 1.19 Coats (49 for Men, and %0 Boys’ 
coats and jackets); 52 Vests; 28 Sacques; 31 Dresses ; 
18 Skirts ; 47 Shirts and Chemises; 29 pairs of Draw- 
ers: 312 pairs of Socks and Stockings, etc., etc. ; near- 
ly all of woollen fabric. The contributors numbered by 
States as follows ; from Maine, 4; N. H., 5; Vt., 7; Mass., 
29; R. 1,9; Conn., 34; N. Y., 124; N.J., 35; Pa., 4%; 
Ohio, 36; Ind., 21; Ill., 1%; Mich., 18; Wis.,5; Iowa, 9; 
Nebraska, 5; Kansas,7; Va., 7; W. Va.,2; Md., 10; 
Del., 7; N. C., 3; Georgia, 3; Mo., 5; Cal., 2; Wyo- 
ming Ter.,1; D. C., 2.——Specimens were sent by girls of 
§ and 10 years, by Ladies of 80 to 90, and by those of 
all ages intervening. The Exhibition was visited bya 
throng of people and was kept open on the fourth day, 
in response to the request of many gentlemen who drop- 
ped in on Friday, and were so astonished and pleased, 
that they earnestly desired an opportunity to bring their 
wives and daughters on Saturday. Nearly all the city 
papers noticed the exhibition with great commendation, 
several of them giving it marked attention as a highly 
useful as well as entertaining affair. 

Below we print, just as they were written and sent 
to us, the very pleasant notes and reflections of a lady— 
ene of the most gifted writers of the day—who visited 
the Exhibition, and looked over a portion of the letters 
accompanying the articles. We will add, here, that the 
Publishers were more than satisfied with the good results, 
thouzh it cost them some $300 for prizes, expressage, etc., 
besides a serious interruption to their regular business 
for several days. The beneficial results were two-fold. 
First, more than a thousand useful garments, exactly 
what is greatly needed at this season, were placed in the 
hands of the good, noble-hearted Ladies who devote much 
time and care and labor to hunting up and feeding and 
clothing those suffering from destitution. For conven- 
ience, the boxes, bales and parcels were first taken 
to a spacious room at the “Old Brewery,” or Five 
Points Mission, and seven ladies devoted two days to 
opening, assorting, labeling, numbering, and arranging 
the articies. To have heard their many exclamations of 
gratitude to the donors as they opened garment after 
garment, and talked over what they would do with each 
of them, would have amply repaid every contributor a 
hundred-fold. We know these ladies will make every 
article do good service to the unfortunate children of ex- 
treme poverty. Every contributor may feel assured that 
each piece of clothing she sent will be worn out by some 
poor mortal who will thus be made more comfortable. 
Every person who does a good act of this kind is not 
only happier, but is really made better in heart by the 
deed. Itis ‘*more blessed to give than to receive,’ and 
it is always blessed to give. The non-prize takers are 
therefore scarcely less rewarded than the successful ones. 





But a still greater good has been accomplished by this 
remarkable exhibition. Besides the Four Hundred and 
Fifty-three Ladies who sent their own handiwork, there 
were thousands of others, who did not contribute, but 
whose attention was called to the subject, and who set 
about testing and improving their skill in the very useful 
and needful “accomplishments” of patching and darn- 
ing well—accomplishments far more useful to nineteen- 
twenticths of the great mass of wives and daughters than 
embroidery and crocheting. 

There were hundreds of specimens which showed very 
plainly how a torn or worn garment can be made almost 
as good as new, and this, too, when leaving hardly a visi- 
ble trace of the repairing. An intelligent proprietor of 
one of our largest clothing and tailoring establishments 
in New York, as he looked over garment after garment, 
remarked frequently, ‘‘ I could afford to give high wages 
to the woman who can use the needle like that; such 
women are very scarce.”” 

Some useful hints afforded by this exhibition with ex- 
tracts from letters, etc., will be discussed in our paper 
hereafter. We have now only room left to speak of the 
prizes. The articles were all labeled with cards giving 
the number and class, leaving the judges in the dark as 
to the real contributors. Sixteen ladies, chosen for 
their intelligence and good judgment, were requested to 
act as 2 Committee of Award.* They met on Thursday 
morning, divided themselves into Sub-Committees, on 
the six Classes, and devoted the day toacareful examina- 
tion of every articie, and after selecting the most meri- 
torious ones, counseled together in making the final 
awards. The different qualities of the materials, the 
character of the work, its utility, etc., were all taken in- 








to account. We have not room now for the separate re- 
ports and remarks of the Class Committee. The Pub- 
lishers will award some other prizes to specially 
meritorious articles, and in our next a list of these and 
of a considerable number of others which the Committee 
thought should receive special HonoraBLE MENTION. 
The following are the Committee’s 
Awards of Prizes: 
Cuiass A.—PATCHING—Girls not over 16:* 

1st Prize: Carrie M. C. Towers, Tottenville, N. Y......$15 
2a Prize: Howtce Case, Goshen, N. Yi... nc cccccccsccccccs $10 
8d Prize: Exiza W. Turtye, Cheshire, Conn. ........... 1) 


4th Prize: NELLIE E. HALiock, Jamestown, N. Y... 4. & #. 
5th Prize: Mary E. Stsson, South Portsmouth, R.1....A. A. 








Cuass B.—PatTcHInc—Ladies over 16: 
Mrs. M. C. ParKER, Washington, Iowa. Sir 
Miss Ciara M. BiopGerrt, Philadelphia, Pa.. 








1st Prize: 
2d Prize 
Sd I 
4th Priz 





Ciass C.—DARNING GARMENTs—Girls not over 16; 


ist Prize: MAGGIE SHaw, Noblestown, Pa...............- $15 
2d Prize: Louisa G. DreEr, West Philadelphia, Pa..... $10 
Sd Prize: FLora SORTORE, Belmont, N. Y............... $5 
4th Prize: Lizz1e CLARE, Chester, N. Y.............. H. & H. 
5th Prize: Lou. Hopg, Dover, Del........ peseeaeeeecs a A, A. 
CLass D.—DARNING GARMENTS—Ladies over 16: 
1st Prize: Mrs. JEAN MARC, Plainfield, N. J.............. $15 
2d Prize: Miss MaGGIE NEWELL, White Plains, N. Y....$10 
3d Prize: Mtss M. E. Trump, Rossville, Md.............. $5 








4th Pri Miss MAnGARE?T Cook, Sherwood, N. Y.. 
5th Prize: Mrs, A. C. Macy, JR., Hudson, N.Y.........A. A. 


CLASS E.—DARNING STOCKINGS—Girls not over 16: 


1st Prize: Lov. Horr, Dover, Del..... vivkiphuaawenss oe $5 
2d Prize: Emity J. NIcuoLson, W. 27th St. N.Y. City.A.& H. 
8d Prize: Lizziz N. HASKELL, St. Joseph, Mich.......A. A. 
CLASs F—DaRrninG STOCKINGS—Ladies over 16: 

Ist Prize: Mtss HENNIE Earty, Lynchburg, Va.......... $5 
2d Prize: Miss Lavra C. OLMSTEAD, Genesee, N. Y..H.& H. 
3d Prize: Mrs. E. J. Giicurist, Franklin, N. H....... A, A. 

*COMMITTEE OF AWARD: From N. ¥. City: 


Miss ELeanor Bururne, Miss Carrnigz Crawrorp, Miss 
Kate Crooks, Mrs. Frepertc Houistern, Miss CARRIE 
McA.uutsTerR, Miss HELEN Mines, Mrs. Exviza E. Rrer, 
Mrs. Rev. A. K. Sanrorp, Mrs. Rev. J. N. SHAFFER, 
Mrs. Peter Smitu, Miss AMELIA TrusLow.—From 
New Jersey, Mrs. Mary E. Dopcer, and Mrs. L. C. 
RunKLeE.—FromConn., Miss S. J. Prircnanp.—From 
Flushing, LZ. 1., Mrs. W. T. HemmMenway, Mrs. 
ORANGE Jupp, Miss Ana F. Goopina. 
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The Exhibition of Patching and Darning. 


BY A VISITOR. 
—e—- 


The sun, going his busy rounds on the 12th day of Janu- 
ary, and looking brightly down on Broadway, as is his 
wont, of a clear winter morning, saw, perhaps, no more 
unexpected sight than that which stared him in the face at 
the office of the American Agriculturist. On all other days 
of the year he had beheld a well-regulated publishing 
office. Counters loaded down with wise books ; shelves 
bristling with array of things which Agriculture knows 
all about, but which are mysterious and awful to the 
common mind; distracted looking clerks, shut up in 
little pens, as if they were too dangerous to be at large, 
and engaged in hand-to-hand encounters with whole 
columns of appalling figures that, like poor Dora’s, 
“won't add up; baskets of prize potatoes and incom- 
parable seeds, of queer bulbous deformities, warranted 
to turn out beautiful flowers, and of such pleasant jokes 
of Mother Nature as strawberries in December, and 
blossoms in snow-time; all the agricultural wisdom of 
the country as incarnate in members of the Farmers’ 
Club, the Ogden Farmer, and other Solons of the sod, 
coming and going from morning until night ;—these are 
the every day properties of the office of the Agriculturist 
and Hearth and Home, and this is its usual aspect. 

But, on this extraordinary Thursday, that respectable 
and bookish sanctum seemed to have gone out of its 
mind. The floor was crowded with boxes, bundles, 
bags, bales of old clothes. The counters were heaped 
with aged and infirm garments. The shelves were but- 
tressed and palisaded with double walls of faded woollen. 
Nay, ancient pantaloons and venerable socks fairly be- 
strode the walls of the Publishers’ private office, and 
flaunted from the sacred precincts of the Editor-in-Chief. 
The Jew-shops of Chatham Street had never half so ex- 
tensive a stock in trade, nor half so critical inspectors, 
for that matter. For this congregation of old clo’ was 
the reply to the appeal of Messrs. Orange Judd & Com- 
pany for fine specimens of patching and darning, and 
the busy ladies flitting hither and yon were the Com- 
mittee of Examination. 

And well might they be busy, and well might they 


| 


pause perplexed over every third specimen. For the 
good, industrious, frugal, and determined women who 
read the appeal had responded with more than Thirteen 
“Hundred articles of clothing,and some of the darning wag 
so fine that the Committee believed that the good house- 
wife had coaxed a family of spiders (by a promise of un- 
disturbed housekeeping threugh an unlimited future) to 
weave the frayed edges together ; and some of the patch- 
ing was so exact and dainty that the Committee was per- 
suaded that the loom which wove the original fabric was 
a clumsy contrivance compared with the deft fingers 
which repaired its ** looped and windowed raggedness.” 
Pienty of darns there were which the youngest eyes of 
that grave Examining Board could not have found but 
for the guiding white thread, like Ariadne’s clue. Many 
a patch joined itself to the parent stock as a graft to an 
old tree, seeming to improve the quality of the original. 
And again and again, and yet again, did a veritable 
garment appear which must have suggested the problem 
of the jack-knife, which, being borrowed by Tommy 
from Johnny, and supplied by said Tommy with a new 
blade, and in its turn embellished by said Tommy with 
anew handle, demanded of our puzzled infancy to know 
whether said Johnny had any right to reclaim the recon- 
structed article. So had new patch become old material, 
in its turn patched upon with newer. 

And oh, the * web of life of mingled yarn, good and ill 
together,’ which all these pieces joined to make, and 
which they so innocently revealed, that he who ran might 
read. It gives one a skarp twinge of remorse for shil- 
lings idly spent in candy and tinsel, to think of the pa- 
tient poverty which has put one hundred darns into this 
old stocking and its fellow, before it felt that it could 
afford to give them to a poorer poverty than itself. There 
is a sound prick of external conscience for the careless, 
in the needle which has carefully repaired two hundred 
moth-holes in a single garment, because it was the only 
garment its owner could afford to give away. There is 
an unconscious pathos in the cheery words of the Kansas 
housewife far out on the border, who sends her package 
of stout clothing (mended and mended till no vestige of 
the first fashion thereof appears, and almost past mend- 
ing now), with the wish that there were more articles, 
and better; ** but the truth is, we are all so poor out here, 
that husband and boys have to wear their clothes till 
they fall apart, which is perhaps a good thing, for the 
scarecrows look so exactly like the men, that the birds 
can’t tell them from each other, and so leave the crops 
alone. It would be a blessing to have the paper for a 
year; library for the houschold and fine arts for the 
walls; but my mending has to be done with one hand on 
the churn or the wash-tub, and I can’t expect to take a 
prize.”’—And you are more disappointed than the sender 
can be if these old stockings are not worthy of a prize, 
for she who sends them says: ‘* We had to give up the 
papers when my husband died, for there were many little 
mouths to feed, and only I to fillthem. ButI think I see 
a chance now to get them again, and I send the only pair 
of stockings we can spare, with the darns of two years in 
them. If I don’t get the paper, two cold little feet will 
get the stockings, which is better.” 

Well, well, this garment might have been worn all his 
life by Old Parr, and the old lady of ninety who sends it 
certifies in the smallest of hands, in the most exact of 
spelling, that she is not a tailoress, that she set her patch 
and wove her darn unaided, that she is very poor, and 
would like the paper to brighten her lonely evenings, and 
so sends her bit of work for competition. Dear old lady! 
her patient eyes are not so quick as once they were, and 
the stitches are not so fine. But the good heart, that 
hopes the poor patched clothes may help somebody who: 
needs them more than she, will one day take the prize 
that only the Highest Court of Inquiry offers.—And the 
very next garment comes from a little girl cight years 
old, a tiny Dame Durden of a creature, who observes with 
philosophy, “Si supose i cannot so well enongh to take 
this prize but i thought i would try, and then you see, 
Mr. Judd, if you should offer another prize when i am 
bigger, i might beable to take that.”—And the next, why 
surely this comes all the way from Nebraska! Pinned to 
the tidy patch isa letter written on fair paper with a 
pretty initial letter WV. at the top. And what do you sup- 
pose that Ietter says, Curly-heads? It says, as plain as 
print, ‘*Mr. Judd,—I thought I would try if I could get 
the prize. I have mended these pants all myself. I'ma 
little Indian girl and I’m only fourteen years old. 

From your friend H—W 





Genoa 
Pawnee Reservation 
Platte Co. 
Nebraska, 
[The Agréculturist wants to whisper in your ear, bright 
little II. W., (and it hopes that the two or three hundred 
other persons, mostly ‘* grown-ups,’’ whe have made the 
same mistake may overhear it, and take heed to their 
ways,) that there isno such word as ‘‘pants”’ in the 
English language. ‘ Pantaloons”’ or ‘‘ trousers *’ is the 
name of the garment which you send and which your 
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small fingers have done their best to mend. While we 
are school-girls suppose we learn to speak the language 
as well as we can, and then we shall not be mortifjed, 
when we are old enough to teach children ourselves, 
(or, possibly, even wise enough to serve on a Committee 
on Patching and Darning,) by having some shocking 
blunder of speech bounce out of our mouths in a way to 
make us wish ourselves deaf and dumb !] 

A tidy bundle of clean, warm, well-mended clothing 
comes from a Boy of twelve, who says: 

‘“ * * #* And Ihave washed and ironed each article 


« that is in mother’s bundle and in mine. I have always 


wanted the Agréculturést ever since I first saw it. If you 
can send it this year for what I have donc I will subscribe 
next year. I picked hops enough to pay for Hearth and 
Home last year and this year, and I think I can pick 
enough more to pay for the Agréculturist after this year. 
These are my outgrown clothes. I wish I had something 
nicer and better to send you, but I have not. 
*» Yours Respectfally, N. G. L. 
(The Agriculturist has a word to whisper in N——’s 
ear, too. And it is to tell him that one of the greatest 
scholars America has produced, picked huckleberries 
enough to buy his first book, a dictionary, and made 
himself master of twenty-eight languages before he died, 
earning every dollar which his education cost him.) 





What have we here? Surely a pair of Sioux Indian 


leggins! And who shall send them but a dear old lady 
living away out on the Pawnee Reservation, where a 
Sioux, in his war-paint and leggins, not infrequently 
makes an unwilling legacy of both to the Pawnee who is 
always in wait for them. The children make all manner 
of fun of her for sending her homely work to the grand 
show, she says, but though she must work too hard to do 
Jancy mending she doubts whether any other exhibitor 
can show more thoroughly mended garments than she. 
One can fancy the frontier cabin and the great stretch of 
prairie, and the loneliness of this white winter solitude. 
One can see the busy house-mother, in-door-hand and 
field-hand indifferently, when need calls, driven and har- 


ried with the endless work of a settler’s wife, but finding | 
: | choice, so that the bucket may be hung level), 
-—And here isan old garment patched by a motherless | a ; 
girl of fifteen, who keeps house for her father and brother | 


time,thank Heaven,to laugh with the children,for all that. 


and gocs to school. And here is an envelope out of 


which a great broagl ray of sunshine seemed to fall, as | 


the slip came out. The slip deposeth and saith that the 
writer did patch and mend acertain pair of trousers, 
(namely, the wedding breeches of her brother-in-law) with 
the sleeve of her mother’s old broadcloth cloak; and 
furthermore, that ‘I did it entirely by myself, sitting with 
my back to my mother, who ivas on the opposite side of 
the room, lest the patches should feel her influence and go 
on right of themselves! Wonest Louise! 


But O, sce this little cloak! It was made by ‘‘justa | 


poor man’s wife,” from four old pairs of pantaloons, one 


old vest, and two old coat linings! ‘‘ There are sixty- | 


eight pieces in it,’ says the label, ‘‘ and I made it in two 
days. It has been worn three years to public school, and 
I hope it may keep some other darling warm for three 


years more.’ All the way from the prairies came that 


garment, too, shining with cleanliness, and sweet with | 
the brooding mother-love, stitched into frayed edges and | 


thread-bare seams, that look fairer than broidered hems. 

From twenty-nine States and Territories this harvest 
of old clothes has been reaped. Four hundred and _ fifty- 
three contributors are registered. Thirteen hundred and 
eleven garments are to be distributed to the poor. And 
now that the veracious scribe has discharged his office it 
only remains for the gentle moralist to fulfil his. And it 
seems to him that the actual gain to the poor in this ex- 


tensive wardrobe, and the actual gain to the donors in | 
the improvement of their handiwork, excellent as these | 


advantages are, are perhaps the least gain of this odd and 
whimsical undertaking. The real things of life are the 
invisible ; are those which are reckoned in emotion and 
thought. And who shall measure the cheerful zeal, the 
genial emulation, the patient exactness, the generous 
impulses to bestow, which this Exhibition has developed? 
What a bright excitement it has made in frontier villages, 
and quiet country places of which the great city never 
heard! What breatiless interest in five hundred homes 
will wait on the rendering of the verdict! With what 
glow of kindly human fecling are all these strangers 
brought close to one another and seated, as it were, side 
by side, before this Old Clo’ pageant! The darkest and 
narrowest and poorest home from which the meanest of 
these garments came, will be a little the brighter and 
broader and richer, both for having given a gift, and for 
forgetting the old burdens for a little while to wonder 
about a life outside its conditibns. Nay, in the very glow 
of honest vanity over her excellent handiwork shall the 
weary worker find a cordial and compensation. 

“Yes, indeed,” says the gentle moralist to himself, 
summing up the spiritual results of this queer “go.” 
*““ Any scheme which brings people nearer each other in 
kindly human interest; which makes them work in the 








same wise direction ; which appeals to the best impulses 
in them; which exchanges their troubled thoughts for 
bright ones; and teaches charity and carefulness, liber- 
ality and prudence, all in a breath ;—any scheme which 
does this is an admirable one, even if it seem to violate 
the implied injunction not to put new cloth in old gar- 
ments. Surely, setting new cloth of better impulses in 
our old garments of selfishness is a wise kind of patch- 
ing and darning. And whoever,” concludes the moral- 
ist, ‘‘ offers a text for my prosing, is a benefactor to his 
kind! Therefore, bleesed be the kindly heart that de- 
vised this Charity, and blessed be the kindly hearts that 
responded in works. And so, as Tiny Tim observes, 
‘God bless us every one!’ ”’ 
“x3 st 6 a + oe 
Maple-Sugar Making. 
BY W. J, CHAMBERLAIN, OF HUDSON, OHIO, 
cn ee 

In the February and March numbers of the 
Agriculturist for 1870, I described the apparatus 
used in making maple sugar, “by the best 
sugar-makers of Northern Ohio,” and also their 
methods of making it. 

Those articles brought me many circulars 
and letters on the subject. Most of them came 
from Vermont, and from them I learn that the 
Vermont sugar-makers are in advance of us in 
some respects, and we ahead of them in others. 

Last year I recommended a wooden sap spout, 
not because I considered it a perfect thing, but 
because it was, on the whole, better than any 
metallic one I had then seen. I find four or 
five different kinds are used in Vermont, but 
only one appears to me, on the whole, prefera- 
ble to the wooden one (beach or maple, turned, 
bored, and notched in three places, to give a 


Which is in general use here. That one is 
Post’s “Eureka” sap spout, improved (1870). 
See fig. 1. It is made of cast iron, galvanized 
so that it will not rust, and will last a genera- 
tion. Since it is metallic, it is not liable to 
sour, as wood is. It is held into the tree by 
three thin “flanges,” entering about half an 
inch, while a hemispherical surface “ lugs” 
against the outer edge of the hole. The 
“flanges” are about as thick as the back of an 
ordinary table-knife, and so stop very few pores, 
while the hemisphere stops none at all. The 
old “elder quill,” as it was commonly sharpen- 
ed, stopped all the pores for the first half 
inch, and these are the very ones that yield the 
most sap. These features of the Eureka (the 
flanges and the hemisphere) are patented, and 
are well worthy of a patent. Then, too, the 
hole in the Eureka by which the sap leaves the 
tree is at the very bottom of the spout, and al- 
most at the bottom of the auger-hole. But all 
other spouts, wooden and metallic, which enter 
the auger-hole in the tree at all, have their 
holes in their centers, and as the spout is usu- 
ally inclined downward, and driven in nearly 
an inch, this hole is brought above the middle of 
the auger-hole. This dams up a little sap and 
leaves it there, constantly to freeze or to sour. 
The shape of the Eureka externally, ordinari- 
ly prevents the sap freezing up, or if it does 
freeze, the amount is so small that it thaws in a 
few moments on the open metallic surface. 

But the spout in use here often freezes solid 
the whole length of the bore ; and as this ice is 
surrounded by wood, a bad conductor of heat, 
it often does not thaw so that the sap can run 
until two or three hours after it would other- 
wise have begun to flow. The Eureka I con- 
sider a perfect spout, with one exception. The 
very shape of the flanges, the three edges being 
parallel, and made exactly to fit a half-inch 
hole, prevents our using the same spout after 
the hole is reamed or retapped. But it is 
claimed that as nosap is left in the hole to sour 





and gum up the pores, the holes will not need 
reaming as when the wooden spout is used; 
and that as no pores are stopped by the spout 





Fig. 1.—EUREKA SAP-SPOUT—IMPROVED. 


itself, you will get more sap with this spout 
without reaming than with the wooden one 
with. And I must say that my experience for 
one year leads me to think this is true. They 
cost a good deal, $4 per hundred, but they are 
the thing. They last a lifetime, and, on the 
whole, they are the cheapest spouts made. 
Good things always cost. Last year I used a 
hundred ; this year I have ordered a thousand. 
They are manufactured and sold by the invent- 
or, C. C. Post, Burlington, Vt. In the improved 
Eureka of 1870, the bucket hangs by two points 
(see figure), so that it cannot swing like a 
pendulum, and in two narrow notches, so that 
it cannot twist nor wabble. ; 

There is another metallic spout. It is 
simply a frustum of a cone, made of heavy 
tin, with a galvanized pin to hold the bucket 
on the spout. I used a hundred and fifty 
of them last year, and at first thought I 
should like them. But when there came a high 
wind, I found the pails twisted and swung and 
wabbled, until about ten out of a hundred pulled 
the spout out entirely, and sixty more were 
tipped, and had lost their covers. 

After the sugar season began last year, 
I was induced to take a 15-foot evaporator 
on trial My arch had to be rebuilt, and 
the sap got quite a start. The weather held 
good, toe, and in four days and one night 
Thad boiled and put up, ready for shipment, 
$200 worth of syrup. With my old pans, 13 
feet long in all, it would have taken four days, 
and four nights, and then I should have had 
thin syrup, which must be reboiled and clari- 
fied at the house. And this I consider the 
chief merit of the evaporator—that it takes all 
the work out of the house, and away from the 
women of the family, while it lessens the work 
in the camp for the men. I speak within 





Fig. 2.—EUREKA SAP-SPOUT OF 1869. 


oS 


bounds, and from an experience of many sea- 
sons with good pans, and of the greater part 
of one season with an evaporator, when I say 
that it saves half of the time, labor, and fuel, and 
makes better sugar and syrup. 

The evaporator is made of heavy galvanized 
sheet iron, with pine sides. The bottom is di- 
vided into spaces, six inches wide, by partitions, 
hollow from beneath, to admit the flame, and 
alternately touching one side and leaving a 
space of six inches at the other, to permit the 


sap to pass through. There are also two gates, 


The pan is set on the arch, so as to project 
three inches each side. This protects the pine 
sides from the fire, and secures a partially cool 
place for the scum to stand until it can be con- 
veniently skimmed off. The sap enters from 
the vat by arubber tube, through the regulator. 
The latter is tin, with a tin float, which works a 
lever. This works a pair of jaws, through which 
the rubber tube passes. As the sap rises in the 
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pan, the float closes the jaws, the jaws 
gradually bite the tube, which finally stops the 
flow of sap. But as the sap boils lower the 
jaws open again and the sap flows. The 
regulator can be set to give any required depth 
in the pan. It is, in some respects, preferable 
to the one described in my February article, 
last year. As soon as there is half an inch of 
sap in the pan a brisk fire may be started, and 
the regulator set at 1'], inches. After boiling 
half an hour, a few pailfuls should be drawn 
from the syrup “faucet, at intervals of five 

* minutes, and turned back into the pan by the 
side of the regulator. In half an hour more 
there will be thick syrup here, which may be 
run off constantly in a’small stream, as long as 
the sap lasts. 

[Mr. C. specifies the advantages of his sor- 
ghum evaporater as follows, not claiming the 
same excellence for all.] 

ist. A greater surface is exposed directly to 
the fire by the hollow partitions. For every hor- 
izontal space of 6 inches there is a space nearly 
vertical of twice 17], inches. This would add 
nearly half to the boiling capacity, provided 
the partitions ran clear across the pan, and 
provided the heat was as great in them as on 
the flat surface of the pan. As it is, I estimate 
the gain here as about one-fifth. It is on the 
principle of the tubular boiler—viz., increasing 
the exposed surface. 

2d. The heat required to boil the sap or syrup 
at any given point is graduated to the heat ac- 
tually found there. This depends on the curi- 
ous fact, that the sweeter the sap or syrup is, 
the more easily does it boil. Now, the greatest 
heat is of course over the fire, and in burning 
four-foot wood, eleven of the .fifteen feet must 
be heated by flame alone. The heat gradually 
decreases from the door of the arch to the 
chimney. Now, the cold sap enters at the hot- 
test place (or nearly the hottest). By the time 
it has passed two of the thirty times across the 
pan, it begins to boil. As it passes on, it grows 
sweeter and sweeter until itis syrup. With a 
good fire tt boils alike the whole length of the pan, 
though the heat is unequal at all points. With 
the ordinary pans this advantage cannot be se- 
cured; for in all parts of an eight-foot pan, 
without ledges, the syrup is alike, and you will 
often seé it boiling furiously in one part and 
scarcely at all in another. 

3d. There is no loss of time in syruping off. 
With a constant fire, a constant stream of sap, 
about "|; inch in diameter for a fifteen-foot 
evaporator, runs in, and a constant stream of 
syrup, as large as a small slate-pencil, runs 
out. With the ordinary pans the fire must be 
greatly slackened every two or three hours, 
that the pan of syrup may be takeu off and 
emptied, and filled with new sap. 

4th. The furnace doors and grates accom- 
panying the evaporator utilize more of the heat, 
because they hold the wood nearer the pan and 
consume tt perfectly. With the simple cross- 
bars, described last year, a vast bed of coals and 
brands accumulates in the arch and their heat 
is wasted. This grate burns the wood to fine 
ashes, and uses all the heat. 

5th. We get better syrup and sugar, because 
the sap is not kept so long over the fire. 

Let any one boil in sap all day without syr- 
uping off, and he will find he has very dark- 
colored syrup. The best sugar-makers who use 
the old pans, syrup off every three hours. But 

any given pail of sap is not more than thirty 
minutes in the evaporator before it comes out a 
half-pint of syrup, as clear and white as honey. 














6th. The pan boils violently in the middle, 


and throws the scum to the cool edges. Here 
it will not boil in again as in the old pan, but 
stand and wait for the tender to remove it with 
the skimmer. Then, too, the gates are in the 
middle of the pan, and so no scum passcs 
through them. 

So far as I can learn from correspondence, 
circulars, and printed letters, as well as from 
the form of spouts found there, the cover has 
not been used at all; in Vermont, certainly to 
no considerable extent. For example, one 
letter speaks of last season as “a bad one to 
make good sugar, on account of the unusual 
amount of snow and rain which necessarily got 
mixed with the sap.” No more necessary than 
that rain should get “mixed” with hay. A 


barn roof will keep it from “mixing,” and a | 


cover, costing less than two cents, will keep it 
from “mixing” with the sap. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the advantages of using 
covers. 
when the wind blew, plaster itself up and down 


the south side of the trees while the sap was | 


flowing briskly; and then, as it thawed more and 
gaihered thicker, suddenly slide for twenty feet 
above the bucket, carrying dirt and bits of bark 


with it, and fill the uncovered buckets full of | 
And I have known some of my neigh- | 


slush. 
bors, whose buckets were uncovered, throw 


IT have seen a soft, damp snow, falling | 


up about 15 hours in the week—it became a 
question how we should make full use of the 
apparatus during the odd times when there was 
no immediate demand forthe steam. Another 
point is, that the cost of raising steam is much 
greater than the cost of keeping it up after it is 
raised; and that when the full pressure point is 
reached, it costs comparatively little to keep the 
engine at work. We found that one of the 
worst leaks was in the matter of grinding grain. 
| Twenty bushels of corn are to be ground, we 
will suppose. A horse must be hitched up, and 
aman must leave his work and go half a mile 
| to the windmills; a few days later he must hitch 
up again and make another trip, possibly to find 
that the grist is not ground, and that he must 
go again the next day. Then we get back, not 
the 1,120 lbs. we sent, but about 1,000 Ibs., —sup- 
posing we get our dues, and have no “ waste of 
the mill” to stand. Now, it costs at least $1 (to 
say nothing of the interruption to other work) 
tosend a grist to the mill and get it back; and 
on an average $2.50 for toll and waste, or 17'}« 
cents a bushel on the corn. We feed about 40 
| bushels of corn a week, which cost $7 to 
| have ground at the mill, and have concluded to 





| put up a portable mill (costing, with fittings, 


away barrels of such stuff—snow, dirt, and | 
sap—or boil it with more than its worth of | 


fuel, to get a black inferior syrup, while those 


| grinding to a trifle. 


who had the covers, gathered as nice a lot of | 


sap as any in the season. Orif it is 


with it dirt and stain into the sap. 


from sap and rain-water. It is easier to keep 
out the dirt, insects, and rain, than to get them 
out. Then, too, a wooden cover counteracts 
the bad effects of heat and cold. The sap is not 
so liable tosour during warm days, nor to freeze 
solid in yery cold nights. 

I consider hanging the bucket on the spout 
by a hole beneath its wire rim, and then covering 
it, as the greatest single invention in sugar-mak- 
ing. Much as I prize my new evaporator, I 
would rather give it up and go back to the pans 
than give up the covers and go back to boiling 
sap and water! And the covers cost so little 
too. A square foot of *|,-inch pine, white-wood 
or poplar planed on one side is all that is needed ; 
though it may be planed on both sides and all 
edges, and painted. 
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It is curious to see how one thing leads to 


a rain | 
storm, the rain trickles down the trees, carrying | 
Syrup or | 
sugar of the first quality can never be made | 


about $200) that will do the work in about six 
hours. Having the mill, we can get work from 
our neighbors that will probably pay profit 
enough to balance the cost of interest, wear and 
tear, and repairs—reducing the cost of our own 
The engineer can run the 
mill, so there will beno extra charge for attend- 
ance. I believe that this will complete the 
circle, and that there will be no need for further 
investments in machinery. 





I fancy [hear some old farmer saying, ‘‘ How 
about folks that haint got no engineer?’ And 
the idea seems to be general, that if a farmer 
have an engine he must keep a man at a cost 
of $2.50 a day to run it’ My engineer is a farm 
apprentice, who was 15 years old when he took 
charge of the machinery. He costs no more 
than any ordinary farm boy; and he goes to 
schoo], milks, does chores, works in the field, 
and makes himself generally useful, like any 
other hand on the place. The engine em- 
ploys about one-third of his time in winter. All 


| he knows about the engine is what I have 


another when any departure is made from the | 


old routine of common farming. It is a prin- 


ciple with ordinary farmers not to keep more | 


stock than they can raise food to support. 


The | 


first thing that “high-farming” does is to set | 


aside this principle; and the high-farmer keeps 
all the stock he can properly shelter, and for 
which he can get money to buy food. We 


started out at Ogden Farm on this plan. Then, | 


having a large stock to feed, it seemed indispen- | 


sable to resort to steaming, in order that the ut- 
most good could be got from the food bought. 
Having to make steam for cooking, it was found 
cheaper to discard the horse-power and put in 
asteam-engine. Having a steam-engine, which 
does its work in a small part of the time during 
which steam is up—for we can cut enough in 5 
hours to last a week, while we must have steam 








taught him myself, and what he has learned by 
experience—what any boy with brains enough 
to work a mowing machine (which is more in- 
tricate than a steam-engine) can easily learn in 
a short time. As to the danger of running a 
farm engine without an experienced engineer, 
I don’t see it. It is an important point with a 
mowing machine for the driver not to step 
down in front of the cutter bar when in oper- 
ation, lest it cut his foot off. It is equally im- 
portant for an engine driver not to let the water 
get too low in his boiler lest it blow his head of. 
Onc of these “ accidents ” is necessarily as much 
to be feared as the other; and any boy or man 
who is fit to be trusted with any responsible 
work, is fit to be trusted with a simple farm en- 
gine. In these days no one need go far to find 
a regular engineer who will tell him and show 
him in half an hour all he needs to know about 
guarding against dangers. The only real occa- 
sion for professional assistance is to have the 
boiler inspected once a year. If this fact were 
more generally recognized, I think there would 
be a good many more engines in use on Ameri- 
can farms. 





Bearing upon the point suggested at the com- 
mencement of this article as distinguishing 
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high-farming from the good old way, I have 
gathered a bit of information from my English 
agricultural paper. Mrs. Millington, to whom 
was awarded last year the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s prize for the best managed farm, (profit 
of the business being a chief test in the compe- 
tition,) spends $6,000 a year for cattle food— 
most of it linseed cake from America—the con- 
sumption of which on her farm secures an 
abundant supply of good manure, by which she 
raises large and profitable crops from a poor, 
light soil. How about “ overstocking” in this 
case? And how long before American farmers 
will learn that they too can make money by 
securing in this way a large addition (in quality 
as well as quantity) to their stock of manure? 

As I drive along the road, I daily meet able- 
bodied men crawling along beside snail-like ox- 
teams with loads of stained straw from the pri- 
vate stables in which the summer residents of 
Newport keep their horses “ up to their knees” 
in litter. The cart holds about a cord of the 
stuff, (128 cubic feet,) for which $5 or more have 
been paid in town, and to get which, occupies 
the best part of a day’s labor of man and team. 
If these same men would take their money out 
of the Savings Bank and invest it in well-pur- 
chased beef cattle or wether sheep, and in rich 
food, they would make manure at home which 
would cost them nothing, and of which one 
cord would be worth more than five cords of 
the dirty straw they haul from town. Of course 
it pays them to buy and haul the town manure, 
or they would not doit; but this only proves that 
it would pay them five times as well to make 
manure at Home. Some of them understand 
this; and I have several neighbors who feed 
out from 500 to 1,000 bushels of purchased corn 
every winter. I remarked to one of them, 
**That makes manure.” He replied, “It makes 
land; I am getting my farm so that it will grow 
a good crop of any thing I seed it to.” 


I received a letter a short time ago from Iowa, 
suggesting that I give less attention to the ques- 
tion of manure and more to the processes of 
farming. Bless your soul, my good man, Iam 
not writing for you, but for your children, and 
for the very large class farther East, whose 
fathers thought as you do—men who now have 
to pay for the paternal squandering. The time 
isnot very far distant when the question of 
manure will be the important question in Iowa 
itself.. If you do w’t believe it, just read the 
agricultural history of the whole world to the 
eastward of you, until you come to the great 
wallof China. Read the census reports of our 
own Western Country itself, or look at your local 
agricultural papers, and see what complaints 
are made of weevil and other grain-destroying 
insects. Weevil is another name for weak plants, 
and weak plants mean a weak soil. You ure 
coming to it faster than you imagine, and if 
you live to be a hale, old man you will see that 
Tam right. 

The farmers of the East begin to see it now, 
and many a man is straining every nerve to re- 
place the fertility that his ancestors have allowed 
to go to waste; many a man is, and many a 
oncisnot; for Isee in my own immediate neigh- 
borhood piles of manure accumulating under 
the eaves of barns, sending their most valuable 
parts to the nearest brook with the drenching 
water of every rain; and so long as this lasts 
you must excuse a much younger farmer than 
yourself if he takes frequent occasion to remind 
you that “you can’t have your cake and eat it 
too.” If you squander the heart-blood of your 








rich soil, it will be a poor soil before you know 
it. It is infinitely easier to keep land rich than 
to make it rich, and infinitely cheaper too. 





As Winter comes again, there comes with it 
the perennial question of coloring butter. I 
thought I had, last winter, hit upon the best 
plan, in the use of annototine, or an extract of 
annotto, from which the cruder parts are ex- 
cluded. It certainly did work very well, and 
the color was rich and good. Still, on compar- 
ing it with some grass butter, laid down in June, 
it became evident that though a good color 
in itself, it was not a good color for butter; and 
Ihave made a new series of experiments, and 
have now much the best result, both in color 
and in flavor, that I have yet attained. The 
new system is by no means new to many dai- 
ries. It consists simply in grating a few per- 
fectly clean, deep-colored carrots, the Orange 
carrot will not do nearly so well as the Altring- 
ham or the French horn, and squeezing the 
juice into the churn with the cream before the 
churning commences. We use for each churn- 
ing (of about 20]lbs.) a dozen medium-sized 
carrots; and it makes color enough for winter, 
not the rich gold tint of summer, but still a 
gold-like color that is much more attractive 
than the reddish-yellow hue annotoine gave. 
So far as color and flavor are concerned, I judge 
that a bushel of carrots used in this way has as 
much effect as 50 bushels fed to the cows. How- 
ever, they have no effect on the appetite and the 
condition of the animals, and are not allowed to 
supersede the feeding of roots, which is, in our 
case, regularly carried on. We give from a 
peck to a half-bushel daily to each milking an- 
imal, Just now, we are using carrots; they 
will be followed by-ruta-baga turnips, and these, 
Jater in the season, by mangels. Both of the 
last-named roots are often objected to as affect- 
ing the taste of the milk and butter—the turnips 
being much the worse of the two. All diffi- 
culty on this score may be avoided by feeding 
only at milking time, or immediately thereafter. 
What becomes of the taste I do not know, but 
the fact is obvious that turnips fed in the morn- 
ing will not be tasted in the evening’s milk, 
while if fed at noon they will be. Even when 
fed, as directed, too much must not be given at 
once, (say not more than a peck at each milking 
time,) and even then their use must be occasion- 
ally abandoned for a few days, so that their 
flavor may not accumulate in the animal’s sys- 
tem, (if this is the trueexplanation.) My obser- 
vation is, that it is best to leave them off for 
three days about twice a month. 

IT hear much complaint this year of the fail- 
ure of cows to get with calf; and I have suf- 
fered somewhat in this way myself, especially 
in the case of «a very fine imported Jersey cow, 
which has recently come in heat for the fourth 
time since May. Some writers have ascribed 


| the difficulty to the extreme heat of the sum- 


; mer. 





If this is the case the remedy must now 
be provided, for at this writing it is as cold as 
though it never meant to be warm again. 





Mr. J. Preston Thomas, in a communication 
to the Country Gentleman, expresses surprise at 
my statement in the November Agriculturist 
“that corn raising would not pay on Ogden 
Farm.” He thinks my trouble was that I did 
not have a good sward to turn under. My pre- 
cise statement was, “I do not think the corn 
crop pays so well as other things would, and 
every thing cannot be grown by a farmer who 








has only-a limited supply of Jabor;” and this 
was followed by a computation of the compar- 
ative profit of ruta-bagas and mangels or hay. 
I did not say that corn would not pay—only 
that I thought other things would pay better. 
Most of my cornfield did have a very fine 
sward, and there was a very heavy growth of 
grass turned under in the spring. 

Mr. Thomas says they are, in ChesterCo., Pa., 
most sure of a crop of from 80° to 100 bushels 
to the acre for the whole field. He would prob- 
ably be satisfied to have the money return of 
the crop set down at $100. This is more than 
it costs, and is profitable. Now, let us see: On 
such a soil as that of Chester County—where 
shall we look for better?—roots can be raised 
easily and enormously. The manuring rec- 
ommended for the corn crop is 16 3-horse 
loads of well-rotted manure, 60 bushels of 
lime, 8 years for them to act in producing 
a good sward, and a compost of hen ma- 
nure, ashes, and scrapings in the hill. With 
this manuring an acre of Chester County land 
would produce 1,200 bushels (or more) of man- 
gels, worth at least a Yankee shilling (167|s cents) 
per bushel to feed out on the farm (or more to 
sell). This would give $200, and if the crop is 
raised by transplanting, the whole cost, includ- 
ing harvesting, would not be $25 more than the 
cost of thecorn crop. This leaves a difference 
of $75 in favor of the mangels, which is what I 
meant when I used the expression ‘“ pays so 
well.” As an additional advantage, a good 
crop of mangels leaves the land absolutely 
clean—more free from weeds than the best kept 
crop of corn can possibly do. Iam aware that 
the suggestion will be made that “ Beets draw 
the land.” So they do, but what of that? I 
would as soon have a pound of potash in my 
root cellar (on duty) as in my soil (inactive), for 
it will get back to the soil in time for the next 
crop, if I feed my roots; if I sell them, they 
will enable me to buy manure. If any plan 
could be devised by which we could each year 
exhaust (in our crops) every ounce of fertilizing 
matter from our. soils, farming would be a sim- 
pler business than it now is; for we could apply 
it all every year in our manure, just when we 
want it, where we want it, and as we want it— 
and what crops we would grow! We would 
have the full benefit of the “nimble sixpence.” 
If any man were to make a business of raising 
mangels, selling them off the farm, and invest- 
ing the money in bank-stocks, he would be on 
the straight road to the poor-house—and serve 
him right. But if he fed them on the place— 
or if sold, brought back their manurial equiva- 
lent—he would not fail to prosper, so far as 
prosperity can be compassed by good cropping. 


A correspondent in Monmouth County, N. J., 
asks whether the same benefit can be obtained 
from transplanting in the case of carrots and 
parsnips, as with ruta-bagas and mangels—his 
land being very weedy. Probably not. I have 
never known it to be done; and although there 
may besome way to make a carrot or a parsnip 
grow when transplanted, I have never succeeded 
in doing it, and judge it to be nearly or quite 
impossible. Land may be well cleaned and 
prepared for these roots by growing and plow- 
ing in three successive crops of buckwheat the 
previous season—which is, in my opinion, much 
the best kind of summer fallowing—unless the 
soil naturally produces a good growth of rag- 
weed, which is probably as good as buckwheat. 
If the buckwheat has been preceded by a heavy 
and well-manured clover lea, the preparation for 
a good crop of roots will be nearly perfect. 
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A Cottage without a Cesspool, 


a 
The object of this article is to show that a 
complete modern house may be so arranged 
that those two great abominations of the age— 
the cesspool and the sewer—may be entirely 
dispensed with. The house in question is in the 
City of Newport, R. I. To show the character 
of the establishment, we give upon the next page 
a sketch of the-house itself; but our business 
is more directly with the diagrams, that show 
how the wastes of the family are disposed of. 
In figure 1 the dotted lines show the plan of 
the house and buildings—the heavy lines show 
the drainage, etc. 2 is a bath-tub, on the 
ground floor, connected by its waste-pipe with 
drain, A. 5 is a slop-hopper, on the second 
floor, from which all of 
the slops of the sleep- 
ing rooms are carried by 
a waste-pipe to the same Pal 
drain. 3 is the kitchen 





8 (which stops any sediment that may have es- 
caped from 6), and flows into 10, 10, and its 
laterals. It leaks through their uncemented 
joints and soaks into the ground, within the 
reach of the roots of the grass. If, from any 
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had to be made to answer the purpose. The 
earth-reservoir—large enough to hold two 
months’ supply of dry earth—was built un- 
der the stair-case, and the receptacle—large 
enough to hold the accumulations of a year or 
more, was made in the cellar, immediately un- 
der the seat. It is simply a brick’ shaft, about 


27/2 feet square, reaching from the cellar bottom 
to the under side of the main floor of the house, 
the bottom being cemented to prevent leakage. 
An opening at a, 1 foot square, was left in one 
of the sides, for removing the accumulations 
when necessary, 


This opening is closed with 
bricks, laid in mortar, but 
set on edge, so that they 
may be knocked out with- 
out disturbing the main 
wall. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a more 
simple earth-closet, and 
no water-closet could be 
more satisfactory in every 


sink, with a waste-pipe \. © 6 fr NBS OcisTeRN respect. On the second 
conducting to the same. — ul Sn floor, over the point mark- 
These three points (2, 5 WZ a S-f-1 88 ed 4, in fig. 1, is another 
and 3,) are supplied + "i 3 earth-closet, opening out 
with hot and cold 4 7 (Kitchen of a passage-way from the 
water. The drain, A, Ba a awWi p pedal 428 an back stair-case, and easily 
runs—not to acesspool, Le XG cae : Dining Parlor accessible from the cham- 
as is customary—but to i ‘ tooin: — bers. This closet is ar- 
a@ small, cemented cis- \ ~~ honnennneneicnes: zee 1 heeee ranged as shown in figure 
tern, 3 feet in diameter, he \ i. okt Sige 4. Under the seat there 
and 5 feet deep, which 7; . Hoe 1 a 7" is a stationary pail, of gal- 
serves the same pur- . a oA vanized iron, a, which has 
pose as a silt-basin in aN te a hinged bottom, held 
land drainage (see fig.2). \ eH Ss in its place by a weight, 
The positiom of this cis- “7 x mi Lawn a ee yo c. In other respects, its 
tern is shown at 6, in fig. 1. It is covered with a \ Pe ec ae mechanism is the same as 
a flag-stone, cemented down. Its outlet is on | 2 he. Pa Naf a in the closet below. Every 
the same level with its inlet, but is furnished | ‘. *, ae r' 2 | morning the house-maid raises the handle 
with one of Boynton’s curved pipes, reaching | = Sa" a | which is connected with the weight, ¢, opens 
about 10 inches below the surface of the water. 5 a | the bottom of the pail, and allows its contents 
Any solid particles that may come from the | * ri | to fall through a galyanized iron pipe (12 inches 
house are allowed to settle in the still water of | Pail XN | in diameter, and with soldered joints) into a 
the cistern, and once in four or five years it may | F mh _ vault in the cellar, similar to the one described 
be necessary to clear them out. The grease and | am, \ | above. While the bottom is open, she throws 
“scum” will float on top of the water, and can- | Fig. 1.—PLAN OF GROUNDS AND HOUSE. | one charge of earth from the hopper, which 


not possibly get into the outlet pipe, which 


takes its supply so far below the surface; conse- | 


quently, only purely Jiquid matter will flow 
out. The outlet pipe from 6 to 8 (a 3-incliMrain- 


pipe) is cemented at the joints, so that all the | 


liquid will flow to 8, which is a basin of ce- 


mented brick, 20 inches deep from the surface | 


of the ground, and also covered with a stone. 
The drain spoken of enters it 12 inches below 
the surface. The 
drains, B, are com- 
mon land tiles, laid 
12 inches deep, con- 
nected at their 
joints ‘with collars, 
but not cemented. 
The main drain, 10, 
10, is of 2-inch tiles, 
and. its laterals of 
1J,-inch tiles. The 
laterals are connect- 
ed with the main by 
Boynton’s branches. 
The drain, 9,9, starts 
from the box at a 
slightly higher level 
than 10, 10.—Now, 
when water is pour- 
ed into any of the 
waste-pipes, it flows to the cistern, 6, and dis- 
places an equal amount, which flows out 
through the curved pipe, and passes to the box, 














Fig. 3, manen -CLOSET. 





cause, the drain, 10, 10, becomes obstructed, the 
liquid will rise in 8 until it reaches the drain, 
9, 9, and will flow out to the gutter in the 
street. The appearance of water at this point 
is a sure indication that some of the pipes 
10, are out of order, and need examination. 

This provides for all the Ziguid wastes of the 
house, in such. manner as to preclude the 
possibility of their either breaking through into 
the drinking-water well, or giving out offensive 
or dangerous exhalations, They percolate 
slowly into the soil ata shallow depth, when 
the access of air and the action of roots will 
render them innoxious,—where they will per- 


form only the le- 
gitimate office of 


all feculent matter. 

The solid wastes 
of the family are 
provided for by 
three earth-closets— 
one of which (at 7) 
serves as a dirt re- 
ceptacle, securing every thing subject to decom- 
position that is of no useas swill, or otherwise. 

Or the main floor of the house, under the 
main stair-case, and adjoining the bath-room 
(at 1), there is an ordinary “pull- up” Moule’s 
earth-closet. Its construction is shown in fig. 
3. The house is an old one, altered over, and 
there was formerly a water-closet in this place. 
As it was not possible to change the location, it 





Fig. 2.—SIbT CISTERN. 
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dusts the pipe and the top of the deposit in the 
vault; she then lets the weight down (closing 
the bottom of the pail), throws one charge of 


j 


AByl 


ae, earth into it, and leaves it 
a9) “3s ready for another day’s use. 
ssi Both of the closets de- 
a scribed are without direct 
\S ventilation—only because it 









was impossible to provide 
it—and they are both quite 
in the heart of the house. 
r We are unable to conceive 























Bl of any plan by which the in- 

a my estimable convenience of in- 

9 SS door closets could have been 

Si more satisfactorily arranged. 

Le The closet at 7, opening 

| aISN out of the wood-house, is of 

iy S the simple “cottage” pattern, 

5] over a brick vault, also ce- 

—s 2 Floor mented at the bottom. This 

Fags ES closet is for the use of the 
= re eyes a Ny 7. $ 

ENeS IS as he so 

HSa ES scription will make the vari- 

Ss E ous arrangements for the 

aS BAS “earth sewage” of amodern 

CIS ia house clear to our readexs, 

| = and we commend them to 
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their careful consideration 
as compassing the following advantages :— 

1. The luxury and comfort of in-door-closets, 
to which delicate women and invalids can have 
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access Without exposure to the public gaze, or 
to the inclemency of the weather. 

9, The absolute prevention of the contami- 
nation of the atmosphere of the house with the 
foul exhalation so com- 
mon with water-closets. 

8. Avoidance of the 
poisoning of the drink- 
ing-water wells by the 
infiltration of  feecal 
matters from cesspools 
and privy vaults; an ale 
most invariable source 
of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, and other diseases, 

4. The saying of all 
the valuable manure 
produced by the family. 

5. Absolute cleanli- 
ness and purity by the 
aid of means that the 
place itself affords, with- 
out dependence on pub- 
lic water-works, with 
taxation, and the heavy 
hills of the plumber. 





American Magpie. 





are so familiar 
with Magpies, and 
Jackdaws, Rooks and 
tavens in English and 


We 


European literature, 
that it seems almost a 
serious Jack in our = 
American fauna that we 
haye none—and must 
make our garrulous 
and omuniverous crow 


stand as a representative of the genus, sup- 
ported by the Crow black bird and the Blue- 
jay. The Crow black bird is very much like 
the Jackdaw, and there is a larger bird, close 
akin, common at the South, which bears a 
closer resemblance. At the West, we have an 
American Magpie, if it be not the real Euro- 
pean one itself. This matter of identity is a 
question the 
savans. Our artist 
has given us a very 
pretty picture of 
this fumous chatter- 
box, taken from liy- 
ing specimens pyo- 
cured at the far 
West. The birds are 
not uncommon in 
the interior of Tex- 
as, Western Louisi- 
ana and northward 
and westward to the 
Pacific coast; and 
this might indeed 
indicate a common 
origin with the 
magpie Of the Old 
World. Chas. Bon- 
aparte gave it the 
name of Pica Hud- 
soniea, from its be- 
ing common in the f 
Hudson Bay Com- 1 Meerrecd 
pany’s possessions, 
Other naturalists call it Plea melanoleuca, 
Which is the name given to the European one. 
The engraving gives a good general idea of 
the bird. The males are 18 to 22 inches in total 
length, the females smaller. The general color 


for 


} 
| 
| 
‘ 


is black, with brilliant green and _ steel-blue 
iridescent reflections; the shoulders, under parts 
of the body, and flight feathers are white, mak- 
ing bright contrasts; the white spots running 











COTTAGE AT NEWPORT, R. 1 

together, and into grayish-white upon the back. 

Magpies mate for life, “ for better, for worse,” 
remain in pairs all the year, rear their 
families, and keep them with them until well 
able to shift for themselves. Their habits are 
much like the crows, as is also their food, and 
manner of hopping about upon the ground. 
} they are very bold, 


hunger 


When pressed by 


AMERICAN MAGPIE. 


being easily captured, and are then domestica- 
ted with facility. The magpie builds its nest in 
high trees when it can do so, but takes a more 
humble position if necessary. The structure is 


thus described by Macgillivray, in his history of 


| 











British birds: “It is a large, and therefore 
generally a very conspicuous fabric, of a sphe- 
roidal or eliptical form, composed first of a layer 
of twigs, on which is laid a quantity of mud, 
then a dome of twigs, 
loosely but securely in- 
terlaced, while the bot- 
tom of the interior is 
lined with fibrous roots, 
and there is left in the 
side an aperture barely 
sufficient to admit the 
bird. Th@eggs are from 
three to six, and differ 
considerably in form 
and coloring.  Fre- 
quently they are pale 
green, speckled all over 
with umber-brown and 
light purple, and some- 
times pale blue, bluish- 
white or  greenish- 
white, with smaller 
spots of the same dark 
colors. The notes of 
the magpie are a harsh 
call, like pay, pay, and 
a lively chatter when 
several are together. It 
is rather remarkable 
that, abundant as these 
birds are in the Rocky 
Mountain region, they 
are unknown in the 
older States. Were 
they to be introduced, 
we should find them 
eating field mice, snails, 
grubs and worms of 
many kinds, _ birds’ 
cgys, young birds, even chickens, sometimes, be- 
sides carrion, and occasionally grain and fruits, 
like the crow. Itisashy bird, easily alarmed, and 
only bold when sorely pressed for want of food. 
Wilson and Audubon, in their descriptions of 
the Magpie, both quote the experience of Lieut.- 
Col. Pike when on the Red River, in Louisiana, 
many years ago. He said “our horses were 

2g obliged to scrape 
the snow away to 
obtain their miser- 
able pittance; and, 
to increase their mis- 
fortune, the poor 
animals were at- 
tacked by the mag- 
pies, which, attract- 
ed by the scent of 
their sore backs, 
alighted on them, 
and, in defiance of 
their wincing and 
kicking, picked 
many places quite 
raw. The difficulty 
of procuring food, 
rendering these 
birds so bold, as to 
alight on our men’s 
arms and eat meat 
out of their hands.” 
Nuttall says, in 
speaking of the mag- 
pies met with on 
Snake River, “The old birds were shy, but the 
young birds were so familiar and greedy, ap- 
proaching our encampment in quest of food, as 
to be easily taken by the Indian boys, when they 
soon became reconciled to savage domesticity.” 
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It is curious what notions even intelligent 
men have in regard to making manure. The 
Deacon thinks corn-stalks are worth a great deal 
more for manure than straw—simply, I imagine, 
because they do not rot so soon and makea 
larger heap of manure in the spring. But the 
most popular error—and one that is constantly 
cropping out at all Farmers’ Clubs, and in the 
columns of our agricultural papers—is the idea 
that the aninffl “makes” the manure. There 
is a sense, of course, in which this is true. A 
stove makes ashes, and a still makes whiskey ; 
and to the same extent it is true that an animal 
makes manure. But, in fact, it is the wood that 
makes the ashes, and the corn that produces the 
whiskey, and the food that makes the manure. 
The amount and value of the ashes will be reg- 
ulated by the quantity and quality of the wood 
consumed, and this is equally true of the man- 
ure. -Its value depends on the food. The ani- 
mal adds nothing to it. 


The editor of one of our agricultural papers | 


was here a short time ago, and has given some 
account of my farming. He says: 
manure made on the farm is carefully saved, 
as far as can be done, without expensive appli- 
ances and arrangements for housing. The pig- 
pens, barns, and stables surround a dishing yard 
three or four feet deeper in the centre than on 
the sides. Into this the manure from the pig- 
pens and stables is wheeled, and ‘underdrains 
from the same [to carry off the liquid from the 
animals] empty into it. [There are separate 
underdrains for carrying all the water from the 
buildings and conducting it off without letting 
it come in contact with the manure.] Nothing 


“All the | 





| 


| 


that will make manure is sold from the farm, | 
but large quantities of provender, meal, spout- | 


feed, bran, and oil-cake are purchased, and find 


their way after being steamed with one of 


Prindle’s agricultural steamers, through the 
stock and farm reservoir on to the farm. Yet 
stock enough to do much in this iway toward ‘high 
Farming’ is not kept.” 

Here is the old idea that it is the stock that 
makes the manure. Now the truth is, that if I 
kept three times as much stock as I now keep, 
I should not make, unless I bought more food, 
one particle more manure than I now make— 
with this exception: If I bought animals in 
good condition and kept them until they got 
thin, the amount of flesh lost might be food in 
the manure; or if any of the animals died I 


might get an increase of manure from their | 


eareass. But this is rather an expensive method 
of getting manure, though I am sorry to say 
not a very uncommon one. In England, where 
the farms are nearly all rented to tenants, the 
landlords sometimes insert a clause in the lease 
prohibiting the taking of two grain crops in 
succession from the same field, and others com- 
pel the farmer to raise acertain number of acres 
every year of turnips and feed them ont; others 
will not allow the tenant to break up old pas- 
ture iand or permanent meadows. Mr. Lawes, 
who has studied the matter very thorougiily, 
proposes that all such restrictions should be 
done away with; and in order to prevent the 


} 


tenant from impoverishing the farm from over | 


cropping, that he should be compelled to pro- 


duce on the farm every year a certain amount 


of flesh meat, If he does this he may crop the 
land as he pleases, and scil What he pleases, and 
it will be utterly impossible for him to impover- 
ish the farm. 
the amount of stock you keep, but the amount 


The test of good farming is not | 


awers 
egss, 


of beef, mutton, wool, pork, poultry, but- 
ter, and cheese you produce in a year. You | 
may make manure without making meat, but | 


you cannot make meat without making manure. 





If I feed out everything raised on the farm, 
except wheat, barley, and clover seed, which is 
my rule, and spend more money in buying 
bran, oil-cake, and corn than I get from the 
grain and seed sold, Iam at a loss to know how 
keeping more stock, unless I bought more food, 
would enable me to make more manure. It is 
the quantity and quality of the food fed out 
that determines the quantity and value of the 
manure and not the number of animals. [keep 
about 40,000 lbs. of live-stock on the farm; and 
an animal will eat about 31bs. of hay per day, 
or its equivalent for each 100 Ibs. of live weight. 
According to this my stock eats 219 tons of hay 
per annum, or its equivalent in grass, grain, 
straw, or stalks. Leaving out wood and waste 
Jand, I have only about 220 acres actually in 
grass or under cultivation, so that I am feeding 
out at the rate of about one ton of hay per acre. 
“ How is that for high ?” 

But it is true that I told my friend the editor 
that I was adopting the slow system of farming 
instead of the “high” or fast system. The 
truth is, I am adopting the one in hopes of 
sooner or later being able to adopt the other; 
and I have been flattering myself that I have 
already got nearly half way towards high 
farming. 

There can be no really profitable farming in 
this country, when labor is so high, without 
raising large crops per acre. There can be no 
exception to this rule. It is as true at the West 
as at the East, at the South as at the North. 
No matter whether land is worth five or five 
hundred dollars per acre, you must grow large | 
crops, or the cost of cultivation will eat out all 
the profits. But the system of farming most 
profitable will depend a great deal on the price 
of land. Where land is high you must adopt | 
high farming—that is, you must raise large 
crops every year, or two or three large crops in 
ayear. And this can only be done by using 
large quantities of manure. But when land is 
cheap, and where, it may be, the mere carting 
out of the manure would cost double the fee- 
simple of the Jand, we must raise large crops 
with little or no manure. If we cannot get 
maximum crops every year, we must get them 
every other year, or every three years, or every | 
Large crops we must have, or we 


four years. 
cannot pay high wages, or realize any profit 
from our own Jabor and capital. And this is 
what I mean by slow farming. In high farming, | 
as Liebig once said, before he adopted the so- 
called mineral manure theory, “Ammonia is 
Time ”—in slow farming Time is Ammonia. If, 
as on Mr. Lawes’ experimental wheat-field, the 
atmosphere, rain, dews, and the decomposition 
of organic matter in the soil will give us am- 
monia sufficient every year to produce 15 bush- 
els of wheat per acre, we must so contrive to | 
husband this ammonia as to grow a crop of 
wheat every three years of 45 bushels per acre. 
I will not say that this can actually be done in 
But at any rate itis what we should 
the essential 


all cases. 
aim at. It is 
farming. 


idea of slow 


Here is a letter, this moment received, since 
the above was written, that refers to a branch 
of this subject. It is from that clear-headed, 
true-hearted, noble-minded veteran of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural press, J. J. Thomas: 

“Dear Friend,—There are some questions in 


connection with that of obtaining the best: 
market for farm grain, that I would like to see 
fully treated in the ‘Walks and Palks on the 
Farm. The simplest and least economical 
mode is, I suppose, to sell the threshed grain at 
its cash price per bushel in market. But the 
more approved mode is to convert it into flesh, 
and sell that. We get our pay in two shapes— 
manure for the land, and eash for the meat. 
This is well understood by many. But which 
of the three animals do the best work for us— 
cattle, sheep, or swine ? 

“We plow in green crops, because it saves 
us the labor of harvesting, drawing, feeding, 
and drawing out and spreading. The question 
is, do we gain or jose most in this way? We 
gain in Jabor, but lose in the cash for the flesh, 
which a part of the feed will manufacture. The 
circumstances of prices of labor, distance, and 
cost of drawing, ete., will vary the results; but 
I would like much to sce a fair average of these: 
reduced to accurate figures. 

“Tn using animals to make manure, the hard- 
eating and thin-fleshed breeds will pass through 
more and assimilate Jess of the rough material, 
and will consequently make the most manure ; 
but this manure will be costly, as a part of it is 
what would otherwise be more valuable flesh. 
It is like plowing in the green crop, without 
the advantages of saving, drawing, ete., just 
nentioned. This brings me to the question I 
wish to ask—Which of the three animals men- 
tioned, cattle, sheep, or swine, are the most pro- 
fitable manufacturers of flesh, and the best mark- 
eters of grain, taking into consideration that 
some of them must have their food in finer con- 
dition than others ? 

“One more question—What is the best breed, 
or mixture of breeds of swine, for ordinary 
farmers in Western New York, taking into con- 
sideration such as are common and accessible ? 
If asmall farmer wishes to raise 6 to 10 ani- 
mals, or thereabouts, how can he best secure 2 
yearly supply for pork? Keep both sow and 
boar? 

“Please excuse me for these questions, and 
answer in the Agrieulturist such as may be 
conyenient only.” 

To answer the questions as they deserve to 
be answered, would require a volume. They 
take hold of the fundamental principles of good 
farming. 

As to whether it is best to sell grain or feed it 
to animals on the farm depends on the price of 
the grain, the price of the meat, butter, cheese, 
or wool, and the value of the manure on that 
particular farm, and on what it would cost to 
buy it. Take pigs, for instance. Seven bushels 
of corn, fed properly to good pigs, will give us 
on the average 100]bs. increase in live weieht. 
The manure from this seven bushels of corn 
(420 ]bs.) is worth $1.40, or 20 cents per bushel. 
I know farmers who have sold their corn this 
season at 70 cents per bushel. Dedueting the 
yalue of the manure, this would be 50 cents 
net; so that the actual cost of the pork (live 
weight) would be cents perlb. We are 
now grumbling, (and I think justly !) because 
ordinary fat pigs are only worth 7 cents per Jb. 
live weight. Still, even at this rate, it is clear 
enough that we had better feed our corn to pigs 
than sell it at 70 cents per bushel. 

T am inclined to think that we can feed grain 
to cattle and sheep with more profit than to 
swine at the present price of pork. And yet it 
is true that neither cattle nor sheep will gain ag 
fast in proportion to the food consumed as: a 
well-bred pig. But cattle and sheep have much 
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lareer stomachs than pigs, and can digest a less 
elaborated food, such as straw, stalks, hay, and 
erass, I cannot find any experiments that show 
the exact “maintenance ration” of well-bred 
eattle, sheep, and swine—I mean how much 
food they require to keep them alive and healthy 
without gaining or losing weight; in other 
words, how much food is required to sustain 
the vital functions. If this point was deter- 
mined it would not be so difficult to answer Mr. 
Thomas’ question. I see no reason to doubt 
that a well-bred Shorthorn, or a well-bred Cots- 
wold or Leicester sheep, having a quiet dispo- 
sition and a minimum amount of offal would, 
for the grain consumed over and above the 
amount required to sustain the vital functions, 
gain as rapidly as a well-bred pig. And it is 
certain that, unless in a case where a pig lives 
on food that would otherwise be wasted, the 
food required to sustain the vital functions is 
far less costly in the case of cattle and sheep 
than in the case of pigs. In other words, hay, 
straw, and stalks cost far less to produce them, 
in proportion to the nutriment they contain, 
than grain. We can often, as at the present 
time, buy grain at a cheaper rate, in proportion 
to nutriment, than hay or straw. But we can- 
not grow it nearly as cheaply. 

The point Mr. Thomas wants to get at is this: 
When cattle, sheep, and pigs have the requisite 
amount of food necessary to sustain the vital 
functions, how many pounds of corn will it take 
to produce a pound of beef, mutton, and pork ? 
I cannot answer this question for the reason 
above given. And it cannot be answered until 
we know the amount of food required to sustain 
the vital functions. 

In Dr. Miles’ experiments on Pigs at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, six pigs of the 
same litter were put into two pens—three in a 
pen—-and in both pens the pigs were allowed 
all the corn-meal they could eat. One of the 
pigs in Pen B met with an accident and was 
killed. When 30 weeks old the pigs weighed 
as follows: 

Pen A—Pig 1, 591bs.3 pig 2, 69 lbs. ; 
133 Ibs. 

Pen B—Pig 4, 156 lbs; pig 5, 142 Ibs. 

The pigs in Pen B ate 61 per cent more food 
than those in Pen A, and gained over 92 per 
cent more. This result was owing to pigs 1 and 
2, though perfectly healthy, gaining so little. At 
this time, Dr. Miles put the three pigs of Pen A 
into three separate pens, and the reason of their 
gaining so little was at once apparent. During 
the first week pig 1 ate 11 ]bs. meal; pig 2, ate 
122 Ibs. meal; pig 8, ate 25'|2 1bs. meal. 

During the month the pigs ate and gained as 
follows: Pig 1 ate 48"|2lbs. meal and lost 1 1b. ; 
pig 2, ate 51*|2 lbs. meal and gained 4 1bs.; pig 
3, ate 1001bs. meal and gained 197]. lbs. 

In this case it required nearly 501bs. of corn 
per month to sustain the vital functions, and 50 
lbs, of corn over and above this amount gave 
19?|. lbs. of increase, or 100 lbs. of corn produced 
39lbs. of increase. In other words, it took a 
little over 2". lbs. of corn to produce a pound of 
increase. It is capable, chemically, of produc- 
ing a larger increase than this—that is to say, 
22 lbs. of corn contain more carbonaceous, ni- 
trogenous, and mineral matter than the 1]b. of 
increase of animal, ' 

A farmer would be very likely to say that it 
took 100 Ibs. of corn to produce the 19*{s lbs. of 
pork. But in point of fact it took 50J]bs. to 
“run the machine” and 50 Ibs. to do the work 
of producing pork. 

Now, as I have said, in the case of well-bred 
cattle and sheep, we can “run the machine” 
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with a cheaper article of food than corn, and 
we can also use this cheaper food to some ex- 
tentin producing growth; but there comes a 
point beyond which we cannot go in the pro- 
duction of growth with this cheap food. Then, 
when this point is attained, and when the ani- 
mal has digestive and assimilative power still 
unused, if we feed corn, I do not see why the 
ox, the cow, or the sheep is not as capable of 
extracting as much material of growth out of 
it as the pig; in other words, why 2'|2lbs. of 
corn will not give us 1 1b. of pork. 

Corn is seldom so high in this State, or meat, 
butter,and cheese so low, that it may not be much 
more profitably fed out on the farm than sold 
in the market. But it must be fed with judg- 
ment, and to the right kind of animals. There 
are tons of corn fed out that, aside from the 
value of the manure, does not bring 10 cents a 
bushel. One of my neighbors has a red, raw- 
boned cow that is farrow. She gives a little 
milk, and he asked me the other day if I did 
not think it would pay him to dry her off and 
fatten her. He would “ have some corn ground, 
and give her two quarts of meal and two quarts 
of millfeed a day.” I told him it would not 
pay. She was not the right kind of animal to 
futten in the winter. I would feed the meal 
and bran, and keep on milking her. She would 
convert the meal iuto butter, and that would 
pay better than converting it into fat. “ But 
the meal,” he said, “ will dry her up.” *It will 
not,” I replied; ‘but if it should, then she will 
fatten.” Ihave two farrow cows that I am fat- 
tening in this way. We give them—and in fact 
all the cows—from three to four quarts of 
cooked corn-meal each per day. We commenced 
feeding them about the 1st of November. Our 
pastures had been poor, and the cows had not 
done very well the past summer, and there was 
talk in the house that we should “have to buy 
butter before spring.” I said nothing about 
giving them the meal; but in two or three 
weeks I was informed that we were ‘making 
more butter a week than we did in summer ”— 
and yellower, firmer, sweeter, and better butter 
Ido not wish. And instead of buying, we soon 
had a five-gallon crock to sell; and the cows 
are getting fat into the bargain. 

I doubt if there is any better way of selling 
corn than in the form of winter butter—fatten- 
ing the cows, if need be, at the same time. But 
nearly every thing turns on the skill and judg- 
ment of the feeder, and on the breed and quali- 
ties of the animals. One of the commonest 


' mistakes is to let animals take care of themselves 





pretty much all summer and fall, and then 
just as winter sets in to spasmodically attempt 
to fatten them by giving grain. Thousands of 
farmers do this with their hogs, and not a few 
treat their cows in the same way. Steady, per- 
sistent feeding, day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, is what pays. We must 
never let the digestive powers of the animal run 
to waste, and never overtask them. There is 
no profit in keeping an animal that is not either 
gaining in flesh or giving milk all thetime. A 
good cow that is well fed in winter, will not 
only give us a good strong calf, but next sum- 
mer all the fat she has stored up we get back in 
the form of butter. If our dairy cows are not 
receiving as much food in winter as they can 
digest, better far to give them corn-meal than 
to sell it. : 

T feel that Tam not answering Mr. Thomas’ 
questions, and will leave the subject for others 
to discuss. 

In regard to plowing under clover for manure, 
instead of making it into hay, feeding it out to 





animals, and drawing back the manure, it may 
be remarked that the animal does not remove, 
on the average, more than 5 per cent of the in- 
gredients of most value as manure. From 90 
to 95 Ibs. of hay plowed under would be worth 
no more than the liquid and solid droppings of 
an animal eating 100 Ibs. of hay; in fact not as 
much, as the latter would decompose quicker 
and be more readily assimilated by the plants. 
The manure from a ton of clover hay, ac- 
cording to Mr Lawes’ estimate, is worth $9.64. 
The clover hay itself, plowed under, would be 
worth, say $f0.24, or 60 cents more, I suppose 
a crop of clover hay can be put in the barn for 
$2 per ton, and the manure from it drawn back 
again and spread for 40 cents; so that the ac- 
tual cost of the food in the hay to the farmer 
would be $3.00 per ton—that is the cost as com- 
pared with plowing it under. I will not say 
whether it is or is not worth this to feed to 
stock. But I do not think if I wanted Mr, Ged- 
des, or any other advocate for plewing under 
clover, to winter a horse for me on clover hay, 
he would ask less than $1.00 per week. And if 
the horse eats 200]bs. a week, this would be 
$10 per ton for the food in the clever; in other 
words, he makes $7.00 per ton by converting 
the clover into hay instead of plowing it under. 





In regard to swine, Mr. Thomas puts his 
question—purposely no doubt—in the most dif- 
ficult form for me to answer. Read it again. 
It seems a simple question; but it is full of lim- 
itations and difficulties. It is certain that espe- 
cially in pigs, we should never use any thing but 
a thorough-bred male. Now, I am fully per- 
suaded in my own mind that a thorough-bred 
Essex is the best boar to use with our common 
sows. But the question limits me to such as 
are “common and accessible.” The right kind 
of sows for the cross can be found in any neigh- 
borhood; but there is not one district in a 
thousand where an Essex boar, or any other 
thoroughly established breed, can be found, In 
the case supposed the farmer wants to keep 
only one sow, and Mr. Thomas asks, ‘‘ Must he 
keep a boar also?” And herein lies the real 
difficulty of the question. Some years ago a 
gentleman in this town, who kept three or four 
cows, wanted to improve his stock, and he gave 
Mr. Sheldon $800 for a good Shorthorn bull. If 
he had had forty or fifty cows of his own, 
nothing could have paid him better. But as it 
was, he put up the price to $300 per cow, which 
was from three to six times more than the usual 
charge, and scarcely a farmer in the neighbor- 
hood availed himself of this splendid opportu- 
nity of improving his stock. And it will be 
just so with the farmer who gets an Essex or a 
Berkshire boar. And the better he is the more 
fault they will find with him, because the greater 
will be the contrast with their own stock. He 
will be too small, too delicate, too fine-boned, 
and too quiet. And if he answers all these ob- 
jections, they will say, “ We should like him 
first-rate if he was only white.” 

Where this prejudice against black pigs ex- 
ists, a farmer who depends on the patronage of 
his neighbors must select a white breed. For 
my own part, in such a case, I should prefer to 
get a thorough-bred Suffolk or small Yorkshire, 
but most farmers in the vicinity would probably 
prefer a larger hog. In this case I should get a 
large Yorkshire, or a Jefferson County pig. The 
Chester Whites, such as I have seen, are alto- 
gether too coarse. 

If Mr. Thomas had asked me this question: 
A farmer has a good common sow; he is a good 
feeder, and likes to liave good stock, and takes 
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good care of them. He wants to raise and fat 
a few pigsto sell and toeat. There is in his 
neighborhood thorough-bred Essex, Berkshire, 
Suffolk, Smail Yorkshires, Large Yorkshires, 
Chester Whites, Jefferson Co., and Magie pigs, 
which shall he use? I should have no hesita- 
tion in replying, Essex. 

I do not claim great size for the Essex. They 
belong to the class of “small breeds.” They 
are the largest of the small breeds. They are 
larger than the small Berkshires, larger than 
the Suffolks-or the small Yorkshires. What I 
claim for them is high quality of meat, a large 
proportion of flesh to fat, and lard remarkably 
white and firm. They are the most gentle of 
all pigs; good breeders, careful mothers, and 
good sucklers. They have a minimum propor- 
tion of offal, are good graziers, and will grow 
rapidly in proportion to the food consumed, and 
are fit for the butcher at all times—can be sold 
at three to four months old, and afford the most 
delicious of fresh pork, or can be kept till four- 
teen months, and then dress over 400 lbs. And 
last and best of all, our American bred Essex, 
imported from the late Fisher Hobbs, by such 
men as Morris and Thorne, and bred by them 
and others who know the value of pedigree, 
are of unquestioned purity of blood, and will 
stamp their form and characteristics on their 
offspring, even from common sows, with the 
strength of a steel die. 

Iam fattening a pen of five cross-bred Essex 
and Berkshires. There may be larger pigs of 
their age, but I have never seen handsomer. I 
had two of them weighed to-day (December 23). 
They are spring pigs, not quite nine months old. 
One of them, a sow, weighed 370]bs., and the 
other, a barrow, 3741bs. The man also weighed 
one of the young thorough-bred Essex sows, six 
months and eleven days old, and designed for 
breeding purposes. She turned the scales at 








171lbs. A young sow, four months and one 
week old, weighed 110lbs. I think these 
figures speak well for their early maturity. 
There is not one of these pigs, unless it is the 
young sow, that would not dress 85 per cent on 
this live weight, and there is no better test than 
this of good breeding. I should also state that 
though the Essex are entirely black, they dress, 
all but the hoofs, perfectly white, and the lard 
and fat is whiter than those from any white pig I 
have ever seen killed. 
mt a SR — rs 
Dyking Swamp Land. 
oa 

Mr. Chas. Bradley, of New Haven, has 5 
acres of meadow land which is more or less 
overflowed by tide-water at times, but is hard 
and smooth enough to be mown with a ma- 
chine without clogs on the horses feet. It has 
been dyked, but has been supposed to run 
down, owing to the persistent ravages of musk- 
rats. He asks whether he shall undertake its 
improvement, either by rebuilding the old dyke, 
or by making anew one. There is a dyke on 
the river below which keeps_off ordinary sum- 
mer tide, but is only an insufficient protection 
to the 200 acres of meadow lying above it. He 
asks what is the best material to build the dyke 
of, stone being too costly, and musk-rats burrow- 
ing throug! earth, loose stones, shells, and every 








material that has been tried, except stone laid 
in mortar. He suggests the following plan: 
Dig a ditch 2"|. feet by 3 feet, and then set a 
tight, hemlock fence close to the wall of the 
ditch, on the meadow side, 2 feet above the 
level of the meadow, which will be out of the 


way of tide-water; the fence above the meadow ! 


to be banked with earth, to make it tight. He | 


thinks the musk-rats might go under the fence 
at the bottom of the ditch, and so they might. 


| 
We know of but one way to protect a dyke | 


against the ravages of musk-rats, and that we 
believe to be effectual. 
distance, say at least from 6 to 10 feet away 
from the ditch, and to have a ditch only on one 
side of it. 
feet wide at the top and 3 feet deep, whecling 
the earth 10 feet from it toward the water side, 
and will then make a dyke 3 feet high, covering 
it as soon as possible with a good turf, he will 
probably find the job satisfactory. Musk-rats will 
only burrow into adyke when they can crack 
it from below the surface of the water, and 
they will not intentionally burrow through it; 
if they want to get to the other side they will 
go over the top. The mischief is generally 
caused by two different colonies burrowing from 
opposite sides and meeting within, or from ac- 
cidentally making their holes so near to the out- 


If Mr. Bradley will dig a ditch 3 | 


It is to have it some | 


| 


: : 
side of the dyke as to enable the water to force | 


a way through. 
will be much cheaper, and we think better, 
than to use boards, as proposed. 
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Poultry Yard Appliances. 
ee ae 

Under the term of “ Poultry Appliances,” we 
notice that poultry fanciers and premium lists 
include all those little conveniences which make 
up the furniture of a good poultry house and 
yard. It is certainly 
more correct than “fix- 
tures,” for many of 
them are movable, and 
it is more compre- 
hensive than “fittings” 
or ‘furniture,’ so it Fig. 1.—NrstT-Box. 
is probably best to adopt it as applied. 

The late show of the N. Y. State Poultry 








Tie plan here recommended | 


Society brought out a number of new affairs of | 


this kind, some of which, we think, it may be of 
use to our readers to know something about. 

Galvanized Iron Nest-bor—(Figure 1.)\—This 
consists of a plain box, twelve inches wide 
by fourteen inches in length, with an alight- 
ing step in front, having its edge rolled over 
a wire, to give a secure footing. It affords no 
harbor for lice, is inaccessible to rats, if hung 
up, and is easily shifted into the sitting apart- 
ment whenever it is desired to set a hen. 

Suspended Feed-hopper—(Figure 2.)—This is 
also of galvanized iron, and is made of various 
sizes, It is adapted to feeding dry grain of any 
kind, and may be hung against a post or parti- 

t tion out of the reach 
of rats and mice. Itis, 
besides, light, easily 
cleaned out and re- 
filled when necessary. 
Water- 
fountain — (Fig. 3.) — 
This article is made of 
the same material, 
galvanized iron, and 


Suspende d 


may be dipped in an 
ordinary water-bucket, 
for filling. It is adapt- 
ed to hang against a 
partition of a small 
house or of a coop, 
thus occupying 





Fig. 2.-FEEDING HOPPER. 


yessels upon the outside of the coops. 


of such size only as | 


no | 
! 


room upon the floor, and not being liable to be | 


much dirtied by any thing thrown into it by 
the scratching of the fowls, like open troughs. 


{ 
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Folding Coop.—Figure 4 represents an excel- 
lent folding coop for exhibiting poultry or for 
other uses. It is made of clear pine, larch, or 
other wood not liable Ik 
to split, and capable of 
being worked smooth. I 
The top,two open sides, 
ends, and bottom, are 
each one piece, and the 
six pieces are hinged to- 
gether, so that they can 
be quickly and com- 
pactly folded up, as 
shown in figure 5, and 
in this state stored or 
shipped. When set up, 
the bottom is level with 
the frame of the lids in 
front and rear, hence is 
easily cleaned out. It is 
firm and substantial, 
and lighted from above, 
and took the first prize at the show above named, 
All the above-named articles were exhibited 
by their inventor, Mr. A. M. Halsted, of Rye, 
who, although expecting to profit by their manu- 
facture and sale, places no restrictions upon 
those who wish to make them for their own use. 
Feed and Water Trough for Show Coops.— 
The most convenient arrangement we have 
seen for providing feed and water to fowls con- 
fined during several days in show coops, is 
shown in figure 6. It consists of a tin or gal- 
yanized iron box, or trough of such a size, that 
it will slip through between the bars of the 
coop if desired, and provided with a socket, 
soldered on, which will slide over an iron pin 
in the frame of the coop or cage, and thus sus- 
pend the trough within or without the coop at 
pleasure. The trough may be divided by a 
tight partition, and feed placed in one side and 
water in the other, if desired; but it is prefer 
able to use two troughs, and always best in ex- 
hibition coops, except in the case of very wild 
fowls of some sorts, to hang both feed and water 
With 


water-fowls this is imperative, as ducks and 





Fig. 3. — WATER-FOUN- 
TAIN. 


geese make a great dripping and splashing of 

















Fig. 4.—FOLDING COOP. 


water if they have the opportunity to do sa. 
When coops are made with wire netting, 
through which lJarge-combed fowls cannot get 
their heads, of course some other plan should 
followed—Mr. Halsted’s, for instance, a3 
shown in figures 2 and 3, just described. 


be 


Cleeton’s Sectional Coop lias heen lately intro- 
duced, and ought to be mentioned in this con. 
nection. It is chiefly excellent, because its low 
price brings it within the reach of all, being 
quite as cheap as an equally good coop could 
be made to order. It can be packed in very 
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small compass, is easily set up, and, though 
hardly substantial enough to bear rough usage 
upon a journey, may be made quite strong by 





Fig. 5.—FOLDED coor. 


a few brads and large carpet tacks. Several 
hundred were used at the recent exhibitions of 
the Connecticut and New-York Poultry Sociec- 
ties, and gave good satisfaction. 
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Peat for Fuel. 

og 

The money that has been sunk in the peat 
enterprise has been mainly for buildings and 
machinery for pressing and drying. When 
coal was selling for twice the present prices, it 
was calculated that peat could be sent into the 
cities and sold at a large profit. Machines were 
inyented for pressing it into the smallest com- 


pass, to prepare it for transportation. When 


‘eoal receded to the old prices, all these calcula- 


tions were upset, and most of the peat factories 
were sold for old lumber. The question of the 
economy of using peat for fuel, as it comes 
from the bog cut with the spade, dried in the 
sun, and stored in sheds, has never been tried 
on a large scale in this country. There are a 
few localities, like Block Island, where the for- 
ests have all been cut off, that have used peat 
successfully for a good many years. On this 
Island the wood was gone before coal had come 
into common use, and the people were forced 
to buy wood from the main land at high prices, 
or resort to the peat bogs, which were numer- 
ous, and of good quality. It is quite possible 
there are other localities where the high price 
of fuel will make the use of peat economical. 
It is estimated that two tons of sun-dried peat 
will supply as much heat as one ton of anthra- 
cite coal. If peat can be put into the cellar or 
shed at half the price of coal, ton for ton, it 
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Fig. 6.—FEED TROUGH FOR SHOW COOPS. 

will do to use it; if it cost less, there is econo- 
my in using it. A ton of sun-dried peat is 
worth about as much as a cord of oak wood. 
On some farms, where the wood is short, and 
coal is inaccessible or very high, it will proba- 
bly pay now to open the peat bogs for fuel. 
Peat is very widely diffused, and the farmer 
who has it upon his premises can test its value 
Withont any great outlay for tools or fixtures, 





/ and cake. 





en : ems 
The only tool needed is a good, long-handled 
Most Irish laborers are familiar with | 


spade. 
the whole process of cutting and curing peat. 


It is cut in square blocks, about a foot long, and | 
| sold at about forty dollars a ton. 


just large enough to be conveniently handled 
with the spade. After lying upon the bank, ex- 
posed to the sun and wind for a few days, it is 
turned bottom side up. As the drying process 
advances, the blocks are piled loosely in heaps, 
that give free circulation to the air. When suf- 
ficiently dried, the heaps of peat are carted to a 
rail pen, covered with boards, or to an open 
shed for storage,where it may be kept indefi- 
nitely, without much danger of damage or loss. 
An expert workman would average, in a good 
bog, two tons of dried peat ina day. The cost 
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| fiber and hull are stripped off, and this will give 


about 40 gallons of oil and 750 pounds of cake. 
The oil is used for various purposes in the arts, 
and the cake is ground up for cattle food, and 
Large quan- 


| tities of the cake are exported to England, 





of preparing it is less than that of wood. In | 


most communities it costs a dollar a cord to cut 
and pile four-foot wood. It costs about two 
dollars a cord to work this up fine enough for a 
cooking-stove. 
sidered of no value, or of equal value, before 
they are touched, it would seem to be cheaper 
to get peat whenever the cost of cartage is 
equal. There are always difficulties in intro- 
ducing a new kind of fuel. Coal came very 
slowly into favor. Many a man sweated over 
the kindling of his first coal fire, and thought 
the man a fool who first mined coal. It did 
not burn well upon the open hearth, like wood. 
Even when lified upon sticks of wood, for a 
grate, it burned slowly, and did not look cheer- 
ful. Iron grates, coal stoves and furnaces were 
needed to help combustion, and popularize the 
new fuel. It is one great step toward the use 


| of peat for fuel that we have these inventions, 


for peat will generally burn well where coal 
does. Larger space will generally be needed 


If the wood and peat are con- | 


| 


” . . | 
for the fuel, for it is not so compact as coal. In | 
some cooking-stoves, made for the use of wood, | 


peat burns freely. As soon as it is found out 
that peat is available for the farmer and the vil- 
lager, there will be inventors enough to give us 
the best apparatus for burning it. We have 
no doubt that in many of the older parts of the 
country, where wood and coal are dear, and 
peat bogs are plenty, the time has already come 
to try peat. 
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Cotton-Seed Meal. 
= 

The large crop of cotton, approaching very 
nearly to the largest crop ever raised before 
the war, very properly turns the attention of 
farmers to cotton-seed meal as an article of proy- 
ender. It was coming into favor ten years 
ago, and mills were established in several 
places in the North to decorticate the seed, 
express the oil, and grind the cake into meal. 
The war stopped these mills, and for several 
years very little was heard of cotton-seed oil 
Attention is now turned to these 
articles with new interest, and both are likely 
to be manufactured much more largely at the 
South than at the North. We are glad to hear 
of cotton-seed oil mills in the great center of 
the cotton trade. There are three at Vicks- 
burg, which made, last year, 160,000 gallons of 
oil and 4,000 tons of cake. In New Orleans 
there are five mills, using up 28,000 tons of 
seed. There are also mills at Memphis and 
Mobile. Formerly, the planters dumped _ this 
seed into the nearest creek to get rid of it. In 
later years they turned it to use for manure, 
dropping it in the hill for corn and cotton, after 
aslight fermentation, It is now worth about 
ten dollars a ton at the gin. A ton of seed 
yields about 1,000 pounds of seed after the 


where it is coming into competition with lin- 
seed cake. It only needs to be better known 
at the North as an article of provender to rival 
our grains and roots. There need be no ap- 
prehension about a market. We can take all 
the South can afford to sell. We have no doubt 
it is very bad policy for the planters to sell the 
seed so extensively as they do. The manure 
made from the meal is exceedingly valuable as 
a fertilizer, worth nearly as much, ton for ton, 
as the raw meal. Planters are now learning 
the economy of using manure, and are buying 
largely of guano, fish manure, phosphates, and 
other manufactured manures, They are also 
buying grain of the North-west with which to 
feed their mules and to make their bacon. If 
their own plantations can furnish in the cotton- 
seed the provender and the manure they are 
buying, it would seem to be very poor policy 
to be sending abroad for these articles, Some 
are prejudiced against the cotton-seed meal 
from the use of the article as it was first pre- 
pared, The seed was pressed without removing 
the lint and shell, and these sometimes injured 
cattle. . But now nearly all the seed is decorti- 
cated, and the meal is used with as much safety 
as linseed oil-meal or corn. The only trial of it 
we ever made was in feeding milch cows, and 
this was in connexion with cut hay, corn fod- 
der, sugar-beets and mangel wurzels. The cot- 
ton-seed meal was sprinkled upon the cut hay, 
and used once each day, in about the same 
quantity as we had been using corn-meal. The 
flow of milk was increased, and we should have 
continued the use of it, if it had been in the 
market. Some animals manifest a decided 
aversion to it at first. This can be overcome 
by mixing it in small quantities with corn- 
meal or with roots at first, until they acquire a 
taste for it. The estimated value, in gold, put 
upon cotton-seed cake as a fertilizer by Pro- 
fessor Johnson, is $21.60. It loses very little of 


| this value by feeding, and the best way of ap- 


plying it is to pass it through the manger first. 
It is quite as valuable as linseed oii- cake for 


feeding, and worth a third more as a fertilizer. 
——- + rr @ ee ee 


Pics Lostné THEIR TAtLs.—A. correspondent, 
‘“ A. B.H.,” writes: “Grease the tails when the 
pigs are born, and I will guarantee that they 
will not come off."—This may be true, and at 
any rate so simple a preventive is worth trying, 
but we much doubt its efficacy in all cases. 
The trouble is caused by a ring, supposed to be 
of a fungoid character, growing round the base 
of the tail. If taken in time, before it has com- 
pletely girdled the tail, its growth may be 
checked and the tailsaved. But when the ring 
is once around the tail, it is almost impossible 
to save it. Carbolic soap and glycerine, with a 
little carbolic acid mixed with it—say one part 
of carbolic acid to ten parts of glycerine—is 
likely to prove as efficacious as any other rem- 
edy. We have generally depended on petro- 
Jeum, and we have saved some tails, and some 
we have not. We have never lost a tail from a 
thorough-bred pig, but have lost a good many 
from cross-bred pigs and grades. The so-called 
Cheshires, or Jefferson County breed, seem to be 
particularly liable to lose their tails, and such is 
the case to some extent with the Yorkshires. 
The black pigs, when thorough-bred, are not, 


in our experience, affected with the disease. 
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Soiling Cattle. 
Se 

Captain Hawley, of New Haven, V., asks: 

“1, How many acres of land should be planted 
with green crops for each cow during the sea- 
son of green fodder ? 

2. Do yourecommend keeping cows confined 
to a small yard and stable, or is it better to let 
them have the run of a small pasture a portion 
of the time, during the day ? 

3. What crops do you recommend to be sown 
for green feeding ?” 

To which we reply: 


1. This depends entirely on the fertility of | 


the land. Ordinarily good land, such as would 
produce 35 bushels of corn to the acre, ought, 
with moderately fair manuring, to produce the 
food required by an average cow throughout 
the season, and something over, to be cured and 
stowed away for winter. It would not pay to 
undertake soiling on any land less productive 
than this. 
—one that would produce 70 bushels of corn— 
receiving double the quantity of manure per 
acre, and skilfully managed, so as to produce 
two or three crops during the season, would 
amply feed four cows for the whole season. 
With any really good land, it should be easy to 


A field of double the fertility of this | 








keep two cows to the acre, and to store surplus 


fodder for winter. On any land that we con- 


sidered good enough to devote to soiling, we | 


wouid consider "|, acre per head sufficient. 

It will generally be found in the raising of all 
crops, but especially with green fodder, that if 
the manure and labor ordinarily applied to an 
acre are concentrated on a half-acre, more than 
double the amount of forage will be produced, 
and the land improved by the treatment. 

2. If the pasture is small and is close to the 
barn, it will be, so far as the cows are concern- 
ed, as good as a yard—possibly better—but the 
animals should be fed five times a day, getting 
at each feeding as much as they will eat up 
clean, and no more; and after each feeding, 
they should lie quietly until they have finished 
chewing the cud. This will not give them 
much time, nor leave them much inclination for 
pasturing. Under a system of partial soiling, 
when the cows are fed in their stalls only twice 
a day (morning and night), they will of course 
need a good pasture. The full benefit of the 


until about May 1st. The first crop of oats 
will follow the grass, and the later ones will 
come on in succession until the corn is three 
feet high. Early in May, the great soiling crop 
(Southern or Western corn) should be sown. The 
first sowing should be made as early in May as 
the season will permit, and successive plantings 
should follow, at intervals of about two weeks, 
until August Ist. After this date there is not 
much use in planting it. 

For 10 cows we would devote, if we were 
about commencing the practice of soiling, 10 
acres of good land, and an abundant supply of 
manure; 5 acres might answer, but it is always 
well to have too much of all kinds of green fod- 
der. Two acres should be devoted to rye; two 
to grass; two to oats, and four to corn. If the 
land were capable of producing 70 bushels of 
corn, we would expect, with ample manuring, 
to get enough more than the cattle would con- 
sume to furnish one-half (if not all) of their win- 
ter supply of long forage. 

The corn should not be allowed to fruit. As 
fast as it blooms it should be cut up and cured, 
and the soiling forage should be taken from the 
next planting. Grass can be cut at intervals 
during the summer for a change, but should 
never pass the stage of early blossoming. 

_ OO eet 2 ee 


How to Subdue Brush in Pastures. 


—o-——— 


In all the dairy region grass grows well, but 


| brush grows better, extending the roots every 


year, and gaining in power to grow, the longer 
they are neglected. In three or four years it 
roots out the grass, and in twenty years makes a 
forest. We all know that brush can be sub- 
dued and kept under by plowing or by habitual 


| cutting; but in many cases the plowing is im- 
| practicable, and the annual cutting costs more 


system, however, cannot be obtained unless they | 
are kept at all times either in the stable or ina 


small yard, where the manure can all be collect- | 


ed at short intervals, and applied ia a systematic 


way tothe land for which it is destined. As | 
| gin with. On the burned spots grass seed should 


milch cows require very little exercise, and 
as much of the profit of soiling comes in the 
form of manure, the less they are allowed to 
roam the better. A couple of hours’ daily ex- 


| of two or three fect. 


posure to the sun, with the least possible in- 
| very dry by spring, and if a dry spell is chosen 


ducement to roam, will give the best results. 


3. For the first feeding, before even grass is | 


long enough for a good bite, rye, sown early in 
September, on heavily manured land. As the 
object 1s to get stalk and leaf rather than grain, 
the richer the land is made the better. If the 
cutting is commenced when the rye is a foot 
high, much of the field can be gone over a 
second time, and some of it even a third 
time. By the time this crop is finished, 
grass will be in good condition for the scythe. 
This will be followed by oats, of which a good 
area should be sown (on Jand plowed in the 
fall, and only harrowed in the spring—to save 
time), at intervals of about ten days, from the 


than the grass is worth. We cannot afford to 
pay five dollars for four dollars’ worth of pas- 
ture. Some fields are so rocky and wet that it 
would cost a hundred dollars an acre to clear 
and drain them, while adjacent land all cleared 
is not worth forty doliars an acre. That will 
not pay yet. We have thought of a mowing 
machine for cutting brush, and if we had one 
about three times as strong as a Buckeye, that 
would take off a half-inch stub, it would be 
just the thing for cutting sweet ferns, whortle- 
berries, and briers that infest smooth pastures. 
But the machine to do this work is not yet in 
the market. Annual burning with seed sowing 
is probably the cheapest and best method or 
most pastures. Of course where the brush al- 
ready has possession, it must be cut to be- 


be sown in the spring. Young shoots will 
spring up the first season, and make a growth 
The leaves will fall 
and cover the earth. This covering will become 


to fire them, the burning leaves and grass will 
make a fire hot enough to consume most of the 
new growth, and deaden the whole of it down 
to the ground. The roots will start again the 
second season, but with diminished vigor. The 
ashes from the annual burning will stimulate the 
growth of the grass. The clumps of brush will 
grow ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully less ” 


until grass has full possession. The occasion of 


failure by burning is owing to the want of perse- 
It will not do to intermit for a single 
season. Close pasturing, especially with sheep, 
is a great help in the process. If the land has 
an annual burning, many of the tender leaves 


verance, 


first moment when proper sowing is possible | and twigs that start will be cropped by the ani- 








|} crops. 





mals, and the growth will be diminished. Tie 
burning is inexpensive. In favorable weather 
one man would burn over fifty acres in a day, 
and keep the fire from damaging trees or fences. 
We were recently in a pasture that had been 
under this treatment for several years. The 
bushes were nearly extinct, and the grass was 
green and vigorous, even in December. The 
torch had proved a worthy rival of the plow, 
as an implement of cultivation. The true 
policy in managing these rough pastures is a 
little labor applied persistently every year, leav- 
ing the bushes no chance to get a strong hold. 





ses —.-—0 
Burying vs. Transporting Rocks. 
a ee 

There are two sides to most questions, and 
the question whether we shall bury or lift out 
the stones from our pastures is nod exception to 
the general rule. Under certain circumstances 
it is admitted that the rock-lifters are the most 
economical. With Packer’s Machine, or a Rock- 
lifter, three men and a team will take out in 
a day—say one hundred rocks, weighing from 
two to six tons. It will take the same force, 
another day, to pack them away in a wall if it 
is handy. If you have to carry them a long 
distance and dump them into a swamp or pond- 
hole, it will take still longer. If a man has the 
fence fever strong upon him, and cannot see 
that twenty-acre fields are better than four, then 
let him lift stones and build the heavy walls. 
But some of us covet large fields; and we prize 
the bogs too highly for cranberries, to fill them 
up and make upland of them. We want the 
stones out of sight, and out of the way of the 
plow. We cannot sell the rocks, and we have 
too many fences already. To us burying is the 
cheaper method. A good workman will put 
one of these large stones out of sight in about 
an hour, and in the fall and winter, when labor 
is cheapest and the weather is fittest, the cost 
will be fifteen cents. He simply digs a hole 
with pick and spade or shovel, beside the stone, 
partially undermines it, and, with crow-bar, 
tips the rock in, calculating in his digging to 
leave the top of the rock two feet below the 
surface of the ground. One advantage of 
this method is that it raises the surface of 
the ground. In removing the rocks, as we 
have to with the rock-lifters, the grade is 
so much lowered that sometimes new rocks un- 
seen before are brought to the surface, and a 
second crop has to be pulled before we can give 
a clean sweep to the plow. In burying, we raise 
the grade so as to avoid this necessity. Much 
less of the subsoil is brought to the surface by 
this process than by the other. The stones and 
gravel are put in a pile on one side of the rock, 
and the surface soil in another pile. When the 
rock is dumped into the hole, the small stones 
are packed around the edges, and the subsoil 
and gravel filled.in next, and the surface soil 
last. This treatment operates a good deal like 
subsoiling and underdraining combined. There 
is drainage all around the sides of the buried 
rock ; the subsoil and surface soil are thoroughly 
loosened and sufficiently mingled, and the soil 
is put in the best mechanical condition for 
The good effects upon the soil are 
visible for many years after the operation. 
Manure tells best over these sunken rocks, and 
the grass and other crops are largest. We do 
not mean to depreciate the value of the rock- 
lifters. We need all of them, and more. But 
there are circumstances where burying is the 
cheaper way of clearing rocky pastures and 
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Making Butter in Winter. 


——so——_ 


“ Anybody can make good butter in the sum- 


mer.” So they say; but we don’t find it a true 
saying. The other part zs true, though: “It is 


the winter that tells the tale.” Not one dairy 
wvoman in five hundred can make really good 
butter in cold weather ; that is, butter that will 
remain good a week after itis made. The dif- 
ficulties are numerous, thus: The cows have 
uot the best butter-making feed; they have lit- 
tle, if any, coloring matter in their feed; the 
temperature at which the milk is kept is very 
unequal; the danger of mixing in the flavors of 
the kitchen with the milk, the cream or the 
butter, is very great; and the butter is too apt 
to be allowed to become too warm or too cold 
before it is finally worked into shape. 

Over the matter of feeding we can have only 
a limited control. Nothing that we can devise 
is so good as the natural green forage of sum- 
mer. Our chief attention should be given, 
then, to temperature, pure air, and artificial 
coloring, without relaxing, of course, the al- 
ways indispensable care with regard to perfect 
cleanliness and perfect working. 

The milkroom had better be entirely by it- 
self--where it cannot be pervaded by the odor 
of boiled cabbage and fried onion—and it must 
be kept warm. 
place to set milk in; a-sitting-room closet is 
better, but not so safe as an isolated room, with 
a stove in it that can be made to keep its fire all 
night. After frost sets in regularly in Novem- 
ber, the milk should be scalded as soon as it is 
brought from the stable. This is done by stand- 
ing the vessel containing it (after straining) in a 
larger one on the fire, in which water is boiling, 
stirring the milk occasionally, and removing it 
when its surface begins to “crinkle” and to 
throw off a little cloud of vapor, or when it 
“‘pegins to smoke.” To allow it to become 
warmer than this will do harm. In this condi- 
tion it may be poured into the pans—to a much 
greater depth than is usual in summer—in a 
closet or room in which the thermometer never 
goes below 55°, rarely below 60°, and never re- 
mains long above 65°. This milk can safely 
stand twenty-four hours, and by that time all 
the cream should have risen. The cream should 
be kept in a jar, in the same room, not too far 
from the stove, nor yet too near it, and it should 
be thoroughly stirred to the very bottom, every 
time a fresh skimming is added; that is, twice 
a day. The churning, which should be as often 
as once (and better twice) a week, should be 
done either in the milkroom or in some place 
not much colder, The butter should be worked 
in the warm milkroom, and it should be kept 
there while ‘soaking up the salt” between the 
two workings. After it is moulded or packed 
away, it may be kept in a cooler place, but it 
would be better never to let it become so cold 
as to get very hard—not colder than it would 
become in a snug cellar. 

About coloring, we have given frequent di- 
rections. Carrot juiceor a decoction of annotto 
may be put in the churn with the cream, or an 
extract of annotto in melted butter may be 
worked through the lump after it is taken out 
of the churn. 
Jargely on rowan hay or on carrots, some arti- 
ficial coloring is importtnt. 

it should be borne in mind that these direc- 
tions are only supplementary to those so often 
given on the general management of the dairy. 
They by no means supersede them; they only 
refer to conditions which are necessary, to make 


A kitchen closet is the worst’ 


| 





Unless the cows are fed very | 


winter butter from hay-fed cows as_ nearly 
like that of the summer as winter butter can be. 
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Keeping Accounts. 
a 

The great mass of the farmers of this country 
keep no accounts at all—not even a memo- 
randum book in which they note down current 
expenses, etc. The idea of “keeping books” 
has a terror about it, which deters most people 
whose success in life does not absolutely hang 
upon their keeping accurate accounts to have 
much to do with them. The amount of money 
whicb passes through the hands of a small farm- 
er in any part of the country is so small, that 
his recollections about money transactions is 
usually pretty accurate, and the real necessity 
of spending the few minutes a day necessary to 
keep tolerably accurate accounts is not appar- 
ent to them, and will not be until proved. 

It is not our object now to enter into an ar- 
gument to convince any one of the desirableness 
of keeping accounts, but to show how it may 
be done conveniently and easily. The writer 
has for some time used the following system for 
keeping his family and farm accounts, which 
are kept together, and it certainly is simple, con- 
venient, and appears to be all that is required. 

The book is ruled with double dollar-and- 
cent columns. In one of these columns the 
expenses are set down; in the other, the receipts. 
The book need not be larger than a common 
school copybook, and three minutes a day will 
serve to make all the entries. If the farmer is 
cold, and his fingers are stiff, his wife or one of 
his daughters will gladly take the pen. Oftener 
than atherwise, we think the wife, if not over- 
burdened with the cares of household and chil- 
dren, would be the best one to keep the ac- 
counts. In a great many cases, dimes and half- 
dimes slip away for personal indulgences 
(glasses of something warm, or tobacco), which, 
were it the good wife’s daily duty to make the 
record, would not be spent. 

These accounts ought to be balanced as often 
as once a month. It will be observed that this 
book, if accurately kept, will only show the 
transactions in ready money, and hence should 
be called cash accounts. We almost all have, of 
necessity, another class of accounts to keep. It 
is not always possible cr best to pay cash, and 
we make little debts and give credits all the 
time. The settlements are often made in pro- 
duce, labor, or something besides money, but 
there should be just as accurate a record of the 
transactions for all that. With those persons 
with whom a running account is kept, there 
should be an account opened in another book, 
and some pages devoted to it. In other cases, 
a simple memorandum of the transaction may 
be sufficient. It requires no knowledge of book- 
keeping, or skill as a mathematician. Any child 
of 16 can do all the work, and the advantages 
are, it is safe to say, beyond computation, 
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How much Corn can a Man Husk in a 
Day? 


W. B. Banfield, Charles City, Iowa, writes: 
“Tn your November ‘ Walks and Talks,’ the 
writer says that some of the operators of corn- 
husking machines at the N. Y. State Trial of 
Implements cavilled at his assertion, that with 
good corn an active man could husk 40 
bushels of corn in the ear per day, and that out 
West he supposes they could do more than this. 
In 1868, the corn crop of Iowa was 76,507,575 











bushels of ears; the highest average yield per 
county was 46.26 in Henry County—a fair aver- 
age of the State being not to exceed 35 bushels 
to the acre. I have, since last August, given 
the question of corn-husking a good deal of at- 
tention, and I feel positive that we do not in 
the West husk a good deal more than 40 bush- 
els per hand per day. To husk and throw down 
an acre of corn without cribbing it, a man must 
walk over 5,953 feet per day, without allowing 
for the distance trayeled in crossing from row to 
row when husking two rows at a time. We 
have in this county an active, powerful Scotch- 
man, Who is considered a sort of champion 
husker, who thinks it a good day’s work to 
husk and throw on to the ground, without 
cribbing, 40 bushels per day. Messrs. Day 
Brothers, of Decorah, Iowa, have a farm of 
over 3,000 acres. They raised this year 700 
acres of corn, which they have just finished 
husking. One of the firm told me that the 
average per hand was 25 bushels perday. Hon. 
E. H. Williams, of Clayton County, who farms 
about the same amount, and who, like the par- 
ties first named, has grown rich by farming, 
says that in more than 20 years’ experience he 
has found the average per hand at corn-husking 
to be between 20 and 25 bushels to each hand. 

This is husking from the stalk standing in the 
field. The man who can husk and crib his 40 
bushels per day, and keep it up, is often heard 
of here, but is as difficult to find as the man 
who could formerly cradle 10 acres of wheat 
per day during harvest. I could enumerate 


many mare leading farmara heme experience 
tallies with those I have mentioned, but Conve... 


myself with saying that much of this large 
amount of field work to the hand is estimated 
by guess work, and that when actual account 
is kept the average falls far below the estimate.” 


REMAKKS BY THE Eprrors.—Is it even so, 
that in Iowa 20 to 25 bushels of ears is an aver- 
age day’s work in “husking from the stalk 
standing in the field?” What, then, becomes 
of the numerous published statements in years 
past in regard to the cost of raising corn at the 
West? Here is one from Daniel M‘Cready, near 
Fort Madison, Iowa: “ Average produce of corn 
per acre, 40 bushels; cost of production per 
bushel, 14 cents.” This, we presume, means 
shelled corn, or its equivalent. J. E. Johnson, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, says: “60 bushels of corn 
is considered an average yield; and 10 cents 
per bushel is near the cost of raising.” Edward 
Johnstone, Lee Co., Iowa, writes: “ Yellow 
corn most esteemed, ripens soonest. White 
corn yields more, but ripens later. Yield of 
yellow, about 45 bushels; yield of white, 55 
bushels per acre. Cost of corn, from the seed- 
ing to the crib, is about 7 cents per bushel.”— 
True this was before the war, when wages were 
from 25 to 50 per cent less than they are now; 
but still if corn cost only 7 cents from seeding 
to the crib, and the yield was 50 bushels, or 
$3.50 per acre, how much must it have cost for 
husking after deducting the cost of plowing, 
harrowing, planting, cultivating, and cribbing ? 
Probably it was not then considered such a la- 
borious task to “ walk over 5,953 feet per day,” 
or about 17], mile, as our correspondent now 
thinks it. Cannot some inventive genius get 
up a kind of velocipede on which the poor man 
might ride up and down the rows? Itis a fact 
that on our own farm, “with good corn, an 
active man can husk 40 bushels of ears per 
day,” and tie up the stalks and put them in 
stooks; and it certainly has always been 
claimed that a man can husk more corn at the 
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HUNTING THE ANTE 


West than with us. Again, we ask, what are 
the facts? Weare well aware that a gang of 
ordinary men working by the day will not aver- 
age 40 bushels of ears. Last fall we paid men 
from $1.50 to $1.75 per day, without board. At 
the same time, we got our corn husked “ by the 
job” for 5 cents per bushel, (equal to at least 
10 cents per bushel of shelled corn,) and the 
huskers made good wages. Some corn husked 
“by the day” in the same field, while we were 
absent at the State Fair, cost us over 9 cents 
per bushel of ears; but all that this proves is 
that the fellows were lazy, And we give it as 
our opinion, founded on most costly experience, 
that if these same men had been husking it 
with a machine, with no one to look after them, 
it would have cost evenstill more. The way to 
introduce corn-husking machines is for two or 
three good men to buy a machine and go round 
and husk corn by the bushel, just as is now 
done in thrashing grain. Mr. Banfield states 
that with an Aspinwall machine he has husked 
8 bushels in 15 minutes, and at no time has he 
used more than four men about the machine. 
This is at the rate of 82 bushels per hour. At 
the N. Y. State Trial this machine husked the 
first bushel of ears in 3 minutes and 10'|, sec- 
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LOPE ON THE PLAIN S .—Dravwn and Engraved fer the American Agricuiturist. 


onds, or at the rate of 13°|, bushels per hour; 
and it husked another bushel in 2 minutes and 
57 seconds, or at the rate of 20 bushels an hour. 
We have no doubt that our corn will be husk- 
ed by machinery—whether it will be done any 
cheaper than we can now, sometimes, get it 
done by hand, is with us an open question. 
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Hunting the Antelope on the Plains. 


—_—o—- 


The wild life of the plains, the wild Indian 


in his buckskin and nakedness, the realities of 


the war-path and the scalping knife, are brought 
vividly under the scrutiny of the civilized world 
by the facilities of travel, the love of adventure, 
and the desire of pleasure-seekers to go amid 
new experiences. We all have the feeling that 
this interest and excitement of the wilderness 
and the frontier are passing away, and so what- 
ever relates to them has an attraction for every 
one. Mr. Wm. M. Cary, who not long since re- 
turned from the Rocky Mountains, and whose 
pencil has repeatedly adorned our pages, fur- 
nishes to the Agriculturist the accompanying 
striking picture, with the following statement, 
drawn from his own observation and practice: 


| 


| 








“Tn hunting the American Antelope, the 
hunter relies almost altogether upon the curiosi- 
ty of the animal, and it is almost sure to falla 
prey to its investigating spirit. The hunter ap- 
proaches by stealth near enough to a herd to 
attract them by waiving his red blanket in the 
air, taking good care not to show himself; then 
setting up this blanket or a piece of scarlet cloth 
upon an arrow or Wiping stick thrust into 
the ground, he goes back a few yards and 
throws himself down to await the approach of 
the herd. The decoy fluttering in the air at- 
tracts the animals, who come on, headed by an 
old, cautious buck, who stops every few steps 
to sniff the air for lurking danger. So they 
come on, stringing along one after the other, 
until they are within reach of arrows or bullets. 
Good care must be taken to kill at the first shot, 
for if one is allowed to run wounded among 
the herd, it is almost impossible to get within 
shot of them again. The flesh is very delicate, 
except in the spring, when it is rank. In the 
fall it is delicious, and is flavored with the wild 
sage which they feed upon. The fur is ex- 
tremely coarse, and more resembles a rope-mat 
than hair. The hides, dressed like buckskin, 
are used as summer clothing for the Indian.” 
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How Plants and Flowers are Grown. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ee 
Thousands of the readers of the Agriculturist 
live so remote from our great cities and towns, 


' 
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Fig. 1.—FIRST STAGE.—CUTTINGS OF VERBENAS. 


that “Flower manufacturing,” as it may be 


termed, is something by them unseen and even 
unheard of. To such the accompanying 
sketches, taken on the fifteenth of December 
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clean sand. 
as they are inserted in rows in the sand. The 
space shown is about 9 square feet, in which are 
set about 1,000 Verbena cuttings. These are 
taken in the green state from the old plants, cut 
into lengths of 
about 2 inches, 
and inserted about 
half their length 
in the sand. They 
are shaded when 
the sun is_ hot, 
> and freely watered 
every day until 
= they take root, 
which will be in: 
v about 12 days from 
the time they are 
planted in the 
sand. The proper 
temperature for 
the sand is 60 de- 
grees, and that of 
the atmosphere of 
the greenhouse 
should be 10 de- 
grees lower. The sand on the bench in which 
the cuttings are placed is raised to a higher 
temperature than the air of the greenhouse, 
either by a smoke-flue passing under the bench, 
or by pipes con- 
taining hot water, 
As soon as the 
cuttings are rooted 
they are planted 
in pots 2 inches in 
diameter by 2 in 
dopth, ana 
freely watered by ¥ 
a fine rose water- | 
ing-pot. 
Figure 2 shows 
an inside section of 
a greenhouse, with 
the plants in this 
the second stage 
of growth. These 
operations are 
continued during 
the season, from 
November to May. 


: 
again 


last, from our establishment in Jersey City, | In May the plants are ready to be sect out in 


N. J., may be interesting as well as instructive. 
Figure 1 represents an inside section of a 
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Fig. 5.—DOUBLE PRIMROSES, 


propagating house. This has a propagating 
bench or table on each side, having a ledge to 
it, and is covered with about three inches of 






the open ground. Some conception of the vast 
numbers grown of this plant—the Verbena— 
may be formed 
when we say that 
800,000 were sent 
out from this 
establishment dur- 
ing the months of 
March, April, and 
May of last year; 
and when it is 
known that there 
‘ are many hun- 
dreds, great and 
small, of Florists’ 
Establishments in 
the suburbs of 
New York, ail 
growing more or 
less of this popular 
summer flowering 
plant, it may be 
easily estimated 
that many millions 
are planted annually. We can well note the in- 
crease of taste in the culture of flowers from 
this single plant alone. 


| 
| 


| 
| 






Twenty years ago, | flowers in winter. 


The engraving shows the cuttings | when we grew 5,000 Verbenas one year, we 
f=] > o > ? y ’ 


thought we would overstock the market; but 
we did not, and the vast increase that has been 
steadily made tends to no such result. And it 
must not be forgotten that this is only one species 





Fig. 2.—SECOND STAGE.—VERBENAS IN POTS. 


of flower, among many hundreds grown. Next 
in numbers to the Verbena comes the Rose; of 
these perhaps half the number is sold, but as 
the plant is more valuable, a far larger amount 


Lye YN a | 


Fig. 4.—ROsES IN POTS. 
in money is realized. Twenty years ago, 50,000 
would have supplied all the demand for New 
York market; it must now resjuire millions. 





Fig. 6.—CARNATIONS. 

Figure 8 shows another phase of Greenhouse 
culture—the growing of plants to produce cut 
This section shows & mass 
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Poinsettia puleher Tima, 28 ssiiatill he in one vet the 
greenhouses. Each of these tropical-looking 
growths is about one foot in diameter, and of the 
brightest scarlet that it is possible to conceive ; 
these are not, however, exactly flowers, but are 
bracts or outer leaves of the flower. They are in 
perfection just at the holidays, and conduce more 
than any other flower to give the tables of our 
hospitable New Yorkers on New Year's Day a 
look of gorgeous elegance. A space of 3,000 
square feet is devoted to this plant, and in 
bright sunshine such a blaze of scarlet is per- 
fectly dazzling. 

Figure 4 is a section of a Rose House, where 
the Tea Roses are being forced for their buds in 
winter. A space of 6,000 square feet of glass 
is devoted to this department, producing about 
a thousand buds daily. The varieties grown 
are very few, as we find only six or eight sorts 
are suitable for forcing. We name the kinds in 
order of excellence as we find them—Saffrano, 
Isabella Sprunt, La Pactole, Bon Silene, La Phe- 
nix, Agrippina, and Hermosa. These embrace 
saffron, yellow, straw, pink, carmine, crimson, 
and rose colors. To force Roses in winter, the 
plants must be grown in pots during the pre- 
vious summer and fall. It is useless to lift a 
Rose plantfrom the ground in the fail and ex- 
pect it to flower well during winter. 

Figure 5 represents a section of the house in 
which is grown the Double White Chinese Prim- 
rose. ‘This is the most prolific of all winte1 
flowering plants. The greenhouse in which 
we grow these has about 1,000 square 


feet of surface. Each plant occupies about a 
aes KUUUUL Spacey ana prouuces mot less than 


a 

500 flowers on each plant. In fact the whole 
greenhouse is one continued sheet of snowy 
whiteness from November to May. It is per- 
haps the most profitable of all winter flowering 
plants grown by the Florist. 

' Figure 6 is a section of Carnations or Pinks, 
as they are sometimes called, growing, planted 
out on one of the greenhouse benches. Of late 
years this has become one of our most popular 
winter flowers, and perhaps more space is de- 
voted to it than to any other flower. Its culti- 
vation is easy and simple, and for that reason 
it is less profitable here perhaps than any thing 
else grown. The cuttings are treated exactly 
as the Verbenas, described under (figure 1). As 
the plant is quite hardy, it is planted out from 
the greenhouses early in spring, (at the season 
we plant cabbages), in the open ground, at about 
one foot each way. The flowers are not allowed 
to develop during the summer, but are cut off 
as they appear—the flowering resources being 
husbanded for winter. In October they are 
lifted and planted, as shown in(figure 6). Many 
of these plants produce over a hundred flowers. 
The sorts grown are very few, mainly carmine 
and pure white. The family of Carnation, 
however, contains many hundred varieties ; but 
we find comparatively few flower sufficiently 
freely in winter to warrant their growth ; -but 
for private collections a score of sorts might be 
grown to represent the different colors and 
markings. 

—t 6 
“Hickory Farm” Adornments. 
—_— 

Dear Agriculturist,—“ Hickory Farm” is not 
altogether terra incognita to your readers, for 
not unfrequently hints upon properly farm 
topics, drawn from experience upon it, have 
found their way to your columns, but never be- 
fore has any story of its horticulture been told. 
The reader ought to know that the farm is in 








that region of New Jersey where “ Holland | 
Dutch” is the native tongue; where, though 
Within an easy drive of your great city, the 
habits of the people are as simple and quaint, 
as little affected by city airs, and almost as 
characteristic of another race from that busy, 
restless population within a few miles of them, 
and now overrunning their pleasant hill-sides, 
as if it were on Haarlem Lake itself. The 


owner goes to New York every day to his busi- | 


ness and returns about dusk. 
sort of life, but, on the whole, decidedly pre- 
ferable to life in town, for a man of rural tastes, 
whose wife also enjoys the country, loves her 
pony, her Jersey cows, her calves, and her poul- 
try, and is never weary of planning adornments 


This is a hard | 


for both the outside and inside of her old stone | 


house and its surroundings. 

The house is of unhewn stone, roughly faced, 
but tolerably well laid, up to the eaves, which 
project several feet, nearly horizontally, run- 
ning into the gambrel roof upon a gradual 
curve. The gables are of wood. 
prevailing style of architecture in which the 


This is the | 
} . . ‘ 
bracing and ornament, though no bracing was 


old houses are built, and certainly it has many | 


elements of beauty. I know of no more beau- 
tiful roof-lines than these old houses present, 
and no houses which, externally, convey more 
the idea of rural comfort. 

Vines cling well to the rough stones ; and ivy, 
trumpet vine, and Virginia creeper, hold on 
bravely, the rudest winds seldom tearing them 
from their hold. 
Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia), one 
which was taken from cultivated ground, and has 
clasping tendrils, wherewith to cling to the trel- 
lises or whatever it runs over. like those of the 
grape-vine, to which it is near akin. The other, 
taken from the rocky ledges and stone walls, 
instead of clasping tendrils, has tendrils, the 
ends of which are furnished with little flattened 
discs, like a fly’s foot, growing upon them, and 
adhering fast to the stones, This looks very 
much as if natural requirements could develop 
certain characteristics in plants. 

When we came, the house was hemmed in on 
every side with rubbish of old sheds and fences, 
hen-house, and corn-house, all 
“handy by,” which was indeed their only rec- 
ommendation. When this rubbish was moyed, 
torn away, and cleared up, the ground, dug over 
and seeded down, had a very different look. 


smoke-house, 


We have found two yarieties of 


A fine young mulberry was crushed and smoth- | 
ered in the coils of a hundred-headed hydra | 


of a wild grape-vine, of which one day it was 
barely relieved after two hours of hard labor. 


That was three years ago, and the vigor and | 
beauty of that tree now is a joy to us every 


day. An old chestnut had been cut down be- 
fore we came, and around the old stump per- 


haps twenty young trees were struggling for | 


dear life, and throttling one another in self- 
defense. There was little 
would have made alight bean-pole, but it was 
picked out, and a shingling hatchet made quick 
work with the rest. 
this tree now for two years; 
handful, and last fall, enough to make quite ¢ 
satisfactory “mess.” The ground near by has 
been manured, and the roots reaching an eyer 
flowing rill, the growth it makes is remarkable ; 


—only because we have not been in the habit of 


watching similar things all our lives. 

There was an old bridge over the aforesaid 
rij], which is indeed a perfect torrent after 
heavy showers. This was made by placing 
timber across between two piers, of the width 
of the road, and four feet apart, and covering 


choice—the best | 


We have had nuts from | 
the first year a | 


them with planks. It had yielded to the se- 
ductive influences of the stream, and was ail: 
but ready to fall into its embrace. We en- 
dured it as long as we could, but one day had 
John haul some good stones to the spot, and 
a sable wall-layer was hired for a day’s work. 
Two new walls were laid, and enough long, flat 
stones were found to bridge over the space be- 
tween them. Thesame evening the bridge was 
covered with small stones and fine gravel, mak- 
ing a good road and an excellent bridge, that 
will last a lifetime, at an actual out-go of only 
$3. I came home one day, some time after, and 
found that as I had not provided quite work 
enough to last a carpenter we were employing 
all day, my wife had with his aid carried out a 
plan, which we had previously talked over, for 
finishing the bridge. Four strong, rough, cedar 
posts had been set, two on each side of the 
bridge, and ona line with it. Upon these, rather 
heavy cedar poles had been placed for hand- 
rails, and lower down other rails had been in- 
serted between the posts; then, both by way of 


needed, cross-pieces of the same material (red 
cedar with the bark on, and only roughly 
trimmed) were set in the form of a very low 
broad X. The whole affair is now decidedly 
in keeping with the house and surroundings, 
rough and rustic, but having at least the beauty 
of strength and fitness, and the grace of appro- 
priateness, Here, too, the never-failing vines 
begin already to clamber over the rails, and the 
wild clematis with the moonseed, will soon 
hang in feStoons, or trail in the water. 

Some time ago we had a visit from our good 
friend Mr. Weidenmann, whose elegant work on 
“ Beautifying Country Homes” your house has 
just brought out. He was so kind as to give us 
upon paper his idea of how our grounds should 
be planted, so as to make the most of natural 
advantages, and so as to saye expense both in 
Jaying out and keeping up alawn. He agreed 
With us in the desire to keep up the old, com- 
fortable look of the place, and to make every 
thing tell for convenience as well as for beauty. 
It has been surprising to us to see how far a 
little work spent upon exactly the right place 
and according to a good plan goes. 

We have made several successful attempts to 
moye trees from the swamps and the woods; 
not, however, attempting any thing very large. 
Red cedars may be moved with ease if dug 
about in the fall and transplanted with a good 
large ball of frozen earth. There is some 
swampy ground upon the place and in the 
neighborhood, where there is only a surface 
stratum of black soil about 12 inches deep, and 
immediately beneath this a layer of impervious 
clayey sand, commonly called “ hard pan ;” not 
a root penetrates it, and all the trees that grow 
upon this soil have of course no tap roots. If 
the roots are cut off in a circle around the stem, 
a tree may be pulled over far enough for a stone 
boat to be shoved under, and then when the 
tree is drawn back it may be drawn off withous 
disturbing it very much. Last spring sey- 
eral considerable trees and shrubs were moved 
in this way, among them a big clump of black 
alders, several white birches and some cedars, 
which hardly seemed to know they had been 

disturbed, although put upon dry ground. 
The tough sward of swamp grasses is easily 
disposed of after the trees get to growing well; 

uid, previous to that time, it serves an impor- 
tant purpose in holding the soil about the roots. 
Ihave a great admiration for the swamp pin 
oak. It grows well upon upland, and abounds 
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in these swamps. The tree is a mature looking 
one from its very youth, I see everywhere lit- 
tle ones, not more than ten feet high, which 
have all the style of a mountain monarch of a 
hundred years old and eighty feet in hight. 
We think they will make beautiful lawn trees ; 
and but for the assurance of everybody we have 
spoken to, that we cannot transplant an oak, we 


would have tried it. Year before last a large 


one, say 30 fect high, and having a diameter of 


14 inches at the stem, blew over. Its roots had 
been cut off upon one side by a ditch, made 
within a few feet of it. The prostrate tree did 
not wither; and although the mass of roots 
and earth adhering to them was exposed to sun 
and wind all summer and winter, it leaved out in 
the spring, and remained green the second sea- 
gon, notwithstanding the drouth. This fact 
encourages me to try to transplant some next 
spring, and I suggest the experiment to your 
readers. X. 

—_ eet @ ee ee 

Hints on Grape Culture. 

BY KEYSTONE, ERIE CO., PA. 
ess 
As to soil and site I shall say but little, only 

to have them high and dry; both, if possible— 
the latter, at all events. I have found that 
grapes will bear any thing but too much water; 


in fact, I never yet saw them suffer for want of 


it, when intelligently cared for or wholly neg- 
lected, but have, in one or two instances, known 
of vines being injured by extreme summer 


pruning, and the damages charged to the drouth, 


At this age of grape culture I do not think it 
necessary to waste words on this part of the 
subject. A comparison of the extreme wet sea- 
son of 1869 with the extreme dry one of 1870 
icaves no chance for argument. Such extremes 
are seldom experienced, but, as teachers, are 
worthy of our closest scrutiny. 

As to varieties I would be more explicit. 
Having had above thirty varicties under culti- 
vation for several years, I can speak positively 
and favorably of only three in addition to the 
old standards—Isabella, Catawba, and Clinton. 
These are Concord, Hartford, and Ives. Some 
others have done well in favorable seasons, but 
these have invariably done well. Have stood 
the test of 20° below zero in winter, and 94° 
above in summer; the deluging rains of 1869, 
and the drouth of 1870; and have paid their 
way handsomely every season since the first 
bearing year. It is true the quality is not dest, 





but so long as nine ont of ten consumers judge | 


by sight rather than taste, these varieties will 
sell at paying prices. They can be grown at 
half the cost of Delawares and Ionas, while 
they now command nearly as much per pound 
in market as the latter. We are told that this 
state of things will not always exist; but my 
convictions are that no planter will live long 
enough to regret his choice if he plant acres 
of these varieties. I know the market is some- 
times overstocked with grapes of these varieties 
in bad condition, but it is because of their bad 


| sand, price of labor, ete. 


| the cranberry vines are thoroughly established, 


condition and not from a lack of excellence in | 


the fruit. I have tested this many times by put- 
ting such fruit on the market in good condition, 
and realizing more than market quotations, 
with a ready sale. 

I would not discourage the planting of new 
varieties. In fact, “test vines” of all of them 
are desirable ; but the certain, regular income 
from reliable varieties is what growers want, 
and must have. When these test vines prove 
themselves worthy, adopt them if a grain ahead 
of the old ones, but not until then. 


} 





What few hints I have given, if well heeded, 
would have saved me some money, besides a 
good deal of vexation, and I give them to save 
others the same ordeal. 
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Depth of Covering for Cranberry Bogs. 
aig, 

The planting of cranberry bogs is greatly on 
the increase, and in some communities amounts 
toa fever. Cape Cod and Ocean County will 
no longer have a monopoly of the business. 
The industry no longer needs inspiration, but 
guidance only. Some ten years since, a patch 
of six or eight acres was planted in Essex, Ct. 
It has produced excellent crops so uniformly, 
that it has made a great many converts in all 
that region; and now capitalists are buying up 
suitable land, and laying out large sums in pre- 
paring it for planting. Much has been learned 
during the past twenty years, and the experi- 
ence of intelligent cultivators has settled so 
many points in the management of the crop, 
that it is no longer regarded as a hazardous ex- 
periment. Capital is put into it with just as 
much assurance of ample and safe returns, as 
from ordinary market garden or farm crops. It 
has been settled that the three grand requisites 
for the successful cultivation of the cranberry 
are peat, sand or gravel, and capacity for flow- 
age at will. Cranberries can be grown with 
some variation of these requisites, but not with 
uniform success. They will grow in almost 
any swamp that produces moss, maples, and 
swamp whortleberries, but the crop will be 
small and often fail. They can be planted on 
the bare peat, but there will be more vines than 
berries. The vines will grow without flowage, 
but the fruit will often be destroyed by the frost 
and by the worms. But where the three re- 
quisites are all present, there is still occasion for 
inquiry and deliberation. What depth of sand 
or gravel is now a question of great impor- 
tance, for it involves the outlay of many thou- 
sand dollars the coming season. Some say three 








inches, and some say six. Capt. Z. Small, of 
Harwich, Mass., the best authority we have on | 
Cape-Cod cranberry culture, says three or six | 
inches, according to the character of the bog. 
At the Grass Pond bog, in Coventry, R. L, it is | 
three inches, and that without skinning; and | 
the cost is only about fifty dollars per acre for | 
the preparation. The cost of six inches, with | 
skinning, is from three to five hundred dollars | 
per acre, according to the facility of getting 
We shall get a clear 
view of the merits of this question if we con- 
sider the office which sand performs in the 
growth of the crop. The first object is to keep 
down the growth of all other vegetation until 


and completely cover the ground. This takes 
three years where the vines are put out in hills, 
eighteen inches apart each way. If clean, silver 
sand or dead gravel is put on, few weeds or 
none will start, and the labor of hoeing is but a 
trifle. No cultivation is needed if there are no 
weeds. Now, if the sand has been spread upon 
a bare peat, that is,a peat bog skinned six or 
eight inches deep, three inches are just as good 
as six, so far as checking weeds is concerned. 
But the sand or gravel is also needed to check 
the growth of the vines after they are estab- 
lished. If the soil is too rich beneath the sand, 
the plants will run too much to vine and too 
little to fruit. If the bog is made up of decayed 
moss principally, three inches are enough. If it 
has grown maples and other hard-wood plants, 


it will be too rich, and more depth of sand is 
needed to keep down the luxuriance of the 
vines. At Coventry, the bog is mainly the bed 
of an old pond that never grew any thing but 
moss and coarse, thin grass. The vines are not 
too luxuriant to yield, in favorable years, a bar- 
rel to the square rod. Another office of the 
sand is to retain heat, and thus guard against 
frost in June and August. It is well known 
that in the low places, where this plant flour- 
ishes, there are often- light frosts, when there is 
none upon upland. Of course more heat will 
be retained in a covering of six inches of sand 
than in a covering of three, and a plantation 
might be saved from frost with the deeper cov- 
ering, where otherwise it would be ruined; but 
if we have the control of water, we can keep 
off frost much cheaper with water than with 
sand. We notice that capitalists who are mak- 
ing plantations this season have generally coy- 
ered with six inches of sand, without regard to 
the quality of their swamp land. This, to be 
sure, is the safer course, but we think from one 
to two hundred dollars an acre might often be 
saved in the covering, by a little discrimination 
in the character of the soil. 
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The Florists and Nurserymen’s Black List. 
(BY A NEW-YORK FLORIST.) 
— 


The magnitude of the business of horticul- 
ture is now such that it embraces many thou- 
sands of individuals, and, like all other trades, 
many unprincipled men are engaged in it. 
From its nature it has penetrated to every sec- 
tion of the country. Seeds, plants, and trees are 
sent to every town worthy of a name. In these 
towns dealers soon spring up that buy from the 
wholesale dealers ; the great majority of these 
are upright and honorable men; but as in all 
other occupations, there is the usual proportion 
of black sheep. It is to these gentlemen I wish 


| to refer. 


For the purpose of preventing the operations 
of these gentry, a meeting was held in New 
York on the 3d of December last, which was 
largely attended by the principal seedsmen and 
florists of the vicinity. After an interchange of 
views, it was resolved to request all respectable 
men engaged in any department of the whole- 
sale business, to hand into the secretaryethe 
name and address of any man known to be un- 
worthy of credit; in short, to form a “black 
list”? for mutual protection. This list is to be 
sent to all men of known good standing in the 
trade. This mode of protection is not new 
among wholesale dealers in the various trades, 
and the necessity for it in ours was well shown 
by one of the members present. He related the 
case of receiving a letter from Galveston, Texas, 
in August, 1869, ordering goods to the value of 
$50. The character of the order led the nur- 
seryman to believe that the party sending it was 
an amateur who did not know the rules of busi- 
ness, as no remittance was made, nor any thing 
said about payment ; making allowance for this, 
he deviated from the usual rule, and sent the 
goods before receiving the money. In three 
weeks a draft was received for the full amount, 
accompanied by acomplimentary letter thanking 
the nurseryman for the fine quality of the goods 
sent, and promising further orders. The next 
October this same gentleman wrote to a leading 
seedsman in Philadelphia, and referred him to 
the New-York nurseryman for his standing. Of 
course the New Yorker had no reason to think 
him dishonest, and reported accordingly. The 
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same season the Galveston man writes to the 
New York seedsman ordering goods to the 
value of $300. These were sent, but the money 
this time was not, and inquiry developed the 
fact that the Galveston man was a well-known 


JAPAN GLOBE FLOWER—SINGLE FORM. 


swindler who paid no one if he could help it, 
and that this mode of operating was an old 
practice of his. 

Another shrewd mode of swindling came 
under my own observation. In the fall 1867, a 
private gardener whom I had known for several 
years started business in the town of Plainfield, 
N. J. He came to me and asked credit until 
spring for some stock, amounting to about $100; 
in the following February he came and said his 
circumstances were such that it would be im- 
possible, he thought, to pay in spring. I told 
him it made no difference, and offered him more 
stock if he needed it, which he gratefully de- 
clined, leaving me with the impression that he 
was a well-meaning man. In a week or two I 
began to get several inquiries whether I con- 
sidered ——, of Plainfield, N. J., worthy of 
credit. My reply to the first few letters were 
favorable, but they began to increase rapidly, 
so that by May ist, I sometimes received four 
letters by one mail asking the same question. 
The rascal must have written probably to a 
hundred men, shrewdly judging that there al- 
ways would be a number that would be care- 
less enough not to inquire ; and so it proved in 
this case, for he succeeded, it is said, in getting 
nearly $5,000 worth of trees without its costing 
him a cent, except for freight. Most of the vic- 
tims were from Pennsylvania, where the swin- 
dler had formerly lived—two of them well 
known from advertising in the Agriculturist. 








If these gentlemen had known this man’s name 
as a swindler, of course they would not have 
been duped. Another person hailing from Fort 
Lee, N. J., has “tried the same game” this 
year, referring to me. The fact is, I not on- 
ly never knew the man, 
but never heard of him un- 
til he was inquired about 
by those he attempted to 
dupe. Still another me- 
thod is practised by these 
rogues. A great deal of 
nursery stock is sent by ex- 
press, the bill to be collect- 
ed on delivery; after this 
is removed from 
its regular place in the 
nursery or greenhouse and 
packed, it is of no value 
whatever to the shipper; 
moreover, the goods are 
perishable, and, if refus- 
ed by the party ordering, 
the whole thing is a tote 
to the nurseryman. 
Taking advantage of this 
fact, every now and then 
we find a scamp who re- 
fuses to pay the C.O.D., of- 
fering perhaps 25 per cent 
of the value of the Dill, 
or as little as he thinks the 
shipper will accept rather 
than lose the whole and 
have to pay expressage be- 
sides. We are well aware 
that there are serious ob- 
jections to the formation of 
\\ such a list, that it might be 
} made the means of injuring 
the credit of some honest 
man. This point was dis- 
cussed fully at our meet- 
ing, and it was determin- 
ed that only transactions 
that had an aspect of 
trickery about them, should entitle the rogue to 
be put upon the list, and that a simple failure 
to pay debts was not enough; that no man 
should be thus tabooed, unless at least two men 
of known respectability should vouch for the 
fact that his transactions with them were of 
sucha character as to show a design to defraud. 
ce QS 
The Japan Globe-Flower. (Kerria Japonica.) 
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The Japan Globe-flower was introduced from 
Japan as early as 1700, and at first was de- 
scribed as a Corchorus, but it is now known 
to belong to the Rose family. It was first cul- 
tivated as a stove plant, then as a greenhouse 
plant, and finally it was found to be hardy 
enough to stand our winters. This plant is one 
of our most showy flowering shrubs for the open 
air, if it is properly pruned and cared for every 
year. It has green stems, Pith thin leaves, like 
those shown in the engraving, and is of very 
rapid growth ; it produces globular heads of dou- 
ble yellow flowers in great abundance during 
the summer months; and if it is trained upon a 
fence or wall it makes a better appearance, as 
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its branches are slender and liable to droop if 


they have no support. The ends of the branches 
are often winter-killed in the vicinity of New 
York, but not enough to prevent its flowering 
well. It throws up a great many suckers, 
forming a dense mass of wood ; enough of this 
must be cut out to admit the sunlight and air. 


PAN GLOBE-FLOWER—DOULLE 


Any good, rich garden soil is suited to its 
growth, but it grows better in a somewhat 
shady position. The double variety was first 
introduced, and it is only some thirty-five years 
ago that the true species, the single form, has 


FORM. 


been known to cultivators—only since 1835. 
We give an engraving of the double form, now 
common, and of the single, which is still rare. 
Though so long in cultivation, it is much less 
frequently met with than many things of recent 
introduction. While poorly treated, it is but a 
shabby plant; yet, under good management, it 
is valuable in making a brilliant show. It mul- 
tiplies itself with the greatest ease, by suckers 
from its underground runners. 
> + eet @ ee 
Protection To Hatr Harpy SHRvss, ETC. 
—The high winds of winter are likely to tear 
off the straw or other protection placed about 
shrubs; and calves or other cattle allowed to 
run on the highways will often do injury. We 
have found red cedar boughs better than straw, 
because they are not eaten by animals. Sheep 
are very fond of hemlock, and young cattle will 
occasionally eat it, though it is much better than 
straw. Whatever has been used it should be 
looked to, patched up, or renewed, if necessary. 
It is much more important that the protection 
should be good at this season than earlier. The 
changes of weather are likely to be more severe 
and frequent. We may have days when it is so 
warm that the buds will swell, and the frost al- 
most all come out of the borders, followed by 
a temperature of zero, or below. This is what 
kills fruit-buds, destroys the promise for blos- 
soming of flowering shrubs, and brings for 
ward tender plants, only to suffer by the frost. 
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The German Student Lamp. 
Our ways and means for providing light are in- 
creasing gradually—not, indeed, with the rapidity 


one would suppose who reads the long lists of 








RMAN STUDENT’S LAMP. 


patents, entitled, *‘Improyements in Kerosene 
Lamps,” for nine-tenths of the so-called improye- 
ments are so only in name. That horribly ex- 
plosive “Fluid,” a mixture of turpentine and 
uUeohol, which was introduced in this country 
when sperm and whale-cil went out of fashion 


from the scarcity of whales and the demand for | 


the oil for lubricating machinery, gave way toa 
no less dangerous article, a kind of coal-oil. This, 
howeyer, was soon superceded by a safer and bet- 





























Fig. 2.—srectioN OF LAMP, 


ter oil, and now the article which stands the fire- 
test, or is up tothe legal standard of density, is 
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upon the construction of the same. Our pcople 
are ready and willing to pay for chimneys.that will 
not break, for lamps that will not leak and defile 
both the hands and the air, for oil that will not 
explode, nor gum the wick, nor spatter and fizzle 
in the flame. There are those, of course, ready to 
go one step further, and make use of lamps 
which give the very best light and the most of it. 

While we were using whale-oil and all manner 
of substitutes for it, the German people employed 
vegetable oils of various kinds, chief among 
which were those from rape and colza seeds, though 
olive-oil was also used, as well as other kinds. The 
favorite lamp with all classes has been the one re- 
cently introduced into this country, and known as 
the German Student Lamp, though called in trade 
the “St. German Lamp,” for what reason does not 
appear. Itis in form and structure precisely the 
same lamp as used by the writer when a student in 
Germany, seventeen years ago, except that a proba- 


ble improvement has been made in the manner of 


flame. Third, there is a cistern 


almost as free from danger, if properly used, as | 


winter-strained sperm-oil. 
which it gives, however, varices greatly with the 
lamp, and the comfort of its use depends greatly 


The amount of light | 


raising and lowering the wick. Fig. 1 represents a 
view of this lamp, and fig. 2a section of the same. 
There is a circular wick-tube and burner, surmount- 
ed by a tall, glass chimney, giving a powerful draft. 
This chimney is contracted about an inch above 
the top of the tube, so as to cause at this pointa 
perfect combustion in the flame, which may be 
raised even so that it willflare a foot above the top 
of the chimney without smoking it. The wick-tube 
has, moreover, a draft up through the center, and a 
drip-cup at the bottom, all evaporation from which, 
while the lamp is burning, is 
drawn up through the flame 
and consumed. Second, there 
is a porcelain glass shade, 
suspended by a ring on a level 
with the flame, which, while 
it cuts off very little light, 
diffuses a beautiful,soft illumi- 
nation throughout the room, 
throws a powerful light upon 
the table where it is used, 
and entirely protects the eyes 
from the intense glare of the 


and a reservoir for the oil ata 

distance of six inches from 

the flame, and connected with the wick-tube by 
a tube, which, as it always contains oil so long 
as a particle remains in the lamp, is a perfect safe- 
guard against explosion from the flame passing back 
through it, even though the wick-tube should over- 
flow and burn all over the outside. The structure 
of the cistern and reservoir is peculiar. It is shown 
in the section, so that it may be easily understood. 
The external cylinder, out of which the oil-tube 
goes, hasa flat bottom above the ornamental one. 
Within this cylinder is another, open at the bot- 
tom only, with a narrow mouth, closed by a valve, 
as shown. This is drawn up, taken out, and in- 
verted, to be filled; when full, a little wire, which 
is attached to the valve, is taken in the thumb and 
finger, and, by lifting it up, the valve is closed, and 
the reservoir may be turned up and placed in the 
cistern without spilling its contents. When set- 
tled to its place, the wire spoken of touches the 
bottom and the valve is lifted, and the fluid allowed 
to escape. It flows out until its level in the wick- 
tube reaches the level of the mouth of the reser- 
yoir, when, by the well-known laws of hydrostatics, 
and the pressure of the air, it ceases to flow; but 
flows again, little By little, as the fluid is consumed, 
thus keeping it always at nearly the same level in 
the wick-tube. Fourth, there is the standard, which 
is an upright rod, with a heavy foot at the bottom 
and a ring at the top. The lamp is held upon this 
standard by a screw with a milled head, at any de- 
sired hight, thus placing the light close down near 
he book or paper, as one may be reading or writ- 
ing alone, or higher up upon the standard, to light 


up the room. 
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Ko Cook Tripe.—The butcher should un- 
derstand the business of cleaning, scouring, and 


| soaking the tripe which is prepared from the stom- 








ach of killed beeves, and is an epicure’s dish. Boil 
the tripe in water, gently, until tender cnough to 
almost fall apart (but not quite, you know; it 
must be tender). Remove fromthe water for which 
there is no further use. Serve with onion sauce, 
made of thickened milk and chopped boiled onions, 
and English mustard mixed with water. 
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Vegetable Slicer and Grater. 
——e 

The simple contrivance, herewith presented, may 
be made by any neat carpenter, and by almost any 
one apt in the use of tools. It is a box, or trough, 
about 10 inches by 20 inches, open at one end and on 
the top, strongly made of inch stuff, furnished with 
strong cleats on the sides, upon which is a smaller 
box, without top or bottom, which may be moved 
back and forth through the box. Slides,very strong- 
ly made, to bear pressure, are fitted to rest upon 
the same cleats, but lower down, so as not to in- 
terfere with the free motion of the box over them. 
These slides are either graters for horse-radish, car- 
rots, ete., or furnished with knives for slicing 
cabbage, or any other vegetables so used in the 
household economy. In use, the article to be sliced 
or grated—say a cabbage head—is placed in the lit- 
tle box, shown in the engraving, and, the knife 
slide being inserted, it is shoved back and forth, 
bearing with the hand upon it until enough is cut 
off to enable the little follower to be put in, and 


‘after this the slicing is continued until it is all cut 





GRATER AND SLICER. 


up. A drawer beneath catches the shavings, or the 
gratings, and, if desirable, a place may be made to 
keep the slide which may not be in use, but this 
should not add much to the bulk of the machine. 
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The Wife for a Young Farmer. 
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All seem to agree that farming cannot be carried 
on very profitably by a man who has to depend 
upon hired labor and hired supervision inside the 
house. Why not? ‘Because no ordinarily paid 
housekeeper will look after the odds and ends 
with sufficient economy.’’ Then an extraordinary 
housekeeper, who does attend to all the little de- 
tails that save expenses, and add to the profits of 
farming, should receive more than ordinary com- 
pensation, should she not? even though she goes" 
by the name of ‘‘ wife.”? “ But a wife,” you say, 
‘¢ will do all that for love, not for money.” ‘ Yes, 
she will, indeed, for Jove.” There is no telling how 
much a woman will do if she is sure of her hus- 
band’s love, and if she loves in return. 

3ut, my dear young farmer on the lookout for 
a suitable helpmeet, I want to whisper a few sis- 
terly words in your ear. Don’t marry just for the 
sake of getting a housekeeper. Do you not see 
that it is the worst kind of cheating to tell a young 
woman that you love her when you are really in- 
tending to make of her an unpaid upper servant ? 
Not that I want you to pay your wife a servant’s 
It would be better to give her the rank of 
But a true marriage is 








wages. 
a partner in the concern. 
not a mere business transaction. It is a love af- 
fair. True love is amenable to reason, When any 
person of the opposite sex attracts you, ask your- 
self what part of your nature is moved, and whether 
the influence you feel is elevating or lowering. 
Love is something more than mere sexual passion. 
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It is more than mere fancy. It is a choice in which 
the heart and intellect are agreed. 

With this definition of love in mind, I should 
say, instead of giving a catalogue of the peculiar 
virtues a farmer’s wife should possess, marry the 
woman you love, if, after an intimate acquaintance, 
you both believe, on reasonable grounds, that you 
can be happy together. Learn cach other’s tastes, 
habits, plans and hopes, and seriously consider 
how you are going to ‘‘ keep the pot boiling.’’ All 
the better for you both if the one you marry has a 
practical knowledge of houschold affairs before her 
marriage ; but if she is agood and sensible woman, 
and if you are a good and sensible man, you may 
be able to get along very happily, though she has 
all her expericnce of housekeeping to get after 
marriage. I would not advise any young couple 
to try this, but far worse mistakes are possible. 

It isa hazardous thing to rest your hopes of a 
happy married life upon the quality of butter and 
bread a woman can make. Some perfect house- 
keeper may make you the most wretched of men. 
And it is a silly thing tobe scared out of matri- 
mony by any young woman’s wardrobe. Let her 
know—the good and sensible girl whom you love 
—just what your circumstances are, and she will 
conform to them without a murmur ;—that is, if 
she loves you as I suppose. You will be aston- 
ished to see how long she can make her nice dress- 
es last without looking old-fashioned or shabby. 
If you love and marry a woman who is essentially 
silly and selfish, you will have to take the evil 
fruits of such a character, and this is why I say 
make character the test—not accomplishments of 
any kind, nor external circumstances—though all 
these things should be duly considered. 

It is possible that your manhood—which is of 
rather more importance than your farm—may find 
its best complement in the womanhood of one who 
has a decided talent, that calls her away from the 
business of a housekeeper. Shall she bury her 
talent for your sake? Have you such a genius for 
the business you have chosen as she has for her 
art, whatever it may be?” Perhaps you can ar- 
range matters so that each may follow a chosen vo- 
eation without interfering with the other. Most 
people, in giving advice toa young farmer, would 
say—seek a wife who is healthy, energetic, thor- 
ough, practical, and amiable. On the whole, after 
all these remarks, I dare not give advice—not even 
the advice of Punch to those about to marry: 
“Don’t! For how do I know what experience is 
best for any soul? FaitH ROCHESTER. 
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Home Doctoring. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a. 

GtvInc MEDICINES.—Nobody need expect a list 
of prescriptions for various diseases under this 
head. It is distressing to read most of the rec- 
ipes for medicines which circulate in the news- 
papers. Here, for instance, is one which some lady 
says she has found “invaluable in children’s bowel 
diseases,” and she publishes it in the Tribune. 
Have children only one kind of bowel disease ? 
Does she pursue the same course to check diarrhaa 
as to evercome constipation? The medicine is 
compounded of three ingredients, none of them 
harmless to a person in health, though none of 
them are classed among actual poisons. 
a dreadful thing for mothers to give their children 
drugs without having some idea of their nature 
and effects upon the system? I asked a woman, 
the other day, what she was doing for her sick child. 

“Oh, I give him some kind of doctor-stuff,” said 
she, complacently. 

Of course we cannot reasonably expect to learn 
all about the properties of the various medicines 
used by physicians; but I surely would give none 
that I did not understand, except under the direction 
of a good physician, in whom I had great confidence ; 
and I would never use medicines at all except as a 
last resort. Many persons say at once, when a per- 
son is ailing—“ You had better take something ;” 
that is their only idea of cure. When these drugs 
do not go to the right spot and effect a cure, who 


Is it not. 
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knows what mischief they may do? 
them are active poisons, and very few prove harm- 
less if taken by persons in health. The disease 
you treat may seem to be arrested, only to give 
place to something quite as bad, or worse. There 
is about equal danger from 

IMPROPER WATER TREATMENT.—A 
treatment for diarrhoea in children, which I just 
read in a Western paper, is about as horrible as 
any kind of drugging; and I can hardly eredit the 
assertion of the paper, that sixteen children out of 
twenty, as treated by a certain doctor, recovered! 
The method is this: ‘‘The child is enveloped ina 
common bed-sheet, which is first dipped in com- 
mon well water, and then wrung thoroughly; the 
patient is next covered with a woollen blanket, and 
allowed to remain thus for one hour; after this, 
cold compresses are applied to the abdomen. This 
is repeated every three or four hours—in severe 
cases, every hour.’? And the patient is a little 
child—so easily shocked or terrified by any harsh 


mode of 


treatment! 

I presume this performance is intended for a 
“‘nack,’’ a mode of treatment, when properly car- 
ried out, that often proves very efficacious in dif- 
ferent diseases. But a pack may be made one of 
the most barbarous operations in the world, if im- 
properly administered. ‘‘Common well water!” 
Hard or soft? Icey cold or tepid? Soft water is 
best in all applications to the body, and should be 
preferred when it can be obtained. It is absolutely 
necessary that a patient ina pack should have the 
feet warm—by artificial means, if necessary ; and 
he should always get thoroughly warm while in 
the pack. A single blanket would never be suffi- 
cient covering over the wet shect; and a pack of 
an hour’s duration would be too long in all but ex- 
treme cases. 

Some people seem to imagine that water is such 
a simple thing, it can neither cure nor kill; but it 
is quite capable of doing either, as it is wisely or 
unwisely administered. It is a blessed, cleansing, 
healing agency. We have little, downright sickness 
to deal with in our family, though none of us in- 
herit very good constitutions. When sickness 
seems to threaten, we pay stricter attention to 
the rules which, moderately observed, keep us in 
moderate health, and this greater carefulness usu- 
ally ‘cures’? us. Perhaps some parent would like 
to know these 

RULES oF Goop Sense.—Keep the feet warm 
and the head cool. Breathe pureair. Keep the skin 
clean. Take rest and exercise in such proportion 
as the body seems to require. Go to bed early, 
and ventilate your sleeping-room. Keep the bowels 
open by means of suitable diet and exercise, if pos- 
sible; if not, by injections of pure water. Eat 
plain, nutritious food at regular hours, under cheer- 
ful circumstances, and without haste. <A little fast- 
ing is often the best remedy for a slight cold, a 
slight fever, neuralgia of the face, and all those 
diseases that a disordered stomach. 
Some persons follow a fast with such a gorging as 
to destroy all its good cffects. Cool compresses, 
made of a folded towel, wet in cool water, and coy- 
ered by another doubled towel, applied to the 
head, throat, chest, bowels, spine, or whatever 
part suffers pain, often afford speedy and perma- 
nent relief, and may be used without danger, pro- 
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vided the system is not shocked by too cold water. 
Ignoraut people speak of the ‘“‘cold water cure ;” 
but the best practitioners seldom use absolutely 
cold water. For severe, sharp pains, cloths kept 
wet in as hot water as the patient can bear give 
most speedy relief: In almost any case of acute 
disease I should, if possible, summon a 

Goop Doctror.—I should not care so much «at 
what school he graduated as that he be a conscien- 
tious man, of good sense, and have a good knowl- 
cdge of his profession. The more experience he 
had had the better; and the less he might seem 
to rely upon medicine, and the more he would 
trust to good nursing, the more confidence I should 
have in him. I should be very anxious to have 
him tell me just what was the matter if I did not 
already know ; not simply the name of the disease, 
but what part of the system he supposed to be out 
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of order; and then I could never be satisfied wntil 
I found out the probable cause. I do not see how 
we can get along without educated physicians, so 
long as human nature is so untrue to the laws of 
its well-being, and so brings upon itself such nu- 
merous and complicated diseases. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ 


A Wisit to Mount Vesuvius. 


BY ‘** CARLETON.” 
° 

A volcano! Is there a boy or girl who would not like 
to see a velcano? Who is there that would not go a 
Jong journey to see Vesuvius—that wonderful vent-hole 
in the crust of the earth? When Iwas younger than I 
am now I read about Mount Vesuvius—how the monn- 
fain was on fire, and was always smoking like a coal-pit, 
or boiling over like a dinner-pot—how at times rivers of 
fire rolled down its sides, destroying fields and woods, 
houses and vineyards, cities and towns, and carrying 
desolation from the crater to the sea. The geography 
that I studied at school had a picture of the great traveler, 
explorer, and man of science—Alexander Humbolt—sit- 
ting on a shelving reck, and looking down into a Jake of 
fire and brimstone that rolled and surged, and bubbled 
hundreds of feet below him. I often wished that I conid 
see a volcano, and the time came at length when the 
desire of my boyhood was gratified. 

It was a bright winter morning in February when we 
started out from a hotel in the city of Napics to ascend 
Vesuvius. We could see the mountain a dozen miles 
away to the cast, with a thin gray column of smoke ris- 
ing from its summit. The street along which we rode 
runs by the shore of the sea, whose waves were nippiing 
on the beach and gently rocking hundreds of boats 
that come up from Sorrento and Amalfi and other towns 
along the coast, loaded to the water's edge with oranges, 
I think that I never had seen ¢o many oranges before in 
all my life. There were thousands of bushels. They 
lay in great piles on the shore; there were baskets, 


boats, carts, and wagons heaped with them. And so 
cheap! I bought ten for a cent! How delicious they 
were! We obtain no good oranges in this country, for 


to get them io our market they must be picked before 
they are ripe. The people of Naples and Messina would 
think that the oranges in our market were only fit for pigs 
to eat. There were hundreds of carts in the streets, and 
thousands of donkeys carrying panniers filled with the 
fruit. Ithink that Lnever before or since saw so many 
donkeys together as there were along the quay. The 
country people were in with vegetables for the market, 
consisting mainly of garlics, onions, cabbages, carrots, 
and cauliflowers. Not unfrequently the donkeys would 
be so covered up with cabbages and carrots, that I could 
only see their noses aud the flapping of their ears. 

The Italians are very crucl toward the brute creation. 
They overload their horses and donkeys, and whip them 
unmercifully. I have seen chicken pedlers break the 
wings and legs of the fowls they were taking to market, 
so that the poor things could not fly norruan away. [ 
wanted to give the brutal fellows a crack over the head. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
will find Naples, missionary ground. I did not see a well- 
fed work-horse in the city. The people keep their horses 
and donkeys at the point of starvation. They do not 
give them much hay, and little, if any, grain; but feed 
them almost wholly on carrots. 

As we ride along the street, our hack-driver stops a 
huckster and buys four cents’ worth of carrots for his 
horse’s dinner. Think of baiting a span of horses at 
that rate! The carrots were about six inches long, and 
there were about two dozen in the bundle—just a nibble 
for each horse. The horses were to go nearly thirty miles 
out and back—to be gone all day, and this was their 
feed. There is not a farmer’s boy in America that would 
have taken less than a peck of oats for each horse. A 
merciful man is not only merciful to his beast, but gives 
good feed. 

The strect is crowded with peopl 
especially with omnibuses ;—not such gaily painted ve- 


and carriages, and 


hicles as we see in our own cities—but a two-wheeled af- 
fair, somewhat like a sulky, but more like a dray. It is 
drawn by one horse, and there is oniy one seat; but it 
will carry from sixteen to twenty passengers! Four 
persons sit on the seat, while the others stand up or sit 
on the shafts with the driver; and there are usually four 
or five children that have a jolly time in a bag beneath 
We mect many of these carriages coming into 


the axle! 
We pass a public washing- 


the city from the suburbs. 
place where there is a great crowd of women and girls 
round a stone trough, dipping clothes in the water and 
slapping them on the stones, and pounding them with a 
paddle to get the dirt out. There is not a Yankee wash 
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ing machine in all Naples. They do their washing with- 
ont soap; and it is pretty much the way of the world 
every where, except in the United States, England, and 
Northern Europe. If you ever travel in Europe, carry 
your own soap. You will not find the article at the 
hotels, not eyen in France, unless you call for it, and 
then you will find it charged to you in the Dill ata high 
price. From what I have scen of the world, and the 
way people live in different countries, I have come to 
the conclusion that soap is a great promoter of civiliza- 
tion, I have found that where people use soap most 
freely there is the most cleanliness, intelligence, wealth 
and virtue, and happiness and comfort in life. 

I dare say that most of you have seen pictures of Mount 
Vesuvius, a tall conical mountain, shaped like a stack of 
hay, and rising high above the Bay of Naples. At the 
base of the mountain we left our carriage and the main 
yoad, mounted our horses, and turned into a green lane 
and began the ascent. 

There was a crowd of beggars around me—holding out 
their hands and their dirty caps begging for money. 
Four of them seized my horse by the bridle, and had a 
fight among themselves to sec which should lead it; 
three or four more wanted to hold me on, and tried to 
make me understand that I should fall off; others caught 
hold of the horse’s tail, determined to have the animal 
pull them up the mountain. They were villainous-look- 
ing wretches, with black beards, dirty faces, slouched 
hats, and in rags and tags. * 

“Go back,’ I said. They bawled the louder. ‘‘ Clear 
out!’. They begged the harder. ‘Be off! Mind your 
business!" They didn’t start. ‘I wont have you,” I 
said, but it was clear they were determined to have me. 
I doubled up my fist, but they didn’t mind it. I jumped 
from my horse, seized a cudgel, and was on again in a 
twinkling. They understood that, and scampered like a 
flock of sheep; and we went on our way peacefully up 
the mountain, enjoying one,of the loveliest views in all 
the world. It is about four thousand feet tothe top. The 
entire mountain is of lava that has been thrown up from 
time to time from the interior of the earth. 

Ages ago the volcano was in action: then the lava 
ceased to boil, and the whole mountain was covered with 
vines and trees, Seventy-two years before Christ was 
born, that brave warrior Spartacus—whom you, I dare 
say, have read about in Roman history--made the crater 
of Vesuvius his hiding-place. 

Plutarch, the old Roman historian, tells us that there 
was only one way to get up to the crater over the rocks, 
and that Claudius posted his guards at the bottom of the 
precipice to starve out Spartacus; but the brave spirited 
fellow and his followers were not to be caught in that 
way, for one night they made the grape-vines into ropes, 
let themselves down the other side of the mountain, and 
were far away before Claudius knew that they had escaped. 

It was in the year 79, about 1,800 years ago, that one 
day, about noon, the top of the mountain suddenly blew 
off—or out, orup, just like the explosion of asteam-boiler 
—with atterrible noise, and the air was filled with red-hot 
stones, cinders, smoke, and steam, that darkened the sun 
and spread over all the surrounding country. There were 
terrific earthquakes—the whole mountain rocked and 
trembled, and there were vivid lightnings and fearful 
thunderings. The cinders fell on Pompeii, a city on the 
south side of the mountain, and buried it. A river of 
molten, red-hot lava rolled down the western side, over 
the town of Herculaneum, burying and destroying every 
thing in its path. Vineyards, houses, barns, wheatfields, 
and gardens—every thing that could burn was enveloped 
in flames. The whole side of the mountain was on fire. 
The lava rolled into the sea, and heated the water boiling 
hot, and cooked all the fishes in the harbor, so that the 
next day and for weeks afterward the sea-shore was 
strewn with dead fishes already cooked for dinner! From 
that time to the present the fires have been constantly 
burning, and the hole in the top of the mountain has 
either been sending up columns of steam and smoke, or 
throwing up red-hot stones, or boiling over like a kettle. 

There have been nearly sixty great eruptions, besides 
numerous smalicr ones. In 1822, the top of the moun- 
tain-suddenly fell in with a Ipud crash, and then there 
was @ furious boiling of the cauldron. For fonr days 
there was a continuous shower of red-hot sion rajued 

ipon the surrounding country. One red-hot rock, w 
ing four or five tons, was thrown three miles! The pii- 
lar of smoke that went up from the summit was two 
miles high, and spread out over the sea like a huge um- 
brella, hiding the sun and making it dark as midnight at 
noonday in Naples. When the eruption was over it was 
found that the whole top of the mountain had been blown 
away, and that a crater three miles in cireumference and 
two thousand feet deep had been formed by the action of 
the internal fires ! 

Half way up the mountain we came to the river of 
fire, There had been an eruptiona few months before, 
and this was one branch of the great stream that had 
boiled over the rim of the crater. It had cooled so that 














we could walk upon it, but it was still smoking and too 
hot to hold our hands in the crevices. We felt it warming 
up our feet and crisping the soles of our boots. It was a 
stream wider and deeper than the Mississippi! Think 
of it—a red-hot river of molten rock flowing down the 
mountain, sweeping every thing before it—widening and 
spreading till the whole mountain side—the vineyards, 
the trees, the towering pines, the carthitself—is ablaze ! 
Think how it must look at night, glowing as brightly 
as the hottest furnace in a great iron-foundry! It had 
changed in color from the red-hot glow to a darkish 
brown. This was the lava; but as we approached the 
top we came to the cinders—dry, light pieces of lava as 
large as peas or coarse gravel, that were blown out by 
the steam into. the air and had fallen around the cone. 
It is hard work to climb to the top over the cinders ; but 
we leave our horses at the bottom, and after much puf- 
fing andsweating reach the summit. A few months be- 
fore we should have found it a lake of fire a third of a 
mile across, with steep banks forty feet high; but it had 
cooled so that we walked down into it, and went upon 
the stony waves. We passed through thick clouds of 
smoke and over beds of sulphur, where we were obliged 
to hold our breath. We could look down into the cracks 
and see the liquid fire beneath. There was a hissing 
and roaring as the mass secthed to and fro, and a crack- 
ing now and then of the rocks under our feet. We 
stopped long enough to roast some eggs for our dinner. 
It. did not take long, for when we thrust a cane into a 
crevice it took fire as quickly as if we had put it into a 
fire blazing on the hearth. 

It was interesting to stand there—to watch the glowing 
heat, the curling smoke—to hear the low rumbling and 
thundering far beneath us; but we felt a good deal safer 
when we were over the rim of the crater once more, and 
making our way down the side of the mountain. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle Box. 


Now, children, I want you all to send answers to the 
puzzles, and I propose to give a prize every month to the 
one who sends the longest list of correct answers. 

To give every one of you, far and near, an equal chance, 
I will give you two months to work in; 7. ¢., the answers 
to January No. will be published in March; those to 
February puzzles in April, and se on. 

QUESTIONS, ENIGMAS, CHARADES, Erc. 
RIDDLE. 
One day my master shut me up, 
And stamped me on the back, 
Then sent me from before his face, 
On a returnless track. 


I might have thought him cruel, 

But he was, in fact, a friend, 

And his own right hand safe guided me, 

Unto my journey’s end. K. 
ANAGRAMS. . 

(To properly enjoy these very amusing puzzles, it is 
necessary to have a box of letters; and I shall give asa 
prize, every month, one set of anagram letters to the one 
whose name is drawn by lot from those sending correct 
solutions to all the anagrams.) 

1. Minced meat. 
2. Toes dance. 
8. Samuel Tot. 
4. Been wet. 

5. Iagirl? No! 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


> 


>. Stood in lace. 

. Bride’s hand. 

. Heart Bolt. 

. Gripe none. 

. I'm Tom Pane. 


i 
oD Det 


Entire, Iam actively disagreeable; behead me, and I 
am passively disagreeable ; now, change my head sey- 
eral times, and make (1) a pen; (2) a metal; (3) inform- 
ed; (4) disposed of; (5) audacious; and (6) part of a 


few would fall short of. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Scenes of carnage and war's dreadful din, 
The fruits of our moral corruption and sin; 


| 
i 
| 
| 
Never to cease until the world’s at an end, rd 


And man never more can his brother offend. 

1. This, the papers in which most lawyers delight, 

2. With which they will this try to prove if they can; 

3. A small thing which Shakspeare esteems rather 

light, 

4. Six feet, more or less, this may be for a man. 

. Aprotection and guard, of fine metal cast, 
To shield from the danger of some subtle fluids, 

. A kind of conveyance which travels quite fast, 
And is used for the transport of various goods. 

TIAUTBOY. 
CHARADE AND DECAPITATION. 


oe 


My first does to my second what my whole was intend- 
ed for; behead my first and use the remainder if you 
would do my second beheaded; kehead my first again 
and transpose it, and you will find something that be- 
longs to my second entire. JUVENIS. 


DIVISIONS. 
1. Divide a piece of furniture and leave a district and 
a garment. 
2. Divide a weapon and leave a boy’s nickname anda 
bird. 
8. Divide something discordant so as to leave a vessel 
and an ornament. 
4. Divide an cld woman and leave illustrious and a 
verb. 
CONUNDRUM. 
What part of the body could we easily dispense with * 
Numerical Entema.—No. 1. 
Tam composed of 7 letters : 
My 2, 5, 6, 4, is the main point. 
My 6, 3, 7, 1, is an adverb. 
My whole we should all avoid. HG: 





NUMERICAL ENtgMa.—No. 2. 
¢ Lam composed cf 22 letters: 

My 4, 14, 6, is what many Jong to hear, when 10, 19, 3, 
14, makes them ask a question. 

My 22, 7, 5, 8,18, 2, is something nice to cat, either 
raw or cooked. 

My 11, 1, 20, is a marsh. 

My 9, 13, 21, 15, 16, 17, 12, is to finish; and my whole 
is an adage. 8. S. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Regus No. 397.—A clean glove often hides a dirty hand, 

CHARADE.—Monkcy. 

Correct answers received from Franklin W. Hall and 
Ii. C. Loomis. 

Aunt Sue's Notices To CorrESPONDENTS. — W. H. 
Morrow. Your “first attempt is excellent” though sim- 
ple, and shall be dressed up for the engraver. Let us 
have some more. 

Downsey. ‘Good! Back again. 

ge Address all communications intended for the 
Puzz_E Box, to Aunt Suk, Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| 403, Illustrated Rebus.—Geozraphical puzzle. 
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FEEDING THE 


What a pleasant dinner party we have here! Five lit- 
tle guests in their glossy brown coats, all with the 
choicest manners, never eating with their knives, never 
sticking out their elbows, never speaking with their 
mouths full, and never forgetting to bob their heads po- 
litely every time they are asked to take any thing. They’re 
very timid, poor little creatures, because, you see, they 
are foreigners, and not quite used to the ways of the 
country. Perhaps they have taken a bird’s-eye view of 
English geographies, and learned that the natives of 
America are red-skinned savages. But if they only had 
courage cnough to look at their hosts and hostesses, they 
soon would discover the mistake. Gentleness creates 
gentleness. The birds make every heart here as tender 
as their own.- How cautious and still the children are, 
lest they be disturbed! How the baby longs to poke 
them lovingly in their eyes, and how the little one near 
the window half hides and half comes out to look at 
the wonderfnl English sparrows, papa brought home only 
a week ago! He kept them in a big cage for a while, 
and then let them hop about on the piazza. This is the 
first time they have peen asked in to dine, and see how 
willingly they come! To be sure there was a litile 
shrinking at first, a little show of shyness, and a little 
too much ceremony as to which one should enter first. 
But perhaps that was only a part of their good breeding. 
After this visit they will feel quite like members of the 
family. They will go in and out of their cage in the 
most light-hearted and familiar way possible, and con- 
sider the raising of a window as the most pressing of 
invitations. Pussy, so far, has shown no desire to harm 
them; but when they are so very close, Eddy thinks it 
rather more prudent to hold her in his arms—not tightly 











(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


enough to hurt her, but just so as to prevent her from 
slipping through. He has heard of the Happy Family in 
the menagerie, and confidently looks forward to the day 
when Pussy shall walk about the lawn with a sparrow 
perched on each ear,and perhaps another swinging blithe- 
ly on her tail. Why not? A great many English sparrows 





have of late years been brought to this conntry. They 
evidently iike the climate. 
their fan 


They build their nests, raise 
#, and, full of life, full of business, twitter 
ther just as if in the writing on the blue 











ad they read their naturalization papers. 
Naturalization may be a bi 





sword to somé of our young 
folks, but it is in the dictionary as well as im the air we 
| breath. At, first, only a few of these sparrows were to 
lee seen—a dozen in this park, a dozen in that, and some- 
times a few on sale at five dollars a pair. ‘They would 
destroy the worms now infesting our cities,” said the 
knowing ones, “but it would be quite impossible to 
raise them here on account of the boys.” Did the boys 
hear the slander 





and resolve never to deserve it, or did 
the gentle, stranger sparrows plead their own cause? 
Certain it is that the little creatures multiplied and pros- 
pered. Unharmed, they flew in and out among the 
roughest children of the street, hopping almost upon 
their feet, hurrying past their heads, and twittering by 
dozens within many an easy stone’s throw. Summer 
and winter they stay and chirp their happy notes. “The 
children are our friends,” they say; ‘“‘even the Jaw is 
good tous. It fines every man heavily who shoots or 
ensnares us. It lends its aid to give us all this world of 
sunshine to live in—twitter, twitter—we'll do all we can 
for them—we will, we will.’ And so they do. They 





destroy worms; they brighten our parks and citics; 








———_——s 





SPARROW S —prawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


they make busy people, hurrying along the pavements, 
stop to admire their beauty and study their interesting 
ways; they cheer up dusty old ivy vines and sickly city 
3etter than all, they awaken in the hearts of 
young and old gentle, kindly thoughts wherever they go. 


garaens, 


A Cheap Elephant. 


At the public sale of a menagerie, lately held at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, an clephant was put up to the highest 
ler, and, as no one needed him, was just about being 
“Knocked down” by the auctioneer for a very small 
sum, when a bystander resolved to purchase the monster 
himself rather than lose such a bargain. ‘‘ Why, it’s the 

eapest thing I ever heard of!’ he exclaimed, gleefully, 
when, after his adding ‘‘ an ’af’’ to the few dollars al- 
ready offered, he was declared to be the purchaser, “I'l 
] iture in my barn for a day or so, and make a 
ig of it.” So that night Master Elephant was 
tied in the barn—a pretty strong barn it was, too—and 


toward daylight he amused himself by trying to break it 








the cr 












He succeeded so well in this little piece of 
playfulness that it was found necessary to remove him to 
a stronger building. hat night he again became rest- 
less, broke his fastenings, and dashed around at sucha 
rate that the barn was soon one of the most thoroughly 
ventilated buildings in America. The total extent of 
damage done in the two nights was over five hundred 
dollars ; and it is currently reported that somebody is 
extremely tired of his bargain, and advises all his friends 
never, on any account, to be tempted to buy a cheap 
clephant. The rule is a very safe one to follow. never 
to buy anything simply because it is cheap. 
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JEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 
ee re FISK & HATCH, ae 
{KER ZALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
eee ei : No. 5 Nassau STREET, t 
New York, January 12, 1871. §_ 
The gross earnings and operating expenses of the main 
line of the CENTRAL PaciFic RaILRoaD (Salt Lake to 
San Francisco), and the number of miles operated in 
each year, from the commencement to the present time: 








Miles . Gross Gooretne 

Operated. Jarnings. expenses. 

865 3 56 401,944.92 $ 121,669.53 
aoa 36 to 8 Sr alt st 200°710.61 
; 1,470,653.50 $30,913.33 
2,300, 767.1 843,066.54 

82: 2,993,5 28.1 

4,060,564.95 

BPN sovs snacks sus beneavices $18,629,813.39 $8,550,548.15 


The net earnings, interest liabilities, and surplus ecarn- 
ings for the same period were: 
Interest on 
outstanding 
Bonded debt. 
4,184,221 


Surplus of 
net earnings 

Net carnings. over interest. 

$10,079,265 | $4,184,2 $5,895 ,04 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Central 
Pacific Railroad ha8 carned, in six years, more than 
$10,000,000 net over operating expenses, and nearly 
$6.000,000 over operating expenses and interest on its 
bonds; while, during four years and a half of that time, 
the road was under construction, without through busi- 
ness, and, for the first three years, with less than 100 
miles in operation. : : 

Of the earnings for 1870, at least sixty-five per cent 
was from local business, . 

The security of the principal, and the assurance of 
regular and prompt payment of interest which are afford- 
ed in the valuable property and immense revenue of the 
road render the Central Pacific bonds as safe and relia- 
ble an investment as can be made. 

We deal in them the same as in Goverment securities ; 
they are daily quoted on the regular call of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and of several of the most import- 
ant Stock Exchanges of Europe, and can be as readily 
sola at quoted market price as the bonds of the United 
States Government. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, Gold, etc., make 
collections, receive deposits, allow interest thereon, and 
do a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Safe Home Investment. 


The Connecticut Air-Line, 
First Mortgage, Seven per cent Bonds, 


are made unusually safe, by having Two Dollars of 
valuable productive property pledged to secure 
each and every Dollar of Bonds issued, as under the 
Charter of the Company, the bonds can be issued for only 
one-half of the actual costof the Road, 

A rich and enterprising section of Connecticut is furnish- 
ed for the first time, with ample railroad facliities, by this 

toad, one-ha'f of the line having been in successful opera- 
tion since August, while the unfinished portion is rapidly 
approaching completion. This Road also forms, with its 
connections, the shortest route between Boston and New 
York, saying 27 miles in the distance, equal to Twenty 
per cent. 

The Bonds are free from U. S. Tax, and from all State 
and Local Taxes in Connecticut, which makes a saving of 
some two per cent to investors, They bear 7 per cent inter- 
est, are in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and can at the 
option of the holder, be registered. 





We recommend these Bonds, issued by the 
New Haven, Middletown, and Williman- 


on account of their superior security, and liberal income. 
Apply to 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 


No. {2 Wali Street, Mow York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the numes, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c.,&c. Every advertiser, and every person who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed tree to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 409 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 1870, 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematicallyin such a way: that is, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the least expenditure ofmoney.” 


— ‘ 
PRING ADVERTISING 
Nurserymen, Florists.§ Seedsmen and 
others, should send for Wm. J. CARLTON’s new 
list of 50 Agricultural and Herticultur- 
al Publications. Send for estimate. Address 
Wm, J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York, 














FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


Our present Stock of Grapes, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
ete., is much the largest and best ever offered by this well- 
known establishment, and notwithstanding the 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are offering it, the same care in Filling and 
Packing our orders, that has rendered this establishment so 
popular in thy past, wiil continue to be given, and no stock 
will be sent “git that will not give penfect satisfaction to our 
customers. % 

CATALOGUES. —Our Deseriptive and Iihuse 
trated Catalogue with Price-List tor Spring of 
1871, containing splendidly colored 


Chromos of the Martha (White Concord) 


Grape, and 


Jucunda, “Our No. 700” 


With much valuable information on Small Fruit Culture 
will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers, Ornamental 
Shrubs, ete., will be sent for 5 cents. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10,000 FARMERS 


WANTED! 


To purchase and improve 1,700,000 Acres of Choice IOWA 
LANDS, FOR SALE at $3 per acre and upwards, for Cash 
or on Credit, by the IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY. 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides 
of them. Great inducements to settlers. Send for our 
Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location—tells who should 
come West, what they should bring, what it will cost—gives 
plans and cost of different styles of ready-made houses. 
Maps sent if desired: ; 
Address iW. W. WALKER, 
Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








The Best Clothes Wringer., . 

Be very particular about getting the ‘ Universal 
Wringer” with cog-wheels. This is the only one 
we recommend, and our endorsement of this is 
without mental reseryation or modification.— 
Universalist. 


HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING: 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Unequalled for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
cuits, Pastryete., and is used and approved by Orange Judd, 
Ksq., Editor of this Journal; Drs. M. H. Henry and R. O. Dore- 
mus ; Professors Ott & Chandler, New York City; Profess- 
ors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea, Chicago; Dr. Wm. §$. 
Merrill, Cincinnati. : 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 

° 201 Fulton § 
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One Pound of Cramptan’s Imperial 
Laundry Soap will make twelve quarts 
cor for tf aun Tee te, CRAMPTON 

or fe nd Try it. MPTrol 
BROTHERS, 84 Front St., New Yori. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
§2 Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs. 


Awarded 75 Gold and Silwer Medals and other 
highest premiums; recommended by 1,000 Musicians 
(see TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR) as THE BEST. Newstyles 
this season, with patented improvements, Prices reduced, 
$50, $65, $100, $125, $150, to $1,000 each. 

NEW CATALOGUE, with 23 elegant ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, and full descriptions, sent free. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 
Broadway, New York; or 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 


REAT OFFER 
A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters's 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or will take a smal 


portion cash and balance in from four to six quarterly in- 
stallments. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 


Woman's Health Journal, 


In addition toa great amount of very valuable and enter- 
taining matter for families and individuals, contains every 
menth much that is specially instructive and encouraging 
to Women. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year. 
Send for Specimen Copies which are 
furnished FREE. 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., Publishers, 

Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y¥. 











HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—For the best expo- 

sition of Human Science, in which man’s character, 
capabilities, and most appropriate —— are given, see 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class 
magazine, No.1 now ready, containing THE BEECHERS, 
with several portraits and biographies; H. B. Claflin, the 
merchant; R. B. Woodward of California; the Mormons, 
their religion, mode of government, Polygamy, etc., with 40 
illustrations, showing the use and abuse of all the human 
faculties. Only $3 A YEAR, or 30 cents anumber. Clubs of 
ten, $2 each, and extra copy to agent. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 


THE FARMER’S HELPER 


contains interesting and valuable information in regard to 
“ECONOMIZING FODDER;” “SAVING IN THE_ WRONG PLACE ;” 
‘* BEE-KEEPING ;” “ Tuk FarMER’s Best HELPER;” “How 
FARMERS AND THEIR SONS CAN EACH MAKE FROM $100 to 
$300 PER MONTH IN WINTER,” &C., &C. 

One copy will be sent free to every reader of “Tax AG- 
RICULTURIST,” who will send us his address. 

ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Or, Springfield, Mass. 


CHESTNUT 


TREES. 


Sce ** ANY MAN,”’? on another page. 


RRAPLE SUGAR WILL BE SCARCE this com- 
ing season, as there is no old sugar in the market, and 
will bring a high price if made in our IMPROVED EVAP- 
ORATOR. Send stamp for our Treatise on Sugar and Syr- 
up Making, to} 

U. S. M. CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 














250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don't fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 


Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








STAMMERING cured _by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
descriptive Pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y. 
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Sanford Corn. | 


¢ 
ay ‘ 


C6 
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Farmers, procure your.seed from ** Headquarters.” Get the genuine. Large quantities are being offered which are 
impure. Beware of the spurious. The Sanford Corn has been tested the past scason in nearly every State and Territory, 
and the claims made in favor of it are sustained by the most convincing and disinterested testimony (neither “ Bogus” nor 
“ Bought,”) establishing the fact that it is not a “ Humbug,” and confirming all previous evidences of its superiority. It 
has the reputation in this (Suffolk County) of being the best field corn, and as such has taken the highest premium for 
five successive years. In many States it has ripened from two to four weeks earlier, and produced from one-third to double 


the quantity of other corn, These facts will warrant every Farmer in giving it a trial. 
READ THE TESTIMONY. 


PLEASANT Rip@r STOCK FARM, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. 28, 1870. 

§. B. Fannrna—Dear Sir:—The Sanford Corn grew rapid- 
ly with immense foliage, the leaves being very long and 
wide. Many of the stalks produced four large ears, two- 
thirds had three ears on them. There was but little unsound 
corn, and most of the ears were filled out tothe top. It has 
been seen by many who have been here from the West, and 
all have said that it was the finest corn they ever saw. The 
small cob and large proportion of grain attracted their at- 
tention. We have not shelled all of it, but it is safe in say- 
ing that there are 110 bushels (shelled corn) per acre; and we 
have made up our minds that it is easier and cheaper to 
raise 100 bushels of “Sanford Corn,” than 40 of the “ Tillot- 
s0n, or any other variety grown here. 

It has been the admiration of all, and we have often been 
offered 50 cts. an ear for seed. J.H. Crook & Son. 


RIcuviEw, ILu., Aug. 28, 1870. 
The Sanford Corn és early, having become seared ; while 
my Dent Corn planted the same day is scarcely silked out. 
Wu. E. Tomas. 


Office of T, A. THomPson, Co. Schoo: Sup’t 
PLAINVIEW, WABASHAW Co., MINN. 

S. B. Fannrne.—I am sure that all that has been claimed 
for the Sanford Corn is true concerning it. I believe, all who 
engage in its culture will fully realize their expectations. 1 
have tried feeding it in connection with the Yellow Dent, 
and my hogs would select and eat it all and leave the Dent. 
I can recommend it to all. T. A. THOMPSON. 


YPsILANTI, MICH., Jan. 7, 1871. 

S. B. Fanntne.—Thinking you might be interested, I give 
you the result with the Sanford Corn I planted the 26th of 
May, while my neighbors were cultivating theirs. Planted 
on clover sod—no manure and only ordinary cultivation—I 
have harvested from the first acre measured, 155 bushels; 
the second, 144 bushels. I cut the stalks the 10th of Sept. 
fully ripe. The best acre of my common Corn planted in the 
same field with same culture, yielded but 110 bushels. I 
have 75 bushels more shelled corn than if I had planted the 
White Dent, Eight-rowed Yellow, or Red Blaze. From three 
bushels of ears I get two bushels of shelled corn. Have done 
this three or four times in shelling that amount. When 
weighed at the mill, I had 120 Ibs. of nice corn from three 
bushels of ears. If any onecan beat this I will make another 
trial next year, if I live. It is universally liked in this vi- 
cinity. The seed delivered cost me $8.70, If I had paid $25 
for it, it would be the cheapest seed I ever planted. Some 
of my neighbors think I have ‘Corn on the Brain,” and it 
is partly true, and I have itinthecrib. JoHn HowLanp. 


ForRTVILLE, IND. 
S. B. Fannrna—Sir—The Corn I purchased from you was 
planted on the 23d of May, two grains inahill. Plowed it 
twice before and once after harvest. Did not see it after- 
wards until it had eared, and was surprised to find from three 
to eight stalks in a hill, and mosto them with twoand some 
with three ears on astalk. It yielded at the rate of 120 bush- 
els per acre, which was just twice the yield of our common 
corn. I intend to plant largely of it the next season, and 
think ali farmers will find it to their advantage to give it a 

trial. FRANK K. Doour, 


MINNEQTA, Pa. 
Mr. FaAnnrnG.—The Corn you sent me last spring surpass- 


Prices: One Quart, post-paid, 75 cts 
Send stamp for Circular, giving full d 









ed any thing I ever saw in the corn line. I planted on the 
22d of May one-eighth of an acre—gave it the same cultiva- 
tion as my other corn. It grew more rapidly, came up more 
evenly, produced as much again and better fodder, proved 
earlier, and yielded teventy-five bushels of corn in the ear 
from the one-eighth of anacre. I shelled three bushels of ears 
and got two of shelled corn, which I sold readily at the rate 
of $16 per bushel. All who sawthe the corn while growing, 
and after harvested or cut up, (which was in August 25th), 
spoke for seed. Several stalks had on four good ears. I can 
highly recommend it to all corn-growers. 
Tnos. E. De Rresx. 


BAMBERG, S. C. 
S. B. FannrneG—Dear Sir:—I planted the Sanford Corn 
you sent me on light, sandy soil. It grows the fastest of 
any corn I eversaw. Each stalk produced from three to 
four ears. I believe it will make three or four times 
as much as any other corn I eversaw. It is from three to 
four weeks earlicr than any corn I ever saw. 
Wm. &. BAMBERG. 


JANESVILLE, Wis, 
S. F. Fannrna.—The Quart of Sanford Corn was planted 
on the 14th of May. It was overa week In coming up on 
account of thedrouth. It grew very rapidly, and on the first 
of September was fully matured. I find it very productive. 
Ears from 12 to 14 inches in length, and filled to the top of 
the cob. Many of the stalhs producing tevo and three large 


ears. : 
Dr, 8. N. SmiTH. 


Bioomsnvre, N.Y. 
S. B. FanntnG,— Dear Sir:—I planted the Sanford Corn 
onthe 5th of June. The dry weather kept it back, and it 
was more than a week before it sprouted. It commenced 
to set ears about the 19th of July, and it beat all corn I ever 
saw for sets. Some stalks had five, some four, and none less 
than three. About this time the drouth commenced and 
dried up many of them, but it yielded 75 bushels per acre, 
and nothing but the dry weather Kept it from yielding 
double that amount. I consider the stalks very valuable 

for fodder.’ 
A. B. CRANE. 


AUBURN, Ohio, Noy. 14, 1870. 
S. B. FanntnG.—I take pleasure in reporting result of 
my experiments with the Sanford Corn, Late in May 1 
planted two Quarts on old ground, ordinarily manured. 
There was a fine growth of stalks and a large yield of splen- 
did looking corn. From the two quarts planted on a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground, I obtained 35 bushels—at the rate 
of one hundred and forty bushels per acre. The large, well 
filled ears are admired by all whosce them. A gentleman 
of this place raised 88 bushels from two quarts seed. Iam 
satisfied that the Sanford Corn is not excelled by any variety, 

but believe it superior to all. 
Gro, Wm. WILson. 


Mr. Eaton, Ohio. 
Dear Sir:—I planted the Sanford Corn on the 16th of May, 
it was ripe two weeks earlier than my other corn. I plant- 


ed my common corn in the same field. It took 12 rowsto | 


make 45 bushels of ears, Of the Sanford Corn it took only 
eight rows tomake the same numberof bushels. It will 
yield with me one-third more than the common corn. 

I. D. PINKERTON. 


; Two Quarts, $1.25; One Peck, by Express, $2; Half Bushel, $3; One Bushel, $5, 
ription, History and Testimony. Also, price-list of new varieties of Corn, Pota- 


toes, Oats and other choice Farm Seeds. Money may be sent in Registered Letter, or Post-oflice Money Order (drawn on 
Riverhead P. 0.,N. Y.).. Any amount Iess than $2, may be sent by mail at my risk. 


Addresz 


S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 


— + @—ai- © + __--— -—--—- —- os 


Farmers Buy Your Seeds from the Grower. 


SEED OATS. | 
Sample Free. | 
| 


WHITE PROBESTIER. 
Waite SwEDIsH. 


WuiTE SCHONER. | 

RUDISILL. ; Of three stamps. 

YELLOW LUTHAIRAN. j > ae 
RAMSDELL’s NORWAY. Send stamp for Circular, giving full 
EXCELSIOR. Pe da es 

SURPRISE. description and Price-List. 


Address 


I will send sample of either variety 
of Oats by mail, free. Samples of all 


mailed to any address upon receipt 


POTATOES! 
EanLy Rose. 
| KiNG OF THE EARLIES, 
EXCELSIOR. 
CLIMAX. 


PEERLESS. 


S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 





Rare and ~ Beautiful Flowers and 
Choice Vegetables 


Can always be obtained by sowing 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden is 
now ready for distribution. It contains Four beautifully 
colored Lithographs, and about 300 choice engravings of 


Savorite Flowers and Vegetables, 128 pages of closely printed 


matter, and a list of Twenty-five hundred species and varie- 
ties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, with explicit directions 
for their culture, and much other useful information upon 
the subject of gardening. A copy will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing 25 cts. Regular customers supplied gratis, 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. % Park Place and 20 Murray Street. 
P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


Wethersfield Onion Seed (New Crop). 
02. 4 02. 1b. 






Extra Early Red, very early................ 40 $1.25 $4.00 
Medium Early Red.................. . 40 1.35 4.00 
Wethersfield Large Red........... 30 1.00 3. 

Yellow Danvers (True)... 4 1.25 5.00 
WEES DOTA vin wasowesoicnesaxessacncaed 5 18 5.00 


) 
lid to any address upon re- 


e Bb. K. BLISS & SONS 
Nos. 23 Park Place & 20 Murray St., New York. 


The above will be sent post-p: 
ceipt of price affixed, Address 





T * >] = 1 ™ 
Moore’s Early Concord Sweet Corn. 
_ The earliest, largest, and best flavored Sweet Corn in cul- 
tivation—for a full description with a Lithograph, see our 
new Catalogue, Selected Ears, $1.00 per ear. 50 cents per 
packet, Address 

_ B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos. 23 Park Place & 20 Murray St., New York. 


HOVEY & CO’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 
AND 
Guide to the Flower & Vegetable Garden, 
FOR 1871, 


Will be published in January. Contains 125 pages, with de- 
scriptions of over 2,000 species and varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds; Novelties of the season ; choice Gladiolus : 
Summer-Flowering Bulbs, ete. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


_The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished ; giving practical and plain directions for the culture 
of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, ete. 
Sent gratis to all our customers of last year, without re- 
quest, and to all others who order them for 15 cents, 
Address HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
We guarantce that all sceds ordered shall reach the pur- 
he 


er. 











BRIDGEMAN’S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 
Embracing all the most desirable kinds, 
Is now ready and mailed free to any address. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN & SON, 
No. 816 Broadway, New York. 

‘ "* ———____—___—. —_ 
Gregory’s Seed Catalogue. 

My Annual Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flow- 
er Sceds, for the year 1871, will be ready for distribution by 
or before January, and will be sent gratis to ali who apply 
for it;—those who purchased seed of me last season will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. All my seed is sold under 
three warrants—\st, that money sent for seed shall reach 
me: 2d, that all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser: 


3d, that the seed shall be true to name. I raise most of the 
seed I sell, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Spring 1871. 


Our New Catalogue is now ready. Free to all ap- 
plicants. Also, Trade Circular of special rates until Apri! 
1st. Address BENNETT & DAVIDSON, 

Box 191, Brooklyn, N. Y., or Flatbush, L, 1. 


MERICAN IMPROVED IMPERIAL SUGAR 
BEET Seed $1.25 per pound. Sent by mail, postage 
paid Address HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vermont. 
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i of finest Greenhou 


WASHBURN’S 


TO THE 


25th Edition. 










sen 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 


This work has 150 pages of closeiy printed mattcr, on fine paper, and is intended as 
acomplete Guide to the Amateur Cultivator, tor both Fiqwer and Kitchen Garden. It 
* is illustrated with over 150 beauteful Engravin 

\\ one of Moor'e’s Early Concord Sweet Corn (de 
Qy/ Am. Agriculturist), and a fine plate of Double 

. varieties of Annuals, 350 varieties of choice biennials, and perennials, over 200 varictics 
eeds,100 choicest varieties of Climbers,100 varieties Ornamental 
H Grasses, more than 100 varieties of rare and desirable Everlastings, 100 choicest 


3, two splendidly colored Lithographs, 
sribed on page 30 of the Jan. No. of 
ortulacas. Also a list of 400 choice 





i French and German Flower Seeds, 109 of Newest and most desirable kinds of Vege- 
i tables, to which ig added a Descriptive List of Herbs, Tobacco, Ornamental Tree 


Seed: 


Amaryllis, Lilies, Smilax, &¢., which are al! described, with full directions for their cultivation, 
We feel assured, upon examination, this will be found to far surpass any existing work of similar 





g, seeds for Hedges, Lawn Grass, Clover, choice new varietics of Potatoes, also a list of 150 varieties of Gladiolus, including all the new foreign sorts, Tuberoses, Tigridias, Vallottas, 


iescription; we have spared neither time, troubie, nor expense in its compilation, It 


has been our endeayor to make it reliable, not only in the description of the great number of flowers and vegetables which are enumerated on its pages, but equally so in the full and 
oomplete practical directions for the successful growth of every variety, In addition to this information, our remarks on laying out flower gardens will, we hope, not only prove a valu- 


able aid to amateurs, but assist in disseminating a true taste for gardening art. 
As specialties, we refer particularly to the very extensive list of NOVELTIES, many of thein of rare merit, and difficult to obtain, Other specialties are our choice selection of 


French and German flower-seeds, particularly Double Asters, German Stocks. 


Double Portulacas, &¢c.; and of green-house plants, Ciner 





SAFE 


SS Z 
New Veaetahles for 197 
New Vegetables for 18 
New Vegetables for 1871. 

Rastian’s Extra Early Red Turnip Beet.— 
n of a Beet in earliness, growth, color and 
>, botls perfeetly red, valuable variety for the Market 
Gardener, 19 cts. per paper, 20 ets. per 0z., $2 per Jb. 

Hanseom Lettace, the largest, most delicate, and yal- 
uable Head Lettuce ever-grown. Per packet, 25 cts, 

For other varieties see Dreex’s Garden Calendar 
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For the Vegetable & Flower Garden. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS AND SEEDS 
For 1871. 


Grass Seeds, Field Seeds, Evergreens, Plants, Roses, Dah- 
lias, Verbenas, Gladiolus, Grape-vines, Small Fruits, Aspar- 
agus Roots, Early Potatoes, Onion Sets, Books, Imple- 
ments, &c. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar, for 18%1, containing full de- 
scriptive lists of the above, (144 pages,) beautifully ilius- 
trated with engravings and colored plate of New Dahlias, 
will be mailed on receipt of a postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 


With all the Novelties for 1871, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John Streqt, New York. 


BeAkty ROSE POTATOES and other standard 
A kinds. Pure stock and fine; orders for seed-prices mail- 
ed. TATEM & DAVENPORT, Produce Commission Mer- 
chants, 1,2 & 4 Del. Ave. Market, Philadelphia, Penn. 
GENUINE TROPHY TOMATO SEED.—20c. 
Pp r packet ; six rare $1. Sent by mail, postage free. 
LUDLOW & WILSON, Auburn, Geauga Co,, Ohio. 














sind ev 
yr this work to all but our customers, but we find that nearly ali 
come so, and we haye concluded to SEND IT FREE to applicants upon receipt 


of two stamps. 


pressly for us. 
feel especial pride; 











if equalled, 


before issued from the American press.” 





Address 


WASHBURN & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


"BRIGGS & BROS” 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
Of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


is now ready for mailing. It is printed on a most elegant 
new-tinted paper, and ILLUSTRATED With nearly Five Hun- 
DRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS and Two finely executed 
COLORED PLATES—specimens tor all of which were grown 
by ourselves the past season and from our own Stock of 
Seeds. All the Drawings and Engravings were executed by 
Artists of acknowledged taste and ability ,who have made 
the subject of Floral and Vegetable representations a epecial 
branch of their business for the last eighteen years. The 
columns of the “ Rural New-Yorker,”  “ Horticulturist.” 
and other popular publications, some of which from their 
beginning to the present moment, contain evidences of their 
skill. In the pod eagee. execution and extent of the En- 
gravings itis unlike and eminently superior to any other 
Catalogue or “ Floral Guide” extant. 


The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred and. 


Twelve Pages, and as soon as published will be sent Free 
to all who ordered Seeds from us by mail the last season. 
To others a charge of 15 Cents per copy will be made, which 
is really not the value of the COLORED PLATES, We assure 
our friends that the inducements we offer to purchasers of 
Seeds, as to quality and extent of Stock, discounts and pre- 
miums, are unsurpassed, Please send orders for Catalogues 
without delay. We have now the best Artists of the country 
at work upon 
A Colored Chromo for 1871. 


It will be ready to send out about the middle of January, 
The Chromo represents Forty-two Varieties of the most 
showy and popular Flowers, of natural size and color. We 
design to make it the Best PLATE OF FLOWERS ever issued. 
Size, 19x24inches. The retail value would be at least Two 
Dollars; we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 
Cents per copy, and shall offer it as 2 Premium upon orders 
for Seeds. See Catalogue when out. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Plant’s Farmers & Gardners’ 
Almanac for 1871. 


With Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, now 
ready, and wilt be mailed free to all grec 
Address L. G. PRATT & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS.—UCollections of 
choice Flower Seeds at 25 cts., 50 cts., $1 each. Collec- 
tion of Garden Seeds, $1. Post-naid. Send stamp tor Cireular. 
8. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 
OOK !—15 CENTS BUYS A SMALL PACKET, 
4 post-paid, of the gennine Trophy Tomato seeds. Send 
forit. W. H. RATHBONE, Uncasville, Conn, 





English Double Hollyhocks, Camellia-flowered Balsams, Carnation 2nd Picotee Pinks, Double Zi 
ia, Caleeolaria, Gioxinia, Pelargonium, Chinese Primrose, &c. Many of these are of our own grow th; and others are re¢ 
direct from growers who produce their own seed, and some of whom raise them ex- 
In our collection of German, French, and English flower-sceds we 
for they contain all the truly beautiful varietics obtained in 
Europe during the last ten years, all selected especially for us, and never surpassed, 


OUR VEGETABLE SEEDS 


are such vs we can recommend with the greatest confidence; and, though we have 
not had the opportunity to test the latest additions, the dealers from whom they have 
been obtained leave litte doubt of their real value, 

This work has been published regardless of expense, and as Mr. Bartlett, the well- 
‘snown Agriculturist of New Hampshire, expresses, “ Is far head of any thing of the 
Our custom has been to charge 
receiving it be- 


{ 
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Illustrated Catalogue 


Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-mel- 
on, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Let- 
tuce, and other 


NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 


with the return of another season I am again prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent /vee to all, My customers of last year will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. It abounds in fine engray- 
ings, many of which were taken from photographs of the 
vegetables themselves. It has not only all novelties, but 
all the standard vegetables of the farm and garden, (over 
one hundred of which are of my own growing,) and a care- 
fully selected list of Flower Seeds. 

All my seed is*sold under three warrants,—ist: That 
alimoney sent shall reach me. 2d: That all seed ordered 
shall reach the purchaser. 8d: That my seed shall be fresh 
and true to name. L invite all to send for Catalogues, both 
for themselves and their friends. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


The Earliest and Handsomest Beet, 


Early Dark Red Egyptian Turnip Beet.—A 
trial of this variety for the past two years, authorizes us in 
recommending it as a week or ten days earlier than any 
other variety—which makes it invaluable to the Market 
Gardener as well as to all ; 3 





lovers ot Early Vegetables. 3 
cts, per ounce, $1.00 per 4 ounces ; $3.00 Aga 
: - K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place & 20 Murray St., New York. ' 








AX p a 
EF GHOIGEY-S E-EDS# 
Yr ¥ ° (Ne 
i rated Catalogne for i871, containing descriptions 
of all the CHOTCEST VARIETIES Of 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
with plain and thorough directions for their culture and 


treatment, sent to anv address on receipt of Stamp. 
Address J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


MATTITUCK SEED FARM. 


Strictly Pure Vegetable Seeds. 
For Circulars to the Trade only, address 
FRANCIS BRILL, Supt, 
Mattituck, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
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Advertising Rates. 


TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.-- Page next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Pauge—$3.00 per line of agate space, 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for eaeh insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 


insertion. 


IN HEARTH AND FROWE 


Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)............ 49 cents. 
ig SEE MNNE DOTAN ROE... 6 oocnse ncn cnccccceeseesscs 59 cents. 
EE EE 53254 nnccnneesesskceasacessas > ss00i 69 cents. 
ican nds. cakes eiapeuhasnsestbbedonaeenecuns 75 cents, 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway NEw YORK. 











MY TWENTY TH IRD 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OF 


New and Rare Plants 


Illustrated with numerous engravings, and con- 
taining two 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES, 


Is now ready, and will be sent to all applicants on receipt 
of 25 cents. ‘To our customers of past years it will be sent 
Without charge. 





TRADE LIST 


SURPLUS STOCK 


SUITABLE FOR 


FLORISTS, 


Numbering fifty distinct classes of Plants, embracing some 
thousands of varieties, will be sent to all applicants free of 
charge. Revised editions will be sent to onr regular Da- 
trons, as issued, mon 


Cahoon’ S Broadcast Sood Sower, | 





For Sowing Ali Kinds of Grain and 


Grass Seed, 


The unprecedented success of this Seeder the past year is 
without a parallel in the history of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Joseph Harris, author of Walks and Talks in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, says: “I like the Cahoon Seeder very 
much indeed.” Wm. Crozier, Beacon Stock Farm, North- 
port, L.I.,says: ‘‘1t is the best Seed Sower I cver saw.” 
Highly recommended by the American Agriculturist, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Rural New-Yorker, and the Agricultural 
Press generally. 

The Hand Machine will sow5 acres , and the Horse-Power 
machine 12 acres an hour. 

Price of Hand Sower, $10. Circulars, with full particu- 
lars and directions, furnished to all applicants. 





R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water St 


P. O. Box 376, 
NEW YORK. 


_ RICHARDSON ECOULD 





yuan 


e Ss. 
yiquRIST BY 


Select Vegetable Se aha: Choice Fieve Seeds, 
Splendid Co ilecti on of Beautiful French Hybrid Gladio- 

















lus, Lilies, and other Flowering Bulbs, etc. 


We would invite attention to our large and choice assort- 
ment of the above, embracing every variety worthy of cul- 
tivation, fora list of which see our 

Tllustrated Seed Cata iog ue. 
mailed free to all applicants, 

Seeds, Bulbs, et sent free by mail. i 
Collection of iS ¥ eties of Vegetable Seeds, $1 
Collection of 20 varieties of choice Annual Flower Seed 8, $1. | 
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67 Nassau St, New York, | 

*¢ GARDENING FOR PROFIT ” 
ne | 
‘Practical pisviewibure,” 

By 

| 

| 





The former, detailing the system of Market Garden- 
ing, the latter, descriptive of the modes of Commer= 
cial Floriculture as practised in the vicinity of New 
York. Mailed, post-paid for $1.50 each. 


Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 


containing two new and beautiful colored plates, 
ready. Also 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants, 


illustrated with colored plates and engravings. 
Both will be mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents, or 


is now 








sent with either of the above books free of charge. & 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND GROWERS, 
No. 67 Nassau St., New York. 








Collection ot 20 choice varieties of Tomatoes in sep: 
packages, embracing The Trophy, — Grant, e 
Conover's Colossal Aspar agus, per pkt., 3. per oz., $1. 
C ucumber—General Grant—24 to 39 ine ~ ray le neth, per pkt 
25c. 41bs, Early Rose Potatoes, by mail, $1. 4 lbs. Bresee’s 
King of the ies, or No. 4 Potatoes, by mail, $1. 4 lbs. 
Bresee’s Peerless, or No. 6 Potatoes, by mail, $1. Address 
RICHARDSON & GOULD, P. O. Box 5,1 5 Broadway, 
New York. American Agric ultuvist Building. 
JAMES RicHarpson, Late with B. K. BLiss rk Sons, 
_JAMES GOULD. 


ONE MIM) PER DAY, 


. Weare now manufacturing 
more than one mile per day of 
our Emproved Roofing for 
which we were awarded the 
first premium by ike Ameri- 
ram Enstitute, Nov. dih, i87@. 


Extract from report of Committee appointed by Am. Inst. 
Farmers’ Club to examine the improved Asbestos Roof- 
ins. 

“The material constitutes, for a cheap roofing, one of un- 
usual merit, much superior to any of the ciass previously 
brought to their notice, and worthy of trial by those who 
desire a durable, easily applied, comparatively inexpensive 
and safe roofing, the material having z addition to the other 
merits claimed for it, that of being practically fire proof.” 

Full descriptive Pamphlets, Price-List, and samples sent 
free. 

. OY renpe on 
H, W. JOHNS, 78 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Also, manufacturer of Asbestos Roof Coating and Cement, 
Sheathing Felt, Boiler Felting, Preservative Paint—acid, 
water, and vermin proof p aper, and dealer in Asph: tum 
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and Asbestos. 

NLOR:? AL GUIDE & CATALOG UE 

of Flower Sceds, now ready, and_ sent free to all who | 
= J. H. PUNCHARD, 


Salem, Mass. 


Please state that you saw thisin Am. Agriculturist. 


| mail, post-j 


CUCUMBER, GEN. ‘GRANT. 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture in 
the open ground. Itis perfect 
in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season averaging 
thirty inches in length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeds, 
25 cents. Five packets for 
$1.00. 3B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. O. Box 5,712, 
New York. 


Conover’s 


COLOSSAL 
ASPARAGUS 


Seed and Roots. 


The experience of the past 
two seasons fully confirms 
all that was claimed for this 
variety when first offered, 
and it now stands unrivalled 
in size, productiyencss, and 
quality. 

Specimens were exhibited 
the past season by Mr. Cono- 
ver, Which were grown along- 
side the best ‘‘Oyster Bay" 
varieties, and received the 
same care and treatment, 
which attained four times the 
size of that popular variety. 

Though but two years from 
the seed, many of. the plants 
produced from twenty to 
thirty sprouts, averaging 
from two to four inches in 
circumference, and were 
ready for cutting one year in 
advance of the ordinary vari 
eties. 

Seeds in half-ounee packets, 
50 cents per packet, $10.00 per 
< pound. 
foots one year old, $2.09 for fifty, $3.00 per hundred; by 
aid, $25.00 per thousand, by express, freight paid 
urchaser. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Nos. 23 Park Place & 20 Murray St., New York. 


The == Sun. 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 
——<>————— 


The Dotlay Weekly Sun. 


A Newspaper of the Present Times. 

Intended for People Newon Earth, 
Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, Thin kers; and all Manner of Honest 
Polts, and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all such. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 350, 


Or less than One Centa Copy. Let there be a $50 Club 
at every Post Office. 
——<p>——_——_- 


I-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 














THE SEM 


f the same ¢ize and general character as the THE 
WV EE KLY, but with agreater variety of miscellancous 
reading, a and furnishing the news to its subscribers with 
greater freshness, because if comes twice a week in- 
stead of once only. 
ee ae 


THE DAILY SUN, $6 A YEAR. 


& preéminently readable newspaper, with the largest 
circulation in the world. Free, independent, and fear- 
lessin politics. A!lthe news trom everywhere. Two 
cents acopy ; by mail, §@ cents a month, or $6 a year. 


For Terms to Clubs, and Specimens, address 
IL. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name, 


HEARTH AND HOME: #82 year for less than four 
Ten to nineteen 


Q +x 


Four to nine copies, $2.75 each: 
and twenty or more copies, $2.25 each. 


copies: 
copies, $2.50 each; 
Both Papers to one address, $4.00 a year. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


RRALRALBA RELL LBL OOOO 


Worth Looking Into. 


Nearly 12,000 Persons, at about 10,000 
Post-offices, have each obtained, free of cost, 
one or more of the very valuable and useful 
articles catalogued in the table on this page, 


and described, in part, on the next two pages. 


There are 18,000 other Post-offices in the 
United States, and some 1,500 more in British 
America, at each one of which any enterprising 
Man, Woman or Child can easily collect sub- 
scribers enough to secure one or two or more, 


of these good premiums, with no outlay. 


Both the American Agriculturist (monthly) 
and Hearth and Home (weekly) are universally 
acknowledged to be excellent, practical, instruc- 
itive, useful, reliable, and very cheap journals. 
No one can read either of them a year without 
getting hints and information that will be worth, 
and will pay back, many times their cost. (They 


are independent papers, and do not contain the 


game engravings or reading matter.) 


The cost of both (at $1.50 and $3.00 a year) is 


less than 9 cents a week. The two journals 


together supply $35,000 worth of pleasing 
instructive and contain as 


and engravings, 


much reading matter, as one will get in 122 


Good Books sold at $1 each. (See page 44.) 


Let any one take copies of these journals, 


show their character and value, and explain 


the above facts, and it will be easy to collect 
names cnough to secure some one or more of 


TRY EY. 


the excellent premium articles. 


‘ 

Nore.— Many persons canvass all the time as a business, 
sell the premiums received, and thus clearing large wages. 
One Lady actually thus earns over $3,000 a year, and mul- 


titudes in this way secure salaries of $300 to $1,500 a year. 








Special Notice 

To All Our Readers: 
We Have a Fine Lot 
Of Valuable Things 
That are First-rate; 
You Want Them, 
Should Have Them, 
And Can Have Them 
This MonthFebruary 
At no Money Outlay. 
Thousands of Others 
Are Getting Them, ; 
And You may do so, 


Just as well as _— 


(See First Column.) 





Explanatory Notes, 


Read and earefully Note 
the following Items: (q@ All subscribers 
sent by one person count, though from one or a 


dozen different Post-offices. But....(6) Tell us 


with each name or list of names sent, that it 1 


is for a premium....(c) Send the names as fast 
as obtained, that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the paper at once. You can have any 
time, from one to five months, to fill up your 
list....(d@) Send the exact money with each 
list of names, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of money accounts....(e) Old and new 
subscribers all count in preminm clubs, but a 
portion, at least, should be new names; it is 
partly to get these that we offer premiums to 
canvassers..... (f) Specimen Numbers, Cards, 
and Show-bills will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, as they are very 
costly. ...(g) Remit money in Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, 
Register Money 
for the postage and registry ; 
and seal the letter in the presence of the Post- 
Money 


Letters, affixing stamps both 
put in the money 


master, and take his receipt for it. 
sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 





{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the 
number of subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 


and $3.00 a year, for the two papers ; also at the club rates of $1 and $2.5 


0.) 


N. B.—In ali Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 


Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. 


So also two copies of 


American Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Hearth and 


Home at $2.50, ewéll count exactly the same. 


In this way Premium 


Clubs can be made up from the right-hand, er from the left-hand 


columns below, 





























or partly of both, only excepting Premium No. 39 


























. or 
Table of Premiums and Terms, American'| Hearth 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- || and 
; | 
and for Hearth and Home, turist. || Home. 
for the Year 1871. >i and we. 
BS} scriber 8 a 
. 1-N 7 eer required. 
Open to all—No Competition. ae ty at at | at ps 
No. Names of Premium Articles. oe so $1. salt Reins $8. $2.50 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros. ieadte 21 “| 11} % 
2—Knives and Forks (do. d0.).. 2... $18 7 | ool! 14] 45 
3—nives and Forks (do. do.). $ $3 | 110|| 17] 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. oe $25 : 39 124| 20} 62 
5—Carver and Fork (do. Waeases 00}} 18] 37] 7] 19 
6—Filuted Steel (do. do.).. 2 50) 6} 25) 3/ 33 
7—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steel... $3 00} §} 30} 4) 15 
8—Pocket Iinife (Smith Cre) 150)} 41,... ot. 
9—Pocket Knife : = nt) eee . $200) 5/831 8 TTI 
10—Pocket Knife GO c.. $2 50 6} Si] S$] 38 
11—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. d0.)...... $2 00\) 5] 22 8} it 
42—Teu Set Harvt’s best Silver plated. -$50 00|] 66 | 295|} 8811138 
x 3—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) ..$30 44| 140|} 22} 70 
14—Cake Basket, (do. eS ee CO}} 19} 65)] 10] 33 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler, an do. - $8 00) 16} 52)} 8] %6 
16—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ..$18 00'| 27 90); 14] 45 
17—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600!| 15] 45/1 8] 9 
18—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) 12 00}} 19] 65|| 10} 38 
19—One Dozen Table korks (do. a «$12 00}} 19 65 10} 33 
20—Child’s Cup (do. do.) 2 75)] 7) Qi] 4] 14 
21—Gold Pen, Sil, Case, (George F. ee 32511 8] soi] 4} 15 
22—Gold Pen and Silver Case, (do. do.)$5 00||} 12] 87} 6| 19 
23—Gold Pen, Handle golid- tipped, (do. do.)$6 00|}| 13} 37! G1 19 
24—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber’ Case (do.)$6 00}} 18} 387/} 7} 19 
25—Lozo Pendulum Board.......... seeeeoeee 10 COl] 18] 58)} 9} 29 
EN AN catceuddenuacscavecnckuansiaaes $6 13| S7/| 7] 19 
27—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 Kinds). $5 12] ssi} 6] 17 
28—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 hinds). $5 00 12] ssi] 6) 17 
29—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs(s Selection) $2 00 5 | 22) $i 2 
30—Nurs ery Stock (any kinds desired)....... $20 C0}} 30] 97/| 15] 49 
BE Sab OF PISA  CTOQMEE a 5 a iiciccctsnaccaves $8 60)| 16 2 8] 26 
32—Sewing Machine (Grover «& Baker)..... $55 00|} 60 | 240)! 80 | 120 
33—Sewing Machine (Florence)........ +--+ $63 00/] 70 | 2%5|| 85 | 188 
34—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... $55 00 240|| 30 | 120 
35—Washing_ Machine (Doty’s)......... Bo CO}} 21) %O\) 12} 35 
36—Clothes Wringer (Lest— Univer. sal). ..$10 pos 18} 58} 9] 2 
37—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A.Prince & Co.'s) $67 98 | 2951] 89 | 148 
38—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. d0.)...... 112 o0| 188 | 400|| 69 | 200 
39—Piano, oo F-oct.( Steinway & Sons) $625 00) 5 1550] 360 | 520 
40—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. ).... $40 50 | 150}| 25] 7% 
41—Ladies’ Wine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co.)$iC0 00|| 110 | $50)) 55 | 175 
42—Frank Wesson’s LBreech-loading Rifle....$80 0@|| 44| 140|} 22) %% 
43—Breech- loading ROCKS - MENG ecisaccend 16 00|| 24) $0|) 12) 40 
44—Maynard’s Combination Gun ........... 55 00/} 60} 240|} 30) ro 
45—Double Bbl. Gun,( Cocper, — & HH.) 80 00}; 46/150}; 23) %5 
46—Tool Chest (Patterson Bi'08.)........0+.- 45 00/} 60 | 190)} 30} 9% 
47—Case of Mathematical Instruments .... 9 00/} 18] 55}} 9} 28 
48—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments...... $15 00]|} 22) Wil 31} 38 
49—Charies Pratt's Astra Oil (1 can.5 Gal.) $4 00 9} 82]; 5] 16 
50—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial)..... $10 00;; 18) &8 9| 29 
51—Barometer (Woodr A s Mercurial)..... $15 00]; 22] “5i| M1} gs 
52—Buckeye Harvester Mow er.....-- ....05 125 480); %5 | 225 
53—Patent Cylinder Plow(R. HAlien & Co.)$18 00}; 27) 901} 14] 45 
54—Collins «& Cos Cast Cast-Steel Plow, 25 00]; 38} 120); 19] 6@ 
55—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) #9 00}; 17] 54 27 
56—American Submerged Pump. ..-$15 00); 19| 65i} 10] $3 
57—Pump and Sprinkler (lage’ 8). : 5 13| 3% 7} 19 
58—Family Scales (Kairbanks' & €o.).. caaeaed “gi 00}; 21] 7)) 11) 3 
59-—Building Blocks (Crandall). ............- $2 00 6} 20 10 
6U—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)............ 54] 9] 27 
61—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s)$80 00 325)| 48 | 163 
62—Worcester’s Great Jilustrated annette, e0|| 38 58 9] 29 
63—Eumelan Grape-Vine, No.1...... dosaaned 3 one 2/.. 
64—Eumelan Grape- Vine, Extra.. ea ‘| ae | 8 }.. 
65—Doubdle Harpoon Horse Hay- Fork... $10 00)} 18) 58) 9] 29 
66—Any Back Volume Agriculiurist 2 $1 "Bile... 20)|.... | 10 
67—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $8 50]).... | 29)|.... | 15 
68—Any Three do. do. do. = $ Fal 13} 37); @T] 19 
69—Any Four do. do. do. «.: $7 00)} 15] 47); 8] 24 
7O—Any Five do. do. do. SS $8 °%5/| 17 54| 9| 27 
wl—Any Six do. do. do. $§$10 50); 19| 61)| 10] sz 
ZR—Any Seven do. do. do. | 8S g12 95|/ 21} 68) 11| 34 
W3—Any Eight « do. do. S $14.00// 23/ 7!) 12] 87 
—(Eac. h add'l a. at same rate) iS) oss: PO | ee See 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XXLX $24 50}} 84/ 110}} 17] 55 
TT—Any Lack Volume ys iculturist }~ . $2 50!'.... | 24]/.... 12 
78—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3 $5 00/!. S6}/....:) 18 
79—Any Three do. do. do. & 7 50/| 16] 48]; 8] 24 
80—And Four do. do. do. 3 gis 00}; 18} Gj} 9] 3& 
81—Any Five do. do. do. S $12 50)| 21) Tj} | 36 
82—Any Siz do. do. do. & $15 00;} 24] sai] 12) 41 
83—Any Seven do. do. do. - $17 50) 27) 92); 14] 46 
84—Any Eight do. do. do. SS $20 00/; 30} 102}) 157) 52 
85—Any Nine do. do. do. S $22 50| | 83] 110!/} 17 | 55 
—(Kach add'l Volume at same rate) | S $25 00|'.... |ee..|leess loose 
87—Hour teen Vols, XVI to XXIX g |)" 4 | ia] "Sa 98 
ss—A $10 Library (Your Choice) 7} Sef? 00// 18] 58 9| 29 
89—A $15 Library SS$15 00// 24) 85)} 12) 43 
90—A $20 Library . = 5 $20 00)| 31} 106|} 16] 53 
91—A $25 Library do. & 8'$25 00'' 88) 125]; 19] 68 
92—A $30 Library do. SN$30 00'} 44) 144/} 22) 
93—A $35 Library do. 3 $35 00) 50] 162)) 25] St 
94—A $40 Library do. SS$40 00'} 56] 177)| 28) 89 
95—A $45 Library do. QW. $45 00'| 62] 192|/} 31] 96 
96—A $50 Library do. 38 $50 00)| 68} 207/| 34 | 104 
97— < 60 Library do. SS 60 00)} £0 284| 40 | 119 
98—A $75 Library do. =~ $75 00;| 100 282} 50 | 142 
99-—A Sio0 Library do. 5100 00/) 125 | 360/| 63 | 180 
100—A Choice of Good Books. (See mens gaat.) ir al “tg oe 


101—A Steam-Engine that will GO............ 























Ge Avery Premium article is new and of the very best manufaet- 
ure. No charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our 


Premium List. 


The Premiums, Nos. 8 to 11, 21 0 24, 27, 28, 


29, 47, 48, 63, 64, and 66 fo 100 inclusive, will each be de- 
livered FREE of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or 
express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United States or Ter- 
ritories.— The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after leav- 
ing the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


(Steam-Engine mailed for 36 cents extra.) 


[See Next Page.] 
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Full Descriptions 


of ail the Premiums, are given in our October number, 


which will be mailed free to all applicants. Read over 


the descriptions, and you will find many desirable 


articles—indeed all are desirable. We have room in this 


paper only for the following DESCRIPTIVE NOTES: 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—American 
Table Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer real- 
ly good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
@ guaranty, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 78 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at. $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.50. No.3 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
a long time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22.... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size,sold at $24.50....For 38 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No.4 
have Steel Blades, triple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at 
$1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $34.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Tviple- 
plated with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork, and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


No. 7.—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips througha joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
The Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 1i—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’S FOR THE Boys Anv Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
Y., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 isa Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—A Vea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction, for the last four years. 
There are six pieces; viz. A Coffee-Pot, two Teapots, a 
Creamer, Sugar and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure work. 
They are not the common silver-washed articles, but the 
best triple plate, the foundation being white metal, so as 
not to show, even when the heavy silver coating may 
chance to be worn off in any spot by long, hard usage.— 
These sets are made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., of Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and are warranted by them to be of 
the best triple plate; and each piece bears their stamp. 
Mr. Hart, ‘‘the veteran Sunday-school man,”’ has been 
in the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guaranteeing 
its value to be as represented. The amount of silver up- 
on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integri- 
ty of the manufacturer. Wecould give nearly as good- 
tooking plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 13.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 








novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No. 12, of same metal, plating, etc. 


No. 14,.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
from the same makers and of equally good quality as the 
two preceding premiums; is a deautiful table ornament. 


No. 15.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
--This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 12. 


No. 16.—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. “It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 12. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will include a round Salwer 
of pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
alarge 16-inch oval Salver (value $14), large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribers, the 
Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Goblets, sil- 
ver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). This 
complete set is exceedingly desirable, though the Pitcher 
alone, or that.and the smaller Tray, or Salver, will answer 
a good purpose, both for use and ornament. 


No. 17.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 18.—One Dozen 'Vabie-8 poons.— 
These are ‘figured tips,’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 12. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 19.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. Al! these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 20.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life keep-sake. 


Nos, 21, 22, 23.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases. — Premium 
No. 21 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 22 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 23 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St,, and have obtained 
a wide and good reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 24.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


No.-+25.—Lozo Pendulum Board.— 
A very pleasing article for Boys and Girls (and we have 
seen nota few “grownup” folks playing with it). Itis 
a neat Walnut Table Case, with rings, balls, hooks, etc., 
etc. Seven different games can be played on this board. 
It is easily adjusted upon a table, chairs, piazza, 
ete., and readily closed and set away when not in use. 
Pictures and descriptions of itcan be obtained by ad- 
dressing **Novelty Game Company, Provi- 
dence, R.1.% Asit requires only 18 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, or 58 at $1 each, to get this $10 Prize, a great 
many of our young readers can quickly get up a club, and 
secure a Holiday present for themselves. 





No. 26.—Amusette.—We bclieve in home 
entertainment for both young and old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other places of evening resort not conducive to good 
morals. Premium No. 25 is specially adapted to chil- 
dren. This one, the ‘* Amusette,’? as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
asmooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and give acapital study of the laws of motion, force, 
etc. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amusements. The 





Amusette is supplied by E, I. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. ¥., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost, 


No. 27.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, cach parcel large enough for a garden ef ordinary 
size. This premium and the next are put up for us by 
Messrs, B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid. 


No. 28.—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 27 
this is avaluable premium, It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 32,33, 34.—Sewing Machines, 
**A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and promotes 
the health and happiness of those at home.” We offera 
choice of three of the best of the leading machines, all of 
which have been thoroughly tested in our own families, 
and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, each 
has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grower & 
Baker Machine is remarkable for the dasticity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
Théstructure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, norravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the scam, or 
fasten the ends of scams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of éts consiruction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn ont. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines, All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household; worth more than $500. The 
$500, at % per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$32. Most families require at !cast four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here isa clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘* Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wifea Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one through our premium list—well; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°g Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?’ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mf°g Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 35.—Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and ‘*Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the ‘‘help”’ will 
use voluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., N. ¥., 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield,Conn. It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.36—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


Nos. 37, 38.— Melodeoms,— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Cércle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Mclodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeens made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
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& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be | 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has | 
been in use for eleven years, and is to-day just as good as | 
. When first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage stamp to the makers and get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely by freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 
We have given these instruments for several years, and 
we believe they have invariably been greatly esteemed. 








No. 40.—A Good Wateh.—The Watches | 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, | 
Miass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offera Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver ‘hunting’ case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the ful- 
lest confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MaDE BY THE AMERICAN Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 
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No, 41.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Wateh Co. (see No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full jewelled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE | 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ | 


No, 42.—Frank Wesson’s Breech- 
loading Rifle.—This is a capital little rifle, weighing 
614 lbs., 40 inches long including the breech, and an ac- 
curate and powerful shooter, to which our attention was 
recently called by our ‘“ great gun” friends, Messrs. 
Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, of 177 Broadway. At our 
first trial, of ten shots, eight were put within an inch of 
the center of a target 60 yards off, and the other two were 
within 1% inches. We stopped then because the bull’s- 
eye was destroyed, and tried twelve shots at 100 yards. 
Seven of these were within 1 inch of center, and the oth- 
er five within 24% inches. The above 22 shots were fired 
as fast as the marker could plug the holes and get out of 
the way. (Plain Open sights were used. For very accu- 
rate shooting with any gun, the globe sight is necessary.) 
A few trials proved the gun to have great penetration and 
accuracy at the distance of 400 to 800 yards. With the 
ready fixed ammunition, (copper cartridges, containing 
powder, ball, and percussion), the loading is exceedingly 
simple and rapid. Pulling one trigger throws up the 
barrel, and ejects the used copper shell, a new one is in- 
serted in an instant, the barrel is pushed down, the cock 
set—all done in a few seconds—and you are ready to fire 
again. One has only to carry the cartridges in his pock- 
et, the light rifle, and his game bag.—The usual length of 
barrel is 24inches. Longer barrels can be had at an ex- 
pense of 50c. an inch if wanted by any one.—Send for de- 
scriptive Circulars, etc., to the Agent, WI. W. Robin-= 
son, 79 Chambers St., New York. Our premi- 
um will be the 24-inch steel-barrel rifle, including 100 
cartridges. The recipient will please choose whether 
the caliber be 32-100, or 38-100, or 44-100. The last named 
is suitable for heavy game, the first for smaller, and the 
38-100 fora medium. The first is hardly large enough for 
bears, buffalo, or deer, but is ample for any thing smaller. 








No. 43.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can be carried in a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
80 thatit may be used cither as a pistol pr rifle. It is 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- | 


munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexrns, 
No. 177 Broapway. This Premium gave great satis- 
faction last season. (28 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 32. 


No. 44.—Maynard’s Combination 
Gun—A Breech-loading Rifle and Shot-Gun, 
or Two Gunsin ONE!—This is a capital gun for those 
who want a weapon to use either as a rifle or shot-gun. 
Either barrel can be slipped into the same stock ina 
moment. The ammunition is peculiar. The strong 
brass cartridges are loaded at leisure, costing nothing but 
for the powder and lead, and may be used over and over 
again for avy number of times. One can carry cartridges 


| in his pocket, loaded with different sizes of shot, and slip 


in and fire any size wanted for large or small game. At 
our first trial with the rifle barrel, we twice over put 12 
successive balls within an inch of the center of the 
mark, at the distance of 60 yards, and within 14% inches 
of the center at the distance of 100 yards, and did nearly 
as well at still greater distances. We want nothing bet- 
ter for accuracy and penetration. The shot barrel car- 
ried admirably. Our Premium consists of a complete 
outfit, including an extra fine Stock, a 26-inch rifle-barrel, 
35-100 bore, with elevating Peep Sight, Cartridge Retrac- 
tor, Double Bullet Mould and Neck Cutter, Loader, Rod, 
Brush, Cone Wrench, Extra Cone,Rag-holder, and 50 Cart- 
ridge-cases, Platina Bushing, Front-shaded Bead Sight; 
Shot Barrel, with 50 Shot Cartridge-cases, Rod and Brush, 
Wad-cutter, and Shot-loader, Powder-Flask, and extra 
Charger. For further particulars send fora Circular to 
the Massachusetts Arms Company, Chico=- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


No. 45. — Double Barrel Gum; or 
Fowurne Prece.--These guns are the genuine London 
“ Twist’? barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
premium by Messrs, Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 1777 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. It is from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 46.—Chest of Good Tools.—We 
continue through the special favor of Messrs, Patter= 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A. No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Messrs. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient for us, and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We make up only 
asingle premium, which contains a full assortment for all 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required fora Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth Plane, $1.50; 
1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1 Com- 
pass Saw, 10 in., 50c.; Compass, 6 in., 37c.; 1 Adze-eye 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90c.; 1 Draw 
Knife, % in., $1.12; 1 Try Square, 6 in., 70c.; 1 Bevel, 
8 in., %5e.; 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 30c.; 1 Mallet, 30c.; 
1 Pair of Pliers (steel), 5 in., 60c.; 1 Pair of Calipers, 4 
in., 36c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ea. 14 in. 30c.; 
¥% in. 82c.; 3% in. 45c.; Lin. 60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. 1% in. 
Q1c.; %% in., 28c.; 1in., We.; 1% in., 35c.; 14% in., 40c.; 


| 6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.; 3 Gimlet bits, assorted, 33c.; 


1 Screw-driver bit, 25c.: 1 Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose, 
do., 25c.; Snail, do., 25c.; 1 Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 1 Taper 
bit, 80c.; 1 Screw-driver in Handle, ea. 3 in., 30c.; 6 in., 
50c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea., % in., 50c.; 1in., 70c.; 1 
Chisel in Handle, ea., 14 in.,30c.; 4% in., 35¢c.; 34 in., 40c.. 
1 in., 50c.; 1% in., 60c.; 1 Framing Chisel, ea., 3¢ in., 
$1; 1in., $1.10; 114 in., $1.20; 1 Auger, ea., % in., 70c.; 
1in., 80c.; 114 in., 90c.; 1 Set Brad-awls in Handles, $1.35 ; 
1 Rule, 2 feet, 25c.; 1 Saw File, ea., 4 in., 14¢.; 5 in., 1%e.; 
1 Flat File, 8in., 30c.; 1 Wood Rasp, 50c.; 1 Soldering 
Copper, 60c.; Solder, Nails, etc., $1.25;=$45.00. 


Nos. 50, 51.—Mercurial Barome=- 
ters.—WooprvFr’s PATENT, made by Chas. Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
struments are about 3 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. A Barometer is to farmers, or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea | an indicator of the weather 





to be looked for. Tous this instrument is of more real 
value, in a business way, than the interest on several 
hundred dollars. Jt more than pays its cost EVERY YEAR! 


No. 59. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children, Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm as to be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequalled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc., etc. This is oneof the most successful toys ever 
invented. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth were 
sold last year by Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 62.—TYhe Great Dictionary.— 
WorcesTEr’s LARGE, Pictor1aL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1,854 three-column pages, with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this by far the best Dic-. 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston, 


Nos. 66 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.—They are 
profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them having 
alone cost at least $60,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than thirteen volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXIX. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 77 to 87.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist,—These are the same as Nos. 66 
to %6 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 88 to 99.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled toany one of the premiums 88 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post 
or Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, 
be of far more valne to a youth than to have an extra acre 
of land on coming to manhood. {8 Let the Farmers 
of a neighborhood unite their efforts and through these 
premiums get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 100.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents foreach name sent at $1.20; 
or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer és only 
Sor clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid through by us. 


No. 101—Steam-Engine.—tThis is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO ; and a capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. [See description and Illustra- 
tion in our December Number, and in Hearth and Home 
for November 26.] Our eleven-year old boy has run his 
engine an average of an hour or more a day for five 
weeks past; has exhibited it in motion to many of his 
playmates ; has hitched on the toy machinery, and it ap- 
pears to go just as well as when first started. It is given 
to any one sending é2vo subscribers to Hearth and Home, 
at $3a year; or three subscribers to American Agricul- 
turést, at $1.50 a year. It will be sent anywhere in the 
United States or Territories free, if 36 cents are supplied 
to prepay postage. 1 








Small Truck Farm, near New York City. 


For Sale, a valuable Farm of 31 Acres of the best quality 
of land for raising Garden Truck for the N. Y. City markets, 


for which it has been in part devoted, It ison Long Island, 
less than 9 miles by the best of roads from the N. Y. Cit 


Ferries, and in the midst of the celebrated Long Islan 
Truck farms, many of which are valued at $400 to $1,000 per 
acre. It has neat, comfortable, New Buildings, and will be 
sold on easy terms of payment, say one-third to one-half 
cash, and the balance on Bond and Mortgage. Price $10,000. 
ddress . BF. ODING, 
Care of American Agriculturist Office, New York. 
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25 pkg. 25 pke. 
SUGAR TROUGH GOURD. 


I have raised this year on }4 @f an acre 750 of these gourds, 
that will average 5 gallons each, and 100 of the largest will 
hold from 7 to 11 gallons each. i believe one may be grown 
to hold re gallons; and in my Catalogue have offered a pre- 
mium of $10 for the largest, and $5 for the second, grown 
in "71. Th uve used them in the Sugar Camp and for Lard 
Cans for several years, and they are not only the cheapest, 
Dut best vessels for these purposes; are valuable for a va- 
riety of household purposes. 

My stock of seed was exhausted last year, and I returned 
the money to nearly one omy | * my customers, but I 
can supply all demands this year. Catalogue for’ ii gives 
full directions for their growth 1. management, and the 

rices and description of 200 varieties of Field, Garden, and 

‘lower Seeds, including 9 varieties of Beans, 9 of Beets, 10 
of Cabbage; Cucumber, 7, Corn, 9, Gourd, 5, Melon, 9. Peas, 
8, and nearly every thing any family wants to plant; also 100 
choice varieties of Flowers. Send for the Catalogue. 


SANFORD CORN, 
Hugh’s Corn, Norway Oats. 


Ihave a fine stock of the above, and wishing to get re- 
—_ from my patrons, I have offered_ premiums for the 
rgest yield from 4 lbs. of seed, in 71. I believe the Hugh's 
Corn will yield more sound corn tothe acre than any va- 
riety I have ever seen. My Catalogue describes them, and 
gives conditions to those competing for premiums; also 

by the peck and bushel. 
8. of any 1 of the above, by mail, $1, or the three to 


ane address, $2.50 
WALDO F. BROWN, 


address 
Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


1871. a = 5 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Issue their Annual Descriptive 


Catalogue of Flower Seeds 


on the First of February, which will be mailed to Novelty 
Seekers and all in want of reliable and Standard Flower 
Seeds, oe Bulbs, etc., by addressing 

5 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


To Farmers & Gardeners. 


* If the Garden Seeds you use have proved fresh and true 
to name, stick to the man who sells them to you; he is 
worth encouraging. If you have not found them fresh and 
true, I shall be happy to add your name to those of the fifty 
thousand farmers and market gardeners scattered througli- 
out the United States and Canadas, whom I[ annually supply 
with my warranted garden seeds. My large vegetable and 
flower seed Catalogue, abounding with elegant engravings, 
sent ree to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Wim NEWTON’S WHITE PROBSTEIER 
@® OATS, Excetstor Oats, SANFORD CoRN, 
Eariy Ros PoraTors and VEGETABLE SEEDS. ‘The Prob- 
steier Oats were introduced by me, and were awarded the 
First Premium at the New-York State Fair, 1809, and at the 
New-Jersey State Fair, 1870. From siz acres I have har- 
vested 587 bushels of these oats. Prices reasonable. 
Send two stamps for comples- | Catalogues tree, 


N, 
aos Henrietta, N. Y. 


THE TROPHY TOMATO. 


In its combination of size, thickness, solidity, and quality, 
I consider this new ‘Tomato unequalled, My stock was grown 
from seed selected with the m5 care by Col. Waring, 
the originator. Price. % cents package, by mail, post- 
paid. JAMES J. H. GRE SORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Buy Only the Genuine 


Trop per Tomato Seed, from choice fruit, 25 cents per 
packet; 5 packets for $1, post- paid. 
Charter Oak Tomato, new and fine, only 10 cents 
rset. Yokohama Squash, best winter variety, 15 cents 
per packet, Send in your orders early. Address 
W. H. RATHBONE, Uncasville, Conn. 


LOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS.—Warranted 

fresh and reliable. Over 7,000 trials last year and not 
a single failure reported. Twenty- -five packets, $1.00; larger 
collections, $2, $3, and A by mail, postage paid. Send 
for Catalogue. . E. ACKER, Seed Grower, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


TROPHY TOMATO. 


The best in cultivation. Eafty, large, productiv e,and of 
the very best quality. 25 cts. per packet, 5 packets for $1.00, 


$5.00 per ounce. 
B. K. BLISS _& SONS, 
Nos, 23 Park Place & 20 Murray St., New York. 























COLUMBUS NURSERY. -A very large and com- 
= assortinent of Trees, Small Fruits, hrubs, Roses and 
lants, of the best quality, and at reasonable rices. Cata- 


jogues "mailed to applicants. ht. G. Hanford, Columbus, Ohio. 











SEEDS and GRAINS. 


Our new Catalogue, larger andmore fully illustrated than 
usual, is now ready for distribution free to all upon receipt 


of stamps.J 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, 189 & 191 Water St., 


New York. 


The largest assortment of Agricultural Imple- | 


ments and Fertilizers in the City. 


TERBENA SEED.—Send 2 
of our choice Verbena Sced ; 

of 100 named kinds. 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, 


BEST SEED AT LOWEST PRICES. 
WARDWELL & CO.’S 


Field &{Garden Seeds at from 20 to 30 per cent 
below usual rates. | 
We offer 100 bushels Sanford Corn; Ramsdell, Norway, 


and Surprise Oats; superior Garden Beans, Sweet *Corn and 
Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds, Conover SC olossal Aspara- 





% cents for a packet 
saved from «a collection 


N. H. 








gus roots, etc. Also, Flower Seeds—G1 adiolus, Japan Lilies, 
and other Spring-flowering Buwlbs—all warranted genuine 
and sure to grow, at lower rates than usually otiered. In 
purchasing from aCountry Se ed store, you save for yourself 
extra charges, which are generally made for high rents, 
enormous taxe s,and the profits of ** Middlemen.’? You get 
good measure — “largest packets for the price I have 
seen for some years ’’—says one of our customers—and pure 
seed. Gardeners near New York, we refer to “Tron Clad 
Can Co., 42 Murray Street, Catalogues free. Address 
WARDWELL & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 





By mail, Lom paid, Vs — per pound. 
L. St. Louis, Mo. 


Addres G., PRATT & CO., 
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Mr. Balthis, of Corydon, Indiana, pr eprictor of the Mam- 
moth Dent Corn advertised in our Dec. 
premiums as follows: $25 for the largest and best yield from 
u two pound package, $15 for the second largest ‘yield, and 
$10 for the third. 

The reports and sample ears, with the required evidence, 
to be forwarded to Messrs. H. A. KtnG & Co., publishers of 
THE BEE-KEKEPERS' JOURNAL AND NATIONAL FARMER, 240 
Broadway, New York, who will award the premiums and 
announce the same through the columns of their_ JoURNAL. 
Send fora descriptive Circular giving History, Prices, and 


Premiums. Address __ 
ISAAC N. BALTHIS, Corydon, Ind. 








TOMATO SEED.—10 cts., 25 cts., 
tochester Bell, 15 cts. per pack- 
age. Best's Potato Book, only 25 cents. Send for Cata- 
logue of 100 varieties ea and other seeds, 
Address . BURRAS, North Fairfield, 


TO THE SEED a ae 


Our WHOLESALE CATALOGUE Of all dese: ee of SEEDS 
for 1871 is now ready, and will be mailed to DEALERS ONLY 


on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John Street, New York. 
The Trophy Tomato by the ounce. Conover’s Colossal 
Asparagus by the pound, 


Choice Mixed Verbena Seed, 


Selected from upwards of one hundred named varieties. 
Per package, 25 cents; five packages, $1.00. Catalogue of 
Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniums. ete. , forward- 
ed on applic ation, enclosing 3-cent stam Address 

DEXTER SNO v, Chicopee, 


XCELSIOR OATS.—Best White for our cli- 

mate, weighing 37 lbs. to bushel_2ow,—yield 70 to 100 | 
bushels per acre. Single bushel, $5. Three bushels for $10, 
Cc vaso Pigs a specialty. Alderne y, Durham, and — 
Calves, Fancy Poultry, Deer, &c. For sale, cheap, by N. | 
GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. Wanted a | 
White Swan. | 


rBY\ROPHY 


50 cts. per package. 











Mass, = 





EF resh Honey-Locust Seed, from Honey-Locust Farm, i i., 
$1 per 1b.; 5 to 10 Ibs., 9) cts. over 10 Ibs., 80 cts. ’ Als 
genuine Norway Oats, $1. 50 per ‘bu. Good corne ars, 

18 inches long, #2 pe r bu. Rh. CRISW ‘EL L, | Brookly! n, 





ds PEAR SEED, PURE CROP 
man, $190; deo h, $200 per 100 Ibs. 
C. RAOUX, 35 Maiden Lane, New York 


1870. =e: ar- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Osage Orange Seed | 
| 
| 
| 


No., offers $59 in 
' 
| 


; sale. 


{PURE CANE SEED. 
This Seed, grown under our own obger. 
vation, is Pure and True to the varieties 
named. The Cane 
yielded 200 to 300 galls. syrup per acre. 

Our Regular Sorgo isa Fresh Impor- 
tation from the mouth of the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang, the best cane-grow- 
ing section of China, 

Reg. Sorgo and Liberian, by mail, 40 ets: 
per Vb.: by Express, 25 Ibs. Or less, 25 cts. 
per 1b. ; over 25 lbs., 15 cts. per Ib. 

Oomseeana and Neeazi ina by mail, 50 cts, 
perlb.; by Express, 25 Ibs. or less, 30 cts, 
per lb, ; over 25 lbs., 20 cts. per lb. 

SORGO HAND-BOOK sent free. Address 

BLYMYER, NORTON & be 
Cincinnate oO. 


Beautiful Flowers. 


AND CHOICE VEGETABLES. 


Mendenhall’s Illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds and Floral Guide, for 1871, 


is published and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, illustrated with numerous fine Wood 
Engravings, and bound in tinted covers. The most beanti- 
ful and most instructive Guide fer the Flower and V cae 
Garden ever issued in the West; and the FINEST EVER 
PUBLISHED BY ANY SEEDSMEN AS THEIR SECOND 
ANNUAL CATAL OGU E. Sent free to all mr customers of 
$870, without application, and will be sent FREE and POST- 
PAID, to all others who order them. 

Address J. F. MENDENHALL, Carmel, Ind. 











ANY MAN 


Can turn an honest penny by selling 


AMERICAN SWEET 


CHESTNUT 
TREES. 


Seatng is the time to plant. Now is the time to take or- 
ders. Can't do your neighbors a greater kindness than to 
axe them to buy, as it is the best farm tree planted, both 
or 


TIMBER AND NUTS. 
Terms and Circulars free. Address, 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


200,000 two-year-old Asparagus Roots and other Plants fer 
Send stamp for C kee of 56 pages. It tells What 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





and How to Plant. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. 
600 Acres, 19th Year. 13 Greenhouses, 


1,000,000 Apple Seedlings, 2,000,000 Apple Root- Grafts, 200 
Bushels Apple Seed, 200 Bushels Peach Seed, 3,000,000 Os: ige 
Orange Plants, 200, 600 Pear, Plum and Cherry Root-Grafts, 
Frvit, ORNAMENTAL and EVERGREEN Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, immense stock and assortment. 
Colored Fruit and Flower Plates, superior to all others. 
Send 10 ets, for Catalogues, Price-Iist free. 


FF. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, Il. 








LACKBERRY, RASPBERRY, and STRAW- 
BERRY pls ants in variety, Chas, Downing, 4 per 1,000; 
Kentucky, $2 per 109, ete. Se nd for Price-Lis 
DAVID BAIRD, M: el ipan, N. J. 





New and Rare Plants for Spring of 1871, 
JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of new and beautiful plants will be {ready about 
February 1st, containing a beautiful colored pls ate of two 
fine new Geraniums (Coleshill and -—_ Edith), mailed free 
to all my customers; to others, price 10 cts., or a plain copy 


to all free. 
ooms SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


COLORED LITHOGRAPHS 


Four sam- 








of Fruits and Flowers, superior to all others. 
ples by mail for $1. Send for List. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Narsery, Ill. 





HOSE wishing to buy Small Fruit Plants will 
please send for my new descriptive price-list, now 


Also Seed Potatoes | 
THC )S. C. ANDREWS, Moor estown, N. J. | 





ready. 





N: ANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES for Sale 
and to sprout on shares. For terms, etc., address 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Ind. 


SORGHUM REDEEMED! 


Send eee for New Descriptive Circulars, 
LOUGH REFINING CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








(=” 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES, _2=3 


CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1, only $25 per 1,000. 
The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading 
yarietics of well-rooted Grape-Vines ever offered. 
Withaut fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, Ill. DR. H. SCHRGEDER. 


HE SMALL FRUITS yield the profits, and the 

plants seld at about the cost of raising them, in prefer- 
ence to keeping stock over. Send for Catalogu da how 
to grow them, SILAS WALTON, Mooresto N.J. 
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BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 


19th Year. 600 Acres. 13 Greenhouses. 
Largest Assortment—all sizes. Best Stock! 
LOW PRICES! 
Would you know Wy hat When, How to 


Fruit, Shade, Evergreen Trees; Root-Grafts; Seedlings; 
Osage Plants; “Apple seed; Early Rose Potatoes; Shrubs 
Roses; Greenliouse and Garden Plants, etc., ete. 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS! 


Finest, Best Collection—Sorts and Quality. 
Send 10 cents tor New, illustrated, Descriptive Cat 
96 pages Send stamp, each, for Catalogues of See 
plain directions—64 pages, Bedding and Garden Plants 82, and 
V hoves Price-List—24 pages 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


Ko NOR 8 SALE.—The best Strawberry for field eul- 
re, Charlies Downing The best potato, E ay : ae 
SAM'L ¥ DE COU, Recklesstow n, Burlington Co., 


New and Beautiful! Plants, 
For 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest nov- 
plties in Greenhouse, Hot-house and Bedding 


Plants 
New De scriptive and Hlustrated Catalogue, with fine Col- 
ored Plate re: ady Feb.1. To our customers free ; to others, 


10 cents. 
any ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














[ESTABLISHED 1810.] 





COLUMBUS NURSERY.—Greenhonse and Bedding 
Plants give universal a uction, Spring g Catalogue mailed 
te app licants R. G, HANFORD Columbus, Ohio. 





ri aNREES, Pp L AN TS, and GRAPE-VINES.— Whole- 

save Price ior 1871 E: ily May or Richmond Cherry on 
Blac k Morrillo Stoe k, handsoine and thrilty, with well-form- 
ec heads, 2 to 3 ft., $100 per M., Sto4 ft., 50: 4to 7 ft., $200 
per M By the 100. at rates, Also, English Morrillo Ap- 
ple Trees two years leading varieties, $45 per M.: $10 per 
106 Apple Root-gratts, done in best manner, $8 per M. 
Apple Seedlings good quality, suitable for gri ifting, $5 per 
M. Concord Grape-Vines, No. 1, old-wood layers. $50 per 
M. No 2. $32 per M. Boxes at clean cost. ‘erms Cash, 


or C, 0 
HENRY AVERY, 
E Burlin; ton, Towa. 









FEW THOU SAND fine 1 & 2-year eanens: H. Prolific, 
Rogers’ var, and Salem gr: are Abe at about half the 
usuai rates. For Drices write D. D. IVES, Hamden, Conn, 


Shrubs, Vi ines, ‘<a Ornamental 
Foliage Plants. 


VARIETIES—MANY NEW AND 
RARE SORTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent free to all applicants sending stamp. 
OLM BROS., Springfield, ] Mass. 


CHOICE 


TREES. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For Spring of 1871. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. CATALOGUES MAILED PREPAID, AS FOLLOWS: 
No. “ Deser apetve Catalogue of Fruits, 10 cts. 
No. 2, Ornamental trees, &c., 10c. 
No.3, oe Greenhouse plants, &c., 10e. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 
No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, published Aug. Ist, 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[EsTABLISHED 1840.] 


IVY HILL NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue of 200 varieties ef Seed Potatoes, over 100 
varieties o1 Strarcberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape- 
Vines. Garden Seeds, etc., will be mailed to all applicants. 

Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


 HEIKES NURSERIES. 


Fuli assortments for the Spring of 1871. Early and prompt 
Shipments and careful p: acking®.. 
PL E LI 








Pear and C herry See dlings of fine quality in large quanti- 








tiez; also Pear, Peach. Plum, (@$150 per M.;) and Cherry- 
Trees, Grapes Currants, and Gooseberries, in especially good 
supply. ROOT-GRAF 
ae 1,000. Per 10, “ee 
Apple root- gr afts, leading sorts..........06, $10. 00 $7 
Southern Wet ....cecceece 10: 90. 
Pium : Leading sorts.........00« 15.00 125.00 
3 Wild Goose. 25.00 200.00 
Fear coltar-grafts. leading sorts............. 25.00 200.00 


G™ See Price-List, sent free, for inducements and for su- 
periorities claimed in root-grafts. Directions for planting 
wits the most approved plan fora Nursery will be given 
With every order . F HELKES, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE ROCHESTER BERRY BASKET. 
Light, Durable, and Cheap. 


Fruit cooks well, carries well, and sells well in it. Best 
ventilated Basket in the market. Agents wanted in every 
Fruit-growing Sectionim the United States. Please address 
General Agents COLLINS, GEDDES & CO 

Moorestown, N. J. 


HE SANFORD CORN I offer was grown from 
seedobtained tromS. B. Fanning. meee my advertise: 
ment of Gourd Sanford Corn, &c., on page 
Ww taste F BROWN, 














The Largést Assortment of 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS, and 

FERTILIZERS, 


Will be ‘found at our old established Warehouse, 189 & 191 
Water Street. 
Circulars and information free to all. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


PQ Box 376, 
New York. 


DAIRYMEN 


BUY THE 


Tron-Clad Milk Can. 








The above cut represents the Side Handle of this Can, 
which is the best in use, It 1s made of the very best wrought 
and malleable iron, tinned, which makes it proof against 
breaking under any cir cumstances. It sets closer to the 
Can than any other handle. The centre being raised above 
the handle part,it furnishes the hoisting and dumping socket, 
and presents a perfectly smooth surface, which prevents 
bruising other Cans, setting near, in transportation ; and 
the handle is arranged so as to drop against a piece of ubber, 
the ¢a does away with all noise in transporting.or handling 

1 an, 

3eing made of Wrought Iron, they can be shaped to any 
sized Can without springing the tin 

P.S.—The Milk Pail will be shown in -_ ment issue. 

See Bottom and Cover in Dec. and Jan. 


Self- Acting Gates, 


Nicholson’s Patent SelfActing Carriage Gate 
and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the] latest improved and 
best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 


Not to we Paid for until Tried. 


Do you want 








‘ 


== for your own use or 





the Agency of the 
NISHWITZ 


, PULVERIZING 
HARROW? 


The best in the world. See what responsible parties, who 
have used them, say: 

From Corneli University. — ‘We would advise every 
farmer to procure one without delay. It will amply repay 
any one for the outlay in the first season of its use. 

E. G. PutnaM, Business Manager. 

From Amherst College.—‘‘ The Harrow ag A been thor- 
oughly tried. We are gor e than satisfied with i 

LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, Prof, ef Sarena: 

From report of the great National Trial at Utica, N. ¥Y., 
accompanied by a Special Gold _Medal.—* The effect of this 
= was most astonishing. We cannot speak too highly 


oo report of American Institute Farmers’ Club.—* It 
isas far ahead of the common Harrow as a Colt’s revolver 
or Sharp’s rifle is ahead of the old flint-lock fire arm.” 

SoLon RoBrNson. 

From Hon. Joun STANTON GouLp.—‘“ It is the very best 
Harrow I have ever seen. Its effect as compared with other 
harrows is as different as velvet and tow cloth,” 

Send for Circular to 

NEW-YORK PLOW CO., 
91 Beekman Street, New York. 





sm UGAR TROUGH GOURDS have no handles, 

but grow with a flat bottom. People ask what are they 
food for? LIanswer for what their name implies. Also, 
To keep lard in. ‘To salt pickles in. For soap dishes. For 
egg baskets. ‘To hold salt. To hold beans. o take toma- 
toes to market. To take peachestotown. Touse. To sell. 
To look at. Remember they grow by the acre to average 
over 4 ose each. See cut, and read advertisement on 
page 76 WALDO F. BROWN. 











PRAIRIE STATE CORN SHELEER. 





Weare now extensively engaged in the manufacture ef 
Corn Shellers, Hand Shellers, Hand-Feeding and Self-Feed- 
ing Two and Four Hole Power Shellers. One, Two, and 
Four Horse Powers. Also “ Tornado,” Old Ground Break- 
ing and Double-Shovel Plows. 

For full description, prices, terms, &c., address 

JOLIET MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Joliet, Dlinols. 


Metropolitan Agricultural Works, 


Office & Warchouse, 58 & 60 Cortlandt St., 
New YORK. 





We manufacture and sell to Dealers & Farmers MoHAwK 
— EY. CLIPPER Steel Piows; EAGLE and PEEKSKILL 
SouTHERN Plows; Harrows and CULTIVATORS of 

ne ; Copper Srripand TELEGRAPH Hay and Sialk 
Daaeun HARRINGTON'S, HOLBROOK's, and COoMSTOCK’S 
SEED Sowers and CULTIVATORS; and _ every other imple- 
ment needed by the farmer. Also, FERTILIZERS of all 
kinds. Pure No.1 Peruvian Guano in lots of trom 1 to 1,000 
tons. Pure Ground Bone by the ton or cargo. 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
Common and Dov REFINED POUDRETTE at retail and 
wholesale. This valuable fertilizer has been manufactured 
the past season with more than usual care, and having an 
abundance of pure night soil, it has been used without stint 
in its manufacture. We give but few of the hundreds of 
testimonials received from those who have used it the past 
season. 

E, W. Christie, of Haverstraw, N. Y, under date of Oct. 
20th, 1870, says: “*I used the Double Refined Poudretie on 
Corn, Potatoes, and Cabbuge. I nevér saw better corn or 
more on the acre than I raised this year. I am satisfied the 
use of the, Poudrette increased the yield fully one- thir ad. It 

ives the pl: uit an early start, makes it grow rapidly, giving 
ess work to cultivate it; I also find it ‘a sure preventive of 
the Cut, or Wire-worm, which often destroys the young corn 
or cuts the roots. lt more than doubled my yield of pota- 
toes and cabbages. 

R. D. Pearce, of Squam Vitege. 5 N.J., says ina letter da- 
ted Sept. 20th, 1870: “I used the Double efined Poudrette 
mostly on corn. The corn came up in a superior, healthy 
condition, and continued to grow faster and more stalky 
than that planted in the same field with best barnyard 
compost. am well satisfied my corn is twice better than 
the cost of the Poudrette. I also applied it to pumpkins 
—= other vines with much better results than with com- 
post 

Pr ice of Double Refined Pondrette, $25 per Ton. 

Common Poudrette, $2 per Barrel. 


GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 69 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Holbrook’s Regulator 


Seed Drill and Cultivator. 



















Won highest prize at N. ¥. State Trial, 180. Sows Bect, 
Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Turnip, ete. Seed Conductor being 
ENAMELLED WHITE inside shows the seed asit drops. Pscked 
one orsixina box. The Hand Cultivator to weed between 
rows, saves much Jabor. A liber al discount to dealers. Send 
for Circulars. . F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 








WATER 





W ATER-PROOF BUILDING PAPER. for 
Roofing, Sheathing, Ceilings, Oil-Cloths, Shoe Stiff- 
Trunks, Blasting ae Flour and Grain 


“or sale 
iv NTE ors POSTLEY, 
Paper Waitenisin 59 Duane-st., New York. 


Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. Our ae tee Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook's, Cory’s and Harris’ 
atents, combined with our own improvements patented 
June isth, 1869. The best _— ator for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
ghum, and Maple Sugar. Send for rene a to Hart- 
ford, Ct.; for Maple Circulars, to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 
E HARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE co. 
State that you saw this in the Agriculturist. 


Sg Tags, 
Bins, &e. (Patent-secured.) 








4 PLANET Drill for SEED or Fertilisets, the 
best. Remodelled, improved, cheapene 

8.L. ALLEN & CO., 119 South 4th St,  phila., Pa, 
Iilustrated Circular: 8. 


FLAX. HEMP. BAMIEE, 


We make separate Brakes for each article. The Flax 
Brake is well known‘as the best in any market. The Hemp 
Brakes are strong and will break fast and first-rate, taking 
out nearly all the woody matter. The Rumie Brake will do 
the work any “ances this new plant _as searns Please send 
for Circular JOHN QUINCE 
Treasurer, Mallory & § anford Flax and Heme Mac hine pe. be 

98 William St., New y fork 


he PLANET Drill is on working exhibition 
at119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., tor compari- 
son, examination, and trial. 











ee 
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FARM & PLANTATION 
MACHINERY. 
Farm Grist Mills, 
For Hand and Power Sse. 
FEED AND GRAIN MILLS; BONE MILLS; 
COTTON GINS; COTTON AND HAY PRESSKS; 
SHAW’S COTTON-SEED HULLERS; 
_DRUG, COFFEE, and SPICE MILLS; 
HAND CORN SHELLERS, $1 each. 
OUR MILLS AND HULLER RECEIVED HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR OF 1870. 
We make PORTABLE FARM STEAM-ENGINE 
AND BOILER, 2-Horse Power. Price, Com- 
plete, $250. Also, 
LEEDS’ CHAMPION POST-HOLE DIGGERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
COTTON-SEED MEAL and COTTON-SEED OIL-CAKE 
always on hand. Send for circulars ; free to all. 


JEWELL & EHLEN, 93 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows, 


For Level Land and Side Hill. 
WON THE 
WIGHEST PRIZE 
at N.Y. State Trial, 
1870, for Plowing 
Sod & Stubble 


Leave no dead furrows nor ridges, but an even surface. 
Eight sizes. F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Wictive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent Self-Regulating, Storm-Defying Wind- 
mill is superior for pumping water for Railroads, 
Country Residences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, 
Irrigation, etc. For Circulars, address 
CONTINENTAL WINDMILL CO., 
5 College Place, New York. 














LANET Drill No. 1.—For Farm or Garden 


use, $7; holds3 lbs. Low-priced, reliable. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., 119 South 4th St., Phila., Pa. 









RS SS 
eS Excelsior Glass Cutter. 





Cuts Glass equal to a Diamond, Price, $1.50 
aAgenis Wanted | Everywhere. 

E. D. & W. A. FRENCH,2z2 
Cor. Third and Vine Sts, Camden, NJ. 


T BY MAIL 


receipt of $1 





LANET Drill No. 2.—For Market Gardeners, 
Seed Growers, Nurserymen, $12. Holds10lbs. Light, 
durable, complete. 


The Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork 


received the Highest Award and Bronze 
Medal at the New York State Fair trial 
in September, 1870. Received twenty-five 
Premiums the fall of 1870. Endorsed by the 
American Agricuiturist, and by thousands 
of the best farmers in thecountry. For De- 
scriptive Catalogues, containing full particu- 
lars, address 


The Pennock Manufacturing Co., 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


KLANET DRILL No. 3.—For Truckers, 
for Peas, Beans, etc., for Nurserymen and for aLL 
who use Guanc or Fertilizers. $16.“ Holds 4% bu. Light, 
strong, efficient, thoroughly galvanized. 
No loss from wind or carelessness, 


LITLE GIANT LEVER HORSE-POWER.— 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Cheap, easy for horses, Will 
do all work. Persons using tlem say they are the best. 


Send for Uircular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William st., New York. 














The PLANET Drills have the GREAT MERIT of planting 
the seed at a uniform depth without the care of the 
operator. 


BRICKS —The HOTCHKISS Brick Ma- 
we chine makes 20,000 bricks a 
day, which can be hacked immediately. It is simple, cheap, 
and durable. For making Drarn-TILz it is unrivalled. Can 
be seen working at Company’s Yard, Ridgefield, N. J. State, 
County, and yard rights for sale. 
Address FERRY FARM BRICK WORKS, 
(Room 7.) No. 19 Cliff St., New York, 


WY ANTED—AGENTS, to sell the celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Has the 
under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing 
ag A the —— caren, —, nee & 

ass., sbur; a. cago inois, or 
St. Louis, Mo. = ies 











VINEGAR Making in 10 Hours !— 
* 62” Beware er Swinviers! @§ As 
my Plan of making Vinegar ts the best, persons are fraudu- 
ge | selling Descriptions of it, thereby swindling the pub- 
Nie. goa aee Descriptions, and sell Licenses to those de- 
&. ing to use th Send 3-cent stamp for postage to 
A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 








Good, Honest, and Serviceable. 
Ask your Merchants for 


BALGIARD’s 


Champion Shoe. 





(Patented May 29th, 1st.) 
The “ CHAMPIONS” are made in the most DURABLE MAN- 
NER and of the yery BEST MATERIAL, and every pair 


WARRANTED. 


Their Advantages, 


The seams are at such points as can never hurt the feet 
and the shoe needs only to be closed at the top by asimple 
Buckle and strap; saving TIME, TROUBLE, and VEXATION. 

The forepart overlapping the quarter renders it impossi- 
ble for DIRT, STUBBLE OF RUBBISH to enter the shoe, which, 
to farmers and laborers, proves a blessing indeed, 

Farmers, if you wish to procure for yourselves and boys a 
GOOD, HONEST, SERVICEABLE shoe, one that will give you 
entire satisfaction, save you TIME, TROUBLE, and ANNOY- 
ANCE, youcan remit us by mail the prices given below; 
stating your size or number, whether DoUBLE SoLe or SIn- 
GLE SOLE, by what Express to ship, and they will be sent 
you by return Express. 

New York, May 10, 1870. 

We have examined carefully ‘“‘BaLLaRD's CHAMPION 
Soe,” and, without practical: use, should judge it tobea 
capital article. The peculiar cut gives it the set and bear- 
ings of a boot, with the ease and lightness ofa shoe; and the 
strap brings it as closely as desired around the ankle with- 
out the trouble of strings. Those which we have seen are of 
good stock and well made. 

ORANGE JUDD & CC 
ae a Pegged, Double or Single Sole, full Oak Kip..... $ 
30y's 3 ‘ “ “ eee 


* NK. Cait“ 
“ “ “ “ 


). 
) ee 









Men’s ‘“* . “A 2.5 
Boy’ <¢ md ” cece. 2000 

It would be better for 10 or 12 to club together and send 
us MONEY ORDER Or REGISTERED LETTER. It is easier for 
us to send 12 Pairs to one address than in single Pairs. 

The CHAMPIONS are manufactured solely by the well- 
known House: BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO.. 

82 and 34 Vesey St., New York. 

A. BALLARD & SON, 

P. O. Box 5,000, New York. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 

‘Many readers of this paper have one of them.” 
Good news for all! Delivered at your door, 


Send for descriptive yeiogee. a 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Address 











THE CELEBRATED 
Universal Study Lamp, 


I. G. KNAPP & CO., Manufacturers, 


and St. Germain German Study Lamp, 
C. A. KLEEMAN, Manufacturer, 
in Standard, Sliding, Bracket, Suspension, and other styles, 
with all requisites for same. For sale at 
Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, Sole Agent, 
29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 
(up stairs) New York. 
See description in editorial columns. Price-list sent free 


. On, application. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 
STEEL PENS, 


For sale to the Trade.at the NEW YORK branch of the 


House, 91 John Street. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





GENTS WANTED 
everywhere—large profits—to 
sell a little article endorsed by every 
woman using it. It keeps the needle 
from piercing the finger and thumb 
while sewing. With it she sews 
one-third faster. Sample and circu- 
lar mailed free on receipt of 30 cts.; 
or call and examine. 
National Finger Guard Co., 
Vi7 Broadway, New York. 


First Premium Awarded by Am. Inst. 
1870. 


MICROSCOPES, ? Illustrated Price-List and Catalogues 
MaGic LANTERNS. } free to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


M () N FY Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 


Check Outfit. Circulars Free, 
STAFFORD M’‘F’G CO., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 
HEY JUST SUIT EVERYBODY.—Norton’s 
Door Spring. $1. Gate Spring, $1.50. Sent by Ex- 
ress everywhere. Extra good terms to at, State rights 
orsale, Address E. D. NORTON, Cuba, N. Y. 

















Always look out for First-class Securities, 
For Railroad Bonds, 
Paying you good interest, write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 24 Broad Street, New York. 


The Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Co. 





Offer about 2,000,000 Acres 


Iowa & Nebraska Lands for Sale 


On 10 Years’ Credit, at 6 per cent Interest, 


No part of Principal due for two years from purchase and 
afterwards only one-ninth yearly. 


Products will Pay for Land and Improvements. 


The Liberal Credits given; Free Passes 
allowed; small annual payments required; the current 
market value of money, and profits on Stock raising, prove 
these terms cheaper, easier, and better than to buy U.S. land 
within railroad-land limits at $2.50 per acre, while our prices 
range generally from 4 to 5, 6, 8, and 10 Dollars per acre. 
Quality and local advantages rule the price. 


these generous Terms the industrious and com- 
petent can buy and pay for a good Farm and Home. In be- 
ginning, it is pang to have money enough to pay six per 
cent interest on the land, obtain provisions, build a cabin, 
buy a team and agricultural implements till crops are rais- 
ed, which can be done the first season, by commencing in 
early Spring. 

CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied gratis, 
and any wishing to induce others to immigrate with them,or 
to forma Colony, are invited to ask for all they want to 
distribute. 

A SECTIONAL MAP, showing exact location of 
Lands forsale in Iowa, is sold for 30 cents, and a similar 
Map of Nebraska Lands is sold for 20 cents. 


Apply to GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Co. 


For Iowa Lands, at BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
For Nebraska Lands, at LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


NION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
’ 
Have a Land Grant direct from the Government of 
12,000,000 AcnEs of the Best Farming and Mineral Lands 
in America, 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the STATE OF NEBRASKA, in the Great Platte 
Valley, now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude 
inamild and healthy climate, and for grain growing anc 
stock raising are unequalled. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$10.00 per acre. GREAT INDUCEMENTS to Settlers with lim- 
ited means. 2.500.000 Acres rich Government lands 
along the road between OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE,s8urvey- 
ed and open for entry under the Homestead and Pre-emption 
laws and can be taken by Actual Settlers Only. An oppor- 
tunity never before presented for securing homes neara 
great Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. New edition of descriptive pamphlets with maps, 
now ready and sent free to all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Europe, 
0. F. DAVIS, 


ddress 
Land Commissioner 
U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


I want tosell a prairie farm, 640 acres, on N.W. R.R., 2 
miles from De Kalb, De Kalb County, IIl., 8 dwelling houses, 
with barns and out-houses, 6 miles of board fence, 100,000 
shade and ornamental trees. Terms, $25,000; one-half cash, 
balance on long time as wanted, Will divide farm. 

Address A. K. STILES, Gardner, Ill. 














Better than Government Bonds. 


Those having money to let, can (by addressing the under- 
signed) find a safe investment of $3,000 at 6 per cent for five 
years, secured by mortgage on first-class real estate, title 
perfect. Interest paid annually or semi-annually,as may be 
preferred, or liberty to close mortgage upon any failure. 

Address B, LINLEY, Roscoe, St. Clair Co., Mo. 


$2,000,000 


V Torth of REAL ESTATE for Sale in Delaware 
and Maryland. Containing from 30 to 400 acres. Also. 
business properties in Pennsylvania and other States. 
Address S. F. LONG, Hartsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HEAP FARM AND MILL PROPERTY IN 

Shenandoah Valley, near vow pnery Virginia. 41 acres, 
10 timber, balance good farm and fruit land. Good Circular 
Saw Mill, one pair chopping Burrs, fine water Power, 4 good 
springs, two of them valuable Mineral Springs. Pine, Oak, 
and other good saw timber, cheap and abundant. Price 
only $3,300, on easy terms. Address for above, and tree 
price-list of Wolf Creek Nursery, 

JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood. Ohio. 


LDERNEYS (JERSEYS) for sale, by 
‘ic 











G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 
One hour from New Yerk. 


ERSEY BULL, 30 months old, fawm and 
white, 1000 1bs., thorough-bred. : first 


ir prem iuma~ePrice, 
For sale by  Ridgetie nn. 
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Imported Jersey Cows. — Heifers and 


Calves for Sale. - f 

Owing to recent loss by fire of my barns, and hay an 
ovata, P will sell a tew choice animals of my own selection 
and importation from the Island of Jersey. Address for De- 
scriptive Circular and Terms SAM. C. COLT, Hartford, Conn. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 





GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ga Send for Circular and Price-List. 


ure-bred CHESTER PIGS and choice POUL- 

TRY. Also, Peerless, Karly Rose, and Climax Pota- 
toes, and Norway Oats. Send for Circular. Eggs, after 
March Ist. “Pp. W. HARBAUGH, New Lisbon, Ohio. 





PRO LBS. WEIGHT of two Ohio Improved 
CHESTER HOGS. Send for Description of 
this Famous Breed, and a great variety of other Thorough- 
bred and Imported Animals and Fowls. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 


ANCY POULTRY.—BUFF AND PARTRIDGE 


COCHINS, from my celebrated strains, Eggs for sale. 
Address with stamp, 
G. H. LEAVITT, Flushing, N. Y. 


GGS and FOWLS from first premium and se- 
lected stock. Houdans, Creve Ceeurs, La Fleche, Buff 
and Partridge Cochins, Dark and Light Bralimas,Sultans,and 


Silkies. Address with stamp, N.S. Collyer, Pawtucket, R. I. 
OUEN DUCKS.—FOR SALE A few pair of 


touen Ducks, bred from my own importations. 
c. 8S. HAINES, Box 110, Toms River, N. J. 














HERRY LAWN FARM,.—Onr Stock 

of Small Fruits, Potatoes, Asparagus, Cold-frame Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Lettuce Plants, etc., is large and fine, and 
we offer at low rates. Cold-frame Plants are hardy; will 
stand hard frosts. Al Plants by mail and It. R. safe and 
Jresh to any part of the country. Thousands of Plants in 
bearing for market. Circulars free. State your special wants. 
All intrusting us with their orders will not regret the invest- 
ment. D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PELLET & CONOVER, 


Successors to C.G. CRANE & CO., 
Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Agri- 
cultural Seeds for 1871, 
With directions for their culture and management, mailed 
to all applicants. 
Trade Price-List for Dealers only, Now Ready. 
PELLET & CONOVER, 
449 Broad St,, Newark, N. J. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Solicits comparison of its superior advantages and moder- 
ate charges, with female Seminaries of the highest grade. 

Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
The Spring Session opens February 23, 1871. 


The Bright Side, 


For all eyes, and all kinds of weather, 


Beginning with January, 1871, the Briaut SIpE became 
the property of the BRiaHT Stpz CoMPANY, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Lilinois, with a capital of 
$50,000. There are two editions of the paper,a WEEKLY 
and a SEMI-MONTHLY. 

THE WEEKLY EDITION 
Is eight pages in size, published every Thursday. Terms, 
$1.00 a year, with large premiums for clubs of two or more. 
Among its attractions are: 


SERIAL STORIES, 
SHORT STORIES, 
PICTURES, 











POEMS. 
NEWS OF ALL SORTS, 
TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Sketches in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY & SCIENCE. 


Knowledge and Good-nature, 
Classie Literature, Bright Side Sermons, &e. 


Tue BrieuT SIDE as a weekly paper for young peopleand 


the family, will, under its new management, be altogether 
unequalled in this or any other country in the amount and 
variety of its contents, the beauty of its typography and 
illustrations. and the low price at which it will be furnish- 
ed to subscribers. 


THE SEMI-MONTHLY EDITION 
Is intended especially for Sunday Schools, and those who 
want a low-priced paper. It is four pages in size, 25 cents a 
year, with large discounts to clubs ; the cheapest paper in 
the world and altogether the most attractive in its fleld. 


ONE DIME will secure by return mail copies of 


° either or both editions of the paper worth 
three t.a.e3 the money. mags cents will secure our Ready 
Finder. with 6 ae ot aoe that will be of great service in 
raising aclub. and itself one of*the best artic é f 
in the world. Address, a 

BRIGHT SIDE COMPANY, 
: Cuica@o, ILL. 
Please say where you saw this. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in the Werld. 
176,872 New and Old Books on hand. 
Cc ues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Send stamp. 
AT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman Street, New York, 








TS — The true Van 
a Olinda Seed; white 
and plump as wheat ; weigh this dry season, over 40lbs. per 
bu.; the earliest, heaviest and best variety of Oats in cultiva- 
tion. Their earliness is doubly valuable in localities having 
a short season as well as in those subject to drouth. Prices: 
Sample, by mail, 10 cents; 8 quarts, $1. Half bushel, by 
R. RK. or Express, $2; One bu., $3; Two bu., $5; Three or 
more, at $2 per bushel, Also, 


N which yielded for 
y,, me last season, both of 
grain and fodder, doubly that of’the common flint. Prices: 
Two quarts, by mail, $1. One peck, by R. R. or Express, 
$1.50; Half bushel, $2.50; One bushel, $4. Send draft on N. 
Y., Post-Office Order on Rochester, N. Y., or Cash in Regis- 
tered Letter at my risk. 3, L, VAN DUSEN, _ 

Macedon Nurseries, Macedon, N. Y. 


OR ANGE QUINCE and other Fruit-Trees, 
™ § Grape-Vines and Small Fruits. 
Small orders, as well as large, from Planters, faithfully exe- 
cuted. Catalogues, 86 pages, sent for 15 cents. Price-List 
free, Cc. L. VAN DUSEN, 
Macedon Nurseries, Macedon, N. Y. 


New York State Agricultural Society, 
The Annual Meeting will be held at Aibany on Wednesday, 
February 8, 1871, at Noon, continuing through the Evening 
and Day following. ‘The Winter Exhibition will be on 
Thursday, the 9th, at the Agricultural Rooms, as usual. 
Albany, January 14, 1871.  T. L. HARISON, Secretary. 


FPARMERS AND FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 
in every County to Sell the Myers’ Steel Tooth Horse 
Rakes, either Hand or Self-discharging. Large inducements 
offered.— Address, with reference, 
H. 8. Myers & CO., York, Pa. 


The Victory 
of the Vanquished. 


A new Story by the author of the Scheenberg Cotta Fami- 
ly, etc., etc. Price $1.75. 
DODD & MEAD, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


We4écic PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 
the Age—25 cents a package. Library of Love, Eti- 
quette, Courtship, and Marriage, 4 Books for 50 Cts. Sent 
postage paid. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scissors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
Catalogue free, ‘T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 


A Valuable Home Library. 























BACK VOLUMES, 


OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
the Twenty-ninth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained 
in books costing three times as much money. Price of 
each bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, 
$2.50. Orange Jupp & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 

noe 


COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 
Practical Knowledge. 


By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats: 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $5.00. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 45 Broadway, New York. 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 
BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blcod: what it gives; 
should be on the sidé of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General ules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—@ealth and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improyement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hanes — teorosee eed wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cess ty for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


os 
HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Dijseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_ Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strams and Woun alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskiliful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food IlIustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The SS Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Pencestng— he Position— 
‘The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE, 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing ey be Method~To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the _Horse—Tying up_the jog Lering the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad _ Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway New-York. 





$1.75. 
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ANOTHER GR EAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY, 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, with which to supply their cus- 
tomers in all cases, and have again 
REDUCED THE PRICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 
to the lowest a. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 


LIST OF PRICES: 
OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 
een (Green and Blac Kk) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per lb. 
JAPAN, (Uncolored) 80, § 1.00, best $'.10 per lb 
IMPER TAL, (Green) 70, a "a0, $1.00, $1.10, best $1.29 per Ib. 
JOURG HYSON, (Green) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, ‘best $i. 15 ‘per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1.20, best $1.40 per 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, ry 00, best $1.10 


~ COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and npon our own premises. 
GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per lb. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, Ww hich we sell at. the low price of 25 cts. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction 
OASTED, (U nground), 20, 25, 39, best 35¢. per lb. 
GREEN, (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 30c. per lb. 


GETTING UP CLUBS 


Let each person wishing to join ina club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 


The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- | 


vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to ‘ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5to8 profits by purchasing of 

Address 
THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


To Farmers. 
WIRE FOR 
FENCES AND VINES, 


CHEAP. 

Send to headquarters for price-list. 
Hudson River Wire Works, 75 William- 
st., New York. Western office, Chicago, 
Ill. P.S.—We also want a good agent 
in every Coupty in the U. S., to make 
from $5 to $20 per day selling our new 
Patent 7 Strands White Wire _Clothes- 
lines, to ast forever. 

EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 


P. O. Box 5,643. 














| 
| 





| 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital - 

Assets, Jan. Ist, 1871 - 4,528,008 02 

Liabilities - = - - 199,668 71 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1871. 
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Floral cnide 











J 


THe First Eprrion or ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firty THovusanp copies of Vick’s Hllus= 
| trated Catalogue of Seeds and 


| Floral Guide, 3s published and ready to 
send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of al- 


most every desirable Flower and Vegetable. 
It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, illus- 
trated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engray- 


| ings and Two beautiful. 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful 
Floral Guide published. 
Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rap- 
idly as possible, without application. Sent to 
all others who order them, for Ten Cents, 
which is not half the cost. Address, 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


and most instructive 





STEAM ENGINES 


Equalled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Dutability, Sim- 


plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs, and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork: is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 
The 


STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
oation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON,. MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


Grape-vines by Mail! 

ier. Concord, and Ives, always profitable! 3 of 
each $1.00; 7 of each, $2.00; 15 of each, $4.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

Vines warranted to reach customers in good order. 

ORDER NOW. 
Vines at wholesale very low. Send for Circular. 
- ALLIS, North East, Pa. 








$2,500,000 00 | 








.R Thea-Nectar 


isa 


BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 





Suit all tastes. 
Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

And for sale Wholesale only by the 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





ERALD OF HEALTH, — PHYSI- 
CAL PERFECTION. The price of the HERALD oF 
Hearn is $2.00 a year; 3 months on trial for 25 cents ; $1.00 
a year to invalids, teachers and ministers, We will give to 
each subscriber who sends $2.00 and 20 cents extra for post- 
age, the HERALD for 1871, and a beautiful hook entitled Hu- 
man Beauty, or Hints Toward P hysical Perfection. 300 pages, 
prefuse! y illus trated, price $1.50. The HERALD OF HEALTH 
for 1871, will be full of = rest. See December Agricultur- 

ist, page 475, for prospectus 

WOOD & HOLBR OOK, 15 Laight-st., New York. 


HEARTH & HOME, 
Issued Weekly; 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal, of 20 Pages 
—full of Reliable, 
teresting Reading Matter, 
Just suited to the Wants 








Instructive, and In- 
News, and 
Miscellany : 
and Wishes of Every Family — every 
Man, and Child 


whether living in City or Country. 


America— 
The 


same energy, and enterprise, and care- 


Woman, 


fulness to secure reliability in every de- 
partment, that have so long characterized 
the American Agriculturist, and given 
it a name, and fame, and a circulation 
several times greater than that of any 
other Rural Journal in the World, will be 
extended to Hearth and Home. A New 
Volume commenced Jan. 7, with the Price 


reduced from $4 to $3 a year.—TrERMs: 
- $3.00 
$2.75 each. 


$2.50 each. 
Single Numbers, - - 8 cents each, 


One Copy, One Year, - 


Four Copies, One Year, 


Ten or more Copies, - 


One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 


one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & C0., Publishers, 


5 Broapway, New K. 
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